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More than 100 types of 
tubes for use in Commercial 
Broadcasting, Point to Point 
Communication, Ultra High 
Frequency Transmission, Elec- 
tro Medical Apparatus, High 
Voltage Rectification and many 
Industrial Applications. 


"A TOTAL WAR! A war in which the fighting man DEPENDS upon radio 
for his information, his orders and his very life. 

“And that odd-shaped bottle is an ultra-high frequency, high-power, 
air-cooled transmitting tube. Thousands of these, as well as other AMPEREX 
types, are in ‘front line’ service. 

“Folks back home subordinate their civilian requirements to such military 
needs. It’s an ‘all-out’ war calling for sacrifices from all of the people.” 


AMPEREX ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


79 WASHINGTON STREET @ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











THE NEED TO GET TOGETHER 

MIAN is a social beast. He likes to fore- 
gather with his fellows, be it at lodge, church, 
Saturday evenings at the tavern, twice a 
month at the radio club — or on the air. We 
radio folks can’t get these contacts on the air 
now and that state of affairs is leaving a gaping 
absence in our lives. The result is that the 
meetings of our radio clubs and the hamfests 
and conventions for which amateur radio is 
famous have come into increasing importance, 
because they are about the only way we can 
get together. 

Occasionally we hear a chap say that the 
club ought to fold up for the duration, now 
that we’re off the air. Or that we might as well 
forget the June hamfest, now that the gang 
isn’t pounding brass and tickling mikes. We 
don’t agree for a minute. People are busier 
than they ever were before and many of the old 
crowd are away from home, and probably at- 
tendance will be below normal, making caution 
necessary in plans that cost money. But the 
love of radio that made amateur radio con- 
tinues to burn in the breasts of hams every- 
where, and most of them ardently desire to 
rally around and chew the fat about circuits 
and new ideas with their similars. Now, more 
than ordinarily, because there is no other way 
of making QSO. We are therefore far from 
thinking that club meetings and hamfests 
should be washed out for the rest of the war. 
We urge the clubs to continue, and to realize 
that their réle now is more important than 
ever. We also hope that hamfests or “‘conven- 
tionettes’”’ can be held in much the same old 
manner, perhaps with less ambitious plans that 
reduce the chance of financial miscarriage but 
that nonetheless answer that yearning to meet 
with the old gang and chew the sock. Both club 
meetings and conventions have two valuable 
functions to-day. They provide a place for the 
maintenance of the deeply-rooted fraternalism 
of amateur radio. Their technical talks answer 
the craving for more radio knowledge and new 
things to think about. We all want to do these 
things. Why don’t we? 

The clubs have an additional reason for 
carrying on, and a most important one: As 
continuing organizations there is much thag 





“IT SEEMS TO US—” 








they can do in their communities to help the 
war effort — code and theory classes, finding 
instructors and technicians for wartime jobs, 
locating needed apparatus amongst their 
memberships. Some of this will be a chance for 
patriotic service, but back of the hard work 
there will also be the simple human pleasure of 
being in each other’s company and of talking 
with kindred souls of the things that lie warm 
in our hearts. Another idea for clubs: At Head- 
quarters we get many a hamsheet and bulletin 
from far-away countries. They reek of the 
spirit of amateur radio. Most of the gang are 
away in service but those who are back home 
are grinding out the mimeographed news of 
where the fellows are and what they’re doing, 
and sending it to them. While QST will do its 
level best in this direction, there’s nothing like 
the old home-town flavor. It will be a breath of 
spring to your boys in far-off spots to get a 
bull. from the club sec. with the latest gossip 
of what the bunch is doing (within censorship 
rules, of course — hi!). So, if you’ve got a club 
paper, by all means keep it going, even if it has 
to be smaller. And if you haven’t, how about 
starting one? 

England’s earlier and longer experience in 
this war has brought many examples useful to 
America. One thing the G hams have found is 
that there is more interest in club and group 
meetings than ever before, and they are flour- 
ishing over there. We see much the same thing 
in other British countries. There’s a social side, 
with picnics and dances and ragchews, and 
there’s the technical side, with shoptalk and 
discussions of gear and theory. It seems to us 
that we can do it over here, too, and that it’s 
all very worth while doing! K. B. W. 


YOUTH AND THE AIR 

Tuat America needs amateurs in the 
air as well as on the air is the theme of a new 
book by Commander E. F. McDonald, jr., 
called ‘‘ Youth Must Fly,’’ recently published 
by Harper & Brothers. The author is, of 
course, widely known as the president of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation, as a yachtsman and 
explorer and, more recently, through his ad- 
vocacy of glider training for youth as essential 
to the creation of an air-minded nation. 














It is his contention that, by encouraging 
flying as a hobby-sport (and by flying he means 
soaring, not “driving an engine with wings 
attached ”’) aviation will benefit from its youth- 
ful participants as has radio. “Everything we 
have in radio to-day is due to the youths of the 
United States,’”’ says Commander McDonald. 
“All that the industry’s engineers and exten- 
sive laboratories have done is refine the dis- 
coveries of amateurs. Moreover, most of our 
engineers are graduates from amateur ranks; 
and some of them still come down red-eyed in 
the morning after nights spent in their ham 
shacks.” 

This situation he contrasts with aviation. 
“There are probably twenty teen-age kids 
building and flying models for every one that 
burns his fingers soldering wire to condensers, 
but there are nearly as many licensed radio 
amateurs as there are licensed airplane pilots 
of all types, amateur and professional.’’ The 
reason, he maintains, is because there are in- 
superable barriers between the groundling 
model-builder and a power-pilot’s license — 
barriers of prohibitive cost, lack of facilities, 
restrictive regulations. 

And so he proposes widespread training in 
gliding and soaring — under suitable controls, 
of course, just as amateur radio is regulated. 
But within the financial grasp of the average 
lad, with a quantity-production sailplane cost- 
ing about as much as a good transmitter, ade- 
quate instruction facilities, and so on. 

Naturally, we concur in Commander Mc- 
Donald’s belief. An encouraging aspect of this 
campaign to encourage amateur soaring is that 
increasing numbers of qualified people in avia- 
tion are coming to share these same views. It’s 
a mighty fine thing to see this growing recogni- 
tion of the “amateur radio principle” in other 


scientific fields. Speaking on behalf of Exhibit 
No. 1 in Commander McDonald’s impressive 
collection of evidence — the amateurs in radio 
— we subscribe wholeheartedly to the state- 
ment that ‘‘What youth has done for radio it 
can, and will, do for aviation if given half a 
chance. . . . If we get the masses of youth of 
the country into gliders they will teach avia- 
tion more in five years than aviation will learn 
in ten years without them.” 

But there are times when we wonder whether 
these facts are understood by some others who 
should understand them. The point that im- 
presses us — and the reason we feel prompted 
to give editorial space to discussion of a book 
in a field quite apart from our own — is that in 
more than one place there can be detected 
these days a certain lack of appreciation of the 
very objects Commander McDonald bespeaks, 
not only in relation to aviation and other pur- 
suits but even in connection with the prec- 
edent — the field of radio itself. If he and the 
numerous other adherents of expanded partici- 
pation in aviation by youth are having tough 
sledding in obtaining governmental sympathy 
for their efforts, this may be due not so much 
to any special objection to their specific pro- 
posal as it is to an inherent tendency to dis- 
count the importance of private creative effort. 
Let us hope that Commander McDonald and 
his compatriots do not allow themselves to be 
defeated by those who can not or will not com- 
prehend the inspiration implicit in the amateur 
spirit. Let us hope, too, that there will remain 
enough doers and practical men in government 
to recognize and utilize the vital national asset 
represented by the amateurs in aviation and 
other scientific-hobby fields — not forgetting 


amateur radio. 
C. B. D. 








* SPLATTER * 


For the benefit of those who are building 
the all-wave converter described beginning on 
page 9 of the April issue, Don Mix has prepared 
the following table of oscillator-circuit values: 


APPROXIMATE OSCILLATOR-CIRCUIT VALUES 











Signal Parallel Series Induct- 

Coils Sees tks Cap. Cap. ance 

ppd. pufd. phy. 

A 10,000-—17,000 50 228 1.4 

B 4000-12,000 50 555 2.6 
C 1500-4500 50 190 12 
D 1560-520 170 300 12 
E 550-185 315 190 12 
F 200-67 440 72 12 

















Several of the gang have inquired about the 
new kind of “‘close-spaced”’ array shown as Fig. 5 
on page 16 of the February, 1942, issue. Actually, 
of course, the dimensions R-A, A-D and D-D of 
the ‘‘knock-down beam”’ are in feet rather than 
inches. 


OUR COVER 

This month’s cover shot combines business 
with pleasure. Not only are YL operators needed, 
but it’s a darn good idea! 

Unable to locate a southpaw hamess to fit 
QST’s left-handed cover, we were forced to use a 
professional model — so there’s no need to go 
thumbing through the Call Book, OMs. Anyway, 
the wedding ring is quite authentic, and it 
wouldn’t do a bit of good! 
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U.S.A. Calls and the YLs Answer 


Women to Play Important Radio Kole in War; Training Classes 
Being Established Throughout Nation 


BY CLINTON B. 


Tux April issue of Q@S7' emphasized edi- 
torially the importance of women’s auxiliaries in 
future war work. “ We’re probably ahead of our 
time in proposing this, but it seems to us the gals 
may profitably begin to think about it and start 
boning up,” we said. That prophecy is already well 
along on the road to becoming fact. From a num- 
ber of official sources — including the Congress — 
has come the opinion that many of the tasks car- 
ried on behind the line of battle can be done as 
effectively by women, making more men available 
for active combat. . 

There’s nothing surprising in that, of course. 
Traditionally, when men go to war the women- 
folk seize the plowhandles and the scythe and 
carry on the work at home. In this war, however, 
woman’s role in the battle behind the battlelines 
is even more comprehensive than ever before. 
Along the production lines which supply the 
front lines, in the clerical and operating and super- 
visory jobs, in non-combatant military service — 
women are needed to fill many important posts. 

As the armed forces expand and the United 
Nations become pressed for additional man- 
power, this need will expand. Should the winning 
of the war require the building of an American 
fighting force of upwards of ten million men, as 
there is good reason to believe it will, there is no 
question but that the assumption by women of 
many additional tasks, both civilian and mili- 
tary, now carried out by men will be necessary. 
And that is why, in the vast training programs in 
all branches of vital military endeavor, the need 
for equipping women with specialized skills 
is being emphasized now as never before. 

In the radio field the opportunities for 
service by women are exceptionally great. 
So much radio work, from production to 
operating, is the kind that can be done 
skillfully by girl workers. Thousands are to 
be found even now right in the heart of the 
production front — assembling, soldering, 
inspecting, adjusting —and thousands 
more are needed. These girls wind the coils, 
rivet the subassemblies, assemble the frail 
filaments and fragile grids, lay out the wir- 
ing harnesses and solder the connections 
in the radio equipment used by the fighting 
men, Their work falls into more than a 
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try is now a woman, and the ratio is steadily grow- 
ing. 

Production work is, of course, highly special- 
ized and the training for it usually is obtained 
right in the factory, which takes a green em- 
ployee, gives her aptitude tests to determine 
where her abilities lie, and then trains her to doa 
specific production job. 


Operators and Technicians Needed 


This specialized work by skilled laborers, while 
an important need in itself, is not new. What is 
new is the requirement for competent radio op- 
erators and technicians — women equipped with 
a broad training to do the jobs now handled al- 
most exclusively by men, thoroughly-trained 
technicians with a comprehensive knowledge of 
radio theory and technique, qualified operators 
who can hold down a c.w. circuit along with the 
veterans, specialized clerical workers with an 
understanding of radio and electricity to perform 
the unique tasks arising from the amazing devel- 
opments of modern warfare. 

There’s no doubt that women can do these jobs 
efficiently. We’ve evidence enough of that now — 
our own YL amateurs teaching radio to men, 
holding down important posts in the War De- 
partment, doing dozens of other specialized jobs. 
Over in England the WAAFs and WRENSs work 
with radiolocators just as they serve as aircraft 
mechanics and armorers. Yes, they can do it — 
provided they have the training and experience. 

And that’s the job ahead — that of providing 
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core of classifications. One out of every Girls’ radio class at Smith College. Dr. Yardley Beers, 


five production workers in the radio indus- 
* Assistant Editor, QST. 
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W3AWH, instructor, at right. Lab periods cover soldering, drill- 
ing holes in metal, construction of simple receivers. 
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Guest speakers at “graduation” of 17 new YLs from 
AWVS radio classes in New York. Left to Right: Major 
W.H. Moody, Second Corps Area, representing the Sig- 
nal Corps; Lieut.-Comdr. Walter Freeman, Third Naval 
District; Mrs. Sara Sparks of Western Union; Dr. Edna 
Farrel Haskins of England; and Lenore Kingston Conn, 
W2NAZ, chairman of AWVS radio code classes. 


this training. Fortunately it’s a job that has al- 
ready been begun, with enough experience accu- 
mulated to make the bigger job ahead an easier 
one. There are some radio training courses for 
women now; in fact, there are a variety of them, 
corresponding to the wide range of tasks the vast 
potential army of girl war workers can perform. 
What is needed now is to establish a dozen such 
courses where one existed before—and even 
ahead of that to train the instructors for these 
courses. 

It’s a job for our corps of YL amateurs if ever 
there was one. You two-thousand-odd licensed 
girl operators constitute the bulk of America’s 
radiowise feminine population. Here is a mag- 
nificent opportunity for you to do your part of 
the biggest job America has ever faced — to take 
your places in the technical classrooms and the 
laboratories, on the firing line of science, where 
this war ultimately may be lost or won. 


The First Step 


The purpose of this article is to take the first 
step — to tell of the work that has been done so 
far. To see what’s being done, let’s take a look 
around at a representative selection from the 
groups and classes now functioning. 

Undoubtedly the biggest current activity in 
this field is that of the American Women’s Volun- 
teer Service. AWVS classes have been organized 
in a number of major cities, and the extent of 
their activities is growing constantly. 

Probably the best and certainly the largest ex- 
ample of AWVS work is to be found in the greater 
New York Area. Over 27 classes have been formed 
in that region since the work was begun in April, 
1941. Nearly a thousand students are now en- 
rolled, with as many again waiting for new classes 
to start. Lenore Kingston Conn, W2NAZ, is 
chairman of code instruction, while Virgiline 
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Heffernan, W2OJT, takes care of theory. Other 
YLs engaged in instruction in these classes in- 
clude W2NSL, W2NRC, W2NFR and W2MYy. 

The standard of graduation in these classes is 
passing of the Class-B amateur license exam. Most 
classes meet three times weekly, and all work is 
voluntary. 

The first New York AWVS class was officially 
“graduated” the evening of February 27th, when 
seventeen women were formally presented with 
their Class-B amateur tickets. This was the first 
group to complete their training to the point of 
actually going down to the Federal Building to 
take their examination, and the occasion was 
celebrated with impressive exercises at the New 
York Times Hall, where Kathleen McLaughlin, 
women’s editor of the Times, acted as hostess, 
W2NAZ was the presiding chairman and intro- 
duced the guest speakers, including Major W. H. 
Moody of the Second Corps Area Signal Office, 
Lieut.-Commander Walter C. Freeman of the 
Communications Division of the Third Naval 
District, Sara Sparks, personal service director of 
Western Union, Dr. Edna Farrell Haskins of the 
English Administrative Office, and Ed Baunach, 
W2AZV, SCM for New York and Long Island, 
representing ARRL. 


AWVS Ceremonies Broadcast 


During the ceremonies, which were broadcast 
over WMCA, Commander Freeman told the 
audience of several hundred persons that he did 
not know ‘‘why women shouldn’t be as well 
fitted as men to be radio operators.” In fact, he 
added, ‘‘their reflexes are probably more sensitive 
than men’s, and they should be better.” 

Major Moody told of the importance of ama- 
teur contributions in the field of radio. In the 
Second Corps Area, he said, 400 women had al- 
ready replaced men, and there were still more 
opportunities for women to share in the work of 
the Signal Corps. He told also of the work of 
Viola Grossman, W2JZX, both in the civilian 
sphere and in training soldiers at Fort Dix to be 
radio operators. 

Both Commander Freeman and Major Moody 
stressed the value of teleprinting ability and sug- 
gested that instruction in this field be included in 
all women’s radio training courses. 

Mrs. Sparks, who was in charge of the Western 
Union Telegraph School which trained wire oper- 
ators for the Signal Corps during the last war, con- 
gratulated the YL graduates on their accomplish- 
ments and said she hoped it would not be long 
before they were called into service by their coun- 
try. Dr. Haskins spoke of her experiences in Eng- 
land and told of the fine communications work 
being done there by women. She declared that 
over a million English women were in the service 
of their country in an active capacity, and that 
quite a few of them were aiding in radio and tele- 
graph work. 
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The whole occasion was one to inspire not only 
the ‘‘graduates”’ but also the instructors. ‘The 
events of the evening gave one the impression 
that there is hope, after all, that women will have 
an opportunity to help out as radio operators,” 
said Mrs. Conn. “I tried to get over the point 
that the discipline of their radio training has 
made them efficient and accurate workers — and 
surely that should qualify them for communica- 
tions work.” 

Many of those who qualify in. the AWVS 
classes, as well as an increasing number of previ- 
ously-licensed YLs, are going on to take addi- 
tional training in order to qualify as instructors. 
Thus not only is their training put to immediate 
service, but the circle of trained operators and 
technicians grows constantly larger. 


Problem of Recognition 

The question of getting recognition for their 
work and finding posts for their graduates has 
been of grave concern to the sponsors of these 
classes — as indeed it has been also to those in 
many other types of civilian activity and training 
in this war. The urgent need they so grimly fore- 
see is not yet apparent to many of those in au- 
thority. Yet they persevere, knowing that sooner 
or later their country will call. 

When the going gets especially tough they con- 
template the example of one of their sisterhood 
who has made the grade — Mildred (‘‘ Mickey’’) 
Marglin, ex-W9ZTU, who became the Army’s 
first woman radio operator January 26, 1941. She 
won recognition handling traffic over ham nets 
for the cavalry at Fort Knox during maneuvers, 
was offered a job at the Army’s WTY, and thus 
became the first girl ever allowed to sign herself 
“Radio Operator, U. S. Army.’ Now in her sec- 
ond year in the service, she has received offers 
from various other branches with enticing prom- 
ises of promotion, but prefers to remain at her 
present post as senior Civil Service operator at the 
Post Signal Office, Fort Knox. 

And it is from there, from the depths of 
her own experience, that she sends the fol- 
lowing words to her aspiring sisters: ‘‘ From 
experience, I know it will be a very tough 
grind for the weaker(?) sex. It is no bed of 
roses. No favors are asked and you are not 
treated as anything but one of the fellows. 
Success and luck to you.” 

It is truly no bed of roses for women in 
radio — and least of all for teachers and 
students in the women’s radio training 
courses. Not only is there a lot of hard work 
and study and a total absence of glamor in 
the business of learning radio code and 
theory, but there is the added problem of 
stimulating continued interest in these train- 
ing activities in the face both of official dila- 


Yet they carry on. The radio classes of the 
Massachusetts Women’s Defense Corps, spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety, are a case in point. This Corps has 
conducted two night classes and one day class for 
some months past, and recently has started one 
more day class. In addition, it is planned to recall 
all of the active personnel for refresher courses. 

The training course, which is in charge of 
Emily Saltonstall, daughter of Massachusetts’ 
governor, includes instruction in chemical war- 
fare, ARP, first aid, code and theory. Students in 
the first graduating class of about twenty girls 
assembled a transmitter for the 40-meter band 
which proved ‘‘most successful.”’ 

‘“‘Our original purpose was to send the students 
out with our mobile units so that we could keep in 
contact with their progress,’ says Miss Salton- 
stall. ‘‘But,” she continues, “‘we have not been 
able to do this, of late, because of the Defense 
Communications Board. Our activities have been 
considerably curtailed due to this order so that 
many of the girls have been teaching other sub- 
jects, such as first aid or chemical warfare, while 
waiting for a decision from the DCB as to our 
future set-up.” 


YLRL Active 


As would be expected, the YLRLis highly active 
in the field of training women by radio. A number 
of members of this organization have either 
started local classes, enrolled as AWVS instruc- 
tors or are teaching in the Army. Nothing like a 
complete list of the YL participants in this work 
is available, but the following are typical in- 
stances from the March issue of YL Harmonics: 

Ruth Mask, W9WCW, is teaching code to co- 
eds as part of an Army-sponsored program at the 
University of Wisconsin. Bea Austin, W7HHH, 
has a class of twenty civilian students. Helen 
Davy, W4GFO, teaches two classes of potential 
selectees. Elizabeth Zandoninni, W3CDQ — who 
was a uniformed radio instructor in World War I 





First graduates of AWVS radio classes receiving certificates 


toriness in setting up civilian defense com- and being congratulated on passing Class-B amateur exam., 


munications systems. 
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Feb. 27th, New York Times Hall, New York City. 
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and a second lieutenant in the Signal Corps — is 
back in harness teaching code classes in Wash- 
ington. Frances McGiveney, W1MDW,, has three 
young boys of her own but finds time for code 
classes for local boys and girls in connection with 
her defense work. 

And so it goes — dozens of our YL amateurs 
teaching, hundreds of others acquiring further 
training, taking commercial exams, preparing 
themselves for future need. 

Apart from the special training courses being 
organized by and on behalf of women, many are 
found attending the general courses being organ- 
ized in the radio field. A check of typical ESMDT 
training classes shows a feminine enrollment av- 
eraging between 10 and 20%, for example. The 
commercial training schools, too, now find the 
number of women in their classes to be rising. In 
fact, not a few of the graduates of the ‘‘primer”’ 
classes go on to the technical schools and colleges 
for advanced training. A great many AWVS stu- 
dents in the greater New York area have done 
just that, according to W2NAZ. 

There is another phase of this training program 
that deserves comment, as well. It is that pro- 
vided by the girls’ schools and colleges of the 
country, as a part of their regular curricular ac- 
tivity. Illustrative of these courses is that con- 
ducted by the Department of Physics at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., headed by Dr. 
Yardley Beers, W3AWH. 

Smith is, of course, one of the leading girls’ 
schools of the country, and it was in the forefront 
in establishing radio training. 

Courses of two different types are being con- 
ducted at Smith at present. One course does not 
count for college credit and is designed not to 
qualify the student for anything in particular but 
rather to stimulate interest in the general subject 
of radio. “This course was conceived last fall 
when we did not have a very elear idea of what the 
government needed, but we thought that we could 
make a contribution to defense by stimulating in- 
terest in radio,’’ says Dr. Beers. The course was 
designed so that those who completed it could 

pass the amateur license examinations without 
much extra study. 

The non-credit course meets for two and one half 
hours one evening a week. The first fifteen or 

(Continued on page 86) 





In line with the call for augmented 
radio training programs, Jean Hudson, 
W3BAK, makes a plea in the adjoining 
column for adoption of radio training at 
an even earlier stage — in boys and girls’ 
summer camps. Particularly timely now 
with the opening of such camps but a 
few weeks off, her advice is worth heeding 
by those in a position to do something 
about it. 
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Teaching Radio In Summer Camps 
BY JEAN HUDSON,* W3BAK 


Asovr forty years ago Marconi made 
some experiments which developed into what we 
know to-day as radio and, more particularly, 
ham radio. From the time of spark-gaps and the 
sprawling transmitters of the earliest hams to the 
very latest of all-but-commercial rigs, this en- 
trancing hobby has captured the minds and imag- 
inations of countless enthusiasts. 

While radio was in the very early stages of its 
development a new idea in the way of entertain- 
ment and amusement was introduced and gradu- 
ally gained popularity among the youth of the 
country. To-day summer camps are numbered by 
the hundreds and campers aggregate thousands of 





Jean Hudson, W3BAK, has been a licensed amateur 
since she was 8. At the age of 9 she won the world’s code 
speed championship (Class E) at the ARRL convention 
at A Century of Progress in Chicago in 1933. 


boys and girls from Maine to California. It was 
inevitable that two such great hobbies should be 
combined, though strangely enough the collabora- 
tion was not brought about, at least officially, 
until a very few years ago. 

In girls’ camps, understandably enough, radio 
was slower to make its appearance. This is due to 
the fact that, though not essentially so, ham radio 
has always seemed more of a man’s hobby. In fact 
(though I make this statement with some trepida- 
tion) I believe that our station at a girls’ camp in 
New Hampshire was probably the first, and no 
doubt still is the only, official camp installation in 
the country. If I am correct in this statement, I 
feel that it is unfortunate because, whether for 
boys or girls, it’s hard to conceive a better hobby 
to combine with the outdoor activities of camp 
life. 

There was some doubt at first in the mind of the 
directress concerning the possible advantages of a 
station, especially as ours was a girls’ camp. The 
expense of the equipment was one consideration 

(Continued on page 92) 

*660 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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A Simple Light-Beam Communication System 


Transmitting Voice with a Flashlight 


BY JAMES B. STEVENS,* W6PCB, AND 
ELEANOR C. STEVENS,* W6TOY 





If you have a speech amplifier and can 
buy, borrow or beg a phototube, light- 
beam communication is well within 
your grasp. Here’s a simple and practical 
system that any ham can put into 
operation with a minimum of expense 
and trouble. 











Tue following method of light-beam com- 
munication has been found to be entirely satis- 
factory for short range work. With the simple 
equipment described here, consisting of a modu- 
lated flashlight-lamp transmitter, phototube pick- 
up and an audio amplifier, a distance of well 
over 14 mile has been bridged. At this distance 
the spot of light, in spite of the so-called focusing 
flashlight used, was over 20 feet in diameter. If a 
parabolic reflector of sufficient size were used 
to reduce the size of this spot to a few feet, dis- 
tances of several miles would be entirely possible. 

As shown in the drawing, Fig. 1, the audio 
amplifier is identical to most speech amplifiers 
used in amateur or public address work except 
that there are two input channels, one excited by 
a gas phototube and the other by a crystal micro- 
phone. A transformerless carbon microphone 
input circuit is shown in Fig. 2. The output with 
this latter method is slightly greater than with 
""® Formerly Tucson, Ariz.; present address 1551 Pennock 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





the crystal microphone but is not as great as with 
the conventional transformer-coupled circuit. 

The “beam head” is an ordinary three-cell 
focusing flashlight. A fiber disc of the same 
diameter as the flashlight cell is used to insulate 
the spring contact in the screw cap from the 
battery. A small hole is punched in the center of 
this disc and a wire is pulled through. A drop of 
solder is sweated to it for a contact. A hole is also 
drilled in the screw cap to bring this connection 
to the outside. The other side of the circuit is 
soldered directly to the screw cap. A close-up 
view of the cap and insulating disc is given in one 
of the photographs. 

In this method of light-beam transmission the 
beam head is connected to the voice-coil winding 
of the output transformer of an audio amplifier 
having a few watts output. The audio current 
from the transformer is impressed upon the 
direct current used to light the flashlight bulb, 
in the same way that the d.c. input to a Class-C 
r.f. stage is modulated. Care should be taken not 
to turn the audio gain up too high or the light 
will be burned out. 

We are not sure just exactly what takes place 
when the light beam is modulated. At first we 
thought the increase and decrease in brilliance of 
the light caused audio voltage in the phototube 
circuit, but we can’t see how the temperature of 
the filament can change thousands of times a 
second. (The frequency range is approximately 
50 to 5000 or 6000 c.p.s.) We have come to 











the conclusion that the a.c. passing through 
the hot filament causes it to vibrate at audio 
frequency and in turn modulate the light 
beam. An ordinary flashlight pointed at the 
photo-tube and tapped with a pencil or 
other solid object will give a bell-like tone 
at the receiving end, proving that mechan- 
ical vibration will produce sound.! 

Most any auto-radio set having a sepa- 
rate speaker can be used for transmitting, 
when portable work is to be done. The speak- 
er cable usually will consist of a common 











1 This effect is a difficult one to explain, considering 


The complete communication system. The audio amplifier is the fact that the intenstty of the light at the photo- 
arranged for either microphone or phototube input. The reading —_ tube must vary if an alternating current is to be set 
glass at the left end of the chassis is mounted so that the incom- __up in the tube’s output circuit. If filament vibration 
ing modulated beam is focused on the sensitive surface of the _ is the cause, it should be possible to modulate the 
phototube through a half-inch hole in the shield can. The beam by placing the lamp in a varying magnetic field. 
flashlight provides the light-beam, which is modulated by the This experiment was tried at WIANA and gave en- 


output of the amplifier. 
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tirely negative results. — Epiror 
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A close-up of the insulating disc inserted in the end 
of the flashlight so that audio power can be introduced in 
series with the d.c. for modulation. 


ground lead, a 6-volt d.c. hot lead and the voice- 
coil lead. If a small 6-volt bulb is connected be- 
tween the 6-volt lead and the voice-coil lead, the 
filament can be modulated and used to test the 
beam receiver at a distance. The beam head can 
also be connected from the voice-coil lead to 
ground. 

The light-beam receiver (which also has several 
other uses, as will be described later) is shown 
in the photographs. Circuits and design need not 
be discussed, since most amateurs have their own 
ideas on tube line-up and placement of parts. 
Care should be taken to shield the phototube and 
microphone circuit completely; an interstage 
shield and chassis bottom plate are highly recom- 
mended. We have also found that it is advisable 
to have the power supply on a separate chassis. 
The inside of the phototube shield should be 
painted flat black and the opening through which 
the light is introduced should be covered when not 
in use, to keep strong light out. For use over 




















distances of several hundred feet or less one 6C5 
stage in the amplifier may be omitted. We used 
an RCA 923 tube, but any gas phototube can be 
substituted if the manufacturer’s specifications 
are followed. Your local movie house can be a 
source of supply of used tubes. 

When the audio unit is completed and working, 
turning on a 110-volt a.c. lamp and allowing some 
of the light to strike the phototube should give 
a 60-cycle note in the speaker or ’phones, when 
S; is in position “R.” With a microphone in 
J; and with S, in position “S,” the unit can be 
used as a p.a. system. A speaker (p.m.) with a 
6-ohm voice coil is plugged in Je. Monitoring 
phones are used in J4. The beam head is con- 
nected in through J3 when the unit is being used 
to transmit or relay. The speaker is disconnected 
when the beam head is in J3. One section of S, 
removes the voltage from the phototube and 
discharges C’; when in position “S.” 

To receive a modulated beam, 8; is in position 
“R,” with a speaker in J2 or headphones in J,, 
To transmit over a beam of light S; is in position 
“S” and the beam head is in J/3. This disconnects 
the speaker from the output circuit, but ’phones 
can be used for monitoring. With S, in position 
“S” and the beam head in J3 the unit can be 
used to relay a signal being received, again with 
the ’phones used for monitoring. Tor public 
address work, S, is in the “S” position, the 
microphone in J, the speaker in J2 and the beam 
head removed from J3. As a listening device, the 
speaker and beam head are removed and the 
’phones used (a speaker can be used if the micro- 
phone is far enough away to prevent feedback). 
Airplanes can be heard several minutes before the 
ear can detect them. In our experiments using 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Fig. 1 — Modulator-amplifier circuit for light-beam communication. 


Ci — 2-yfd. paper. 

C2, Cp — 0.01-ufd. paper. 

C3, Ce, Cs — 5-ufd. electrolytic, 25 volts. 
C4 — 0.1-ufd. paper. 

Cs — 0.002 ufd. 

C7 — 0.008 fd. 

Cio — 50-xfd. electrolytic, 50 volts. 
Cir — 0.005-ufd. mica. 

Ci2 — 8-xufd. electrolytic, 450 volts. 
Ri — 3 megohms, watt. 

R2— 2 megohms, % watt. 

R3, Rz, Rio — 2000 ohms, 1 watt, 
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R4 -— 2.5 megohms, 14 watt. 

Rs, Re, Riz — 0.5 megohm, 14 watt. 

Rs — 0.25 megohm, 4 watt. 

Ro, Ri: — 0.1 megohm, 14 watt. 

Ri3 — 600 ohms, | watt. 

Si — D.p.d.t. rotary switch. 

Ji, J; — Closed-circuit jack. 

Je, Ja — Open-circuit jack. 

T; — Output transformer, 6V6 to 6-ohm voice coil. 
Lens — 3- to 4-inch reading glass. 


Shield on 923 is a National type J30 with 14-inch hole 


for admitting light to phototube. 
OST for 
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Solution of an Elementary Type of Cipher 


BY JOHN HUNTOON,* WILV@ 





——— 


detail. If you would, drop the Editor a note. 





Amateur interest in the science of cryptanalysis has formerly been limited principally 
to correspondence training courses of the AARS and NCR. Now that our ragchewing and 
DXing and traffic-handling activities have been shelved for the duration and we are devot- 
ing more time to non-operating aspects, there may be more widespread interest in the fas- 
cinating science of secret communication. The purpose of this article is to describe briefly 
a simple application of elementary cryptanalysis, and to solicit your expression as to 
whether or not you would be interested in a series of articles dealing with the subject in 








I, THE field of secret communication 
there are many schemes such as secret inks and 
masked letters, but in the case of material to be 
transmitted by radio there are but two general 
systems: code and cipher. A code system, wherein 
a phrase or entire sentence of plain English text is 
represented by a single word, is far too complex of 
analysis for amateurs to consider as a field of 
study. The second system, cipher, consists of a 
mechanical substitution for, or rearrangement of, 
letters of the plain English text. Because the 
cipher systems follow orderly, mechanical rules 
for the most part, a person with some knowledge 
of the makeup of the English language and alpha- 
bet is capable of analysis and solution of the 
simpler cryptograms in this class. 

There are two basic kinds of cipher. The first 
is transposition, wherein the letters of a plain text 
message are rearranged by some orderly method to 
make a new text, apparently unintelligible. For a 
simple example, the word ‘‘the”’ might be written 
as “eht,” or ‘‘hte.”’ (The title of this article is a 
simple transposition cryptogram of this type.) 
The second kind is substitution, wherein the let- 
ters of a plain English alphabet are replaced with 
substitute symbols which may be letters, numbers 
or other signs. If we decided to make the first 
three letters of our cipher alphabet GQN, for ex- 
ample, replacing the usual abe, we would then 
write the word “cab” as “NGQ.” In complex 
substitution ciphers, a plain text letter may be 
represented by a great number of different cipher 
letters according to a prearranged key. 

Here’s an example of a simple cryptogram, 
with the text divided into letter groups of five for 
convenience in transmission just as we might 
receive it over the air: 


GSVZN VIRXZ MIZWR LIVOZ BOVZT 
FVRHG SVMZG RLMZO ZHHLX RZGRL 


* Assistant Secretary, ARRL. 
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MLUZN ZGVFI IZWRL LKVIZ GLIHR 
MGSVF MRGVW HGZGV HLUZN VIRXZ 


We want to find out what its plain text says — 
and that’s not very hard to do, in this case. Here’s 
how: 

We know that the English language is so con- 
structed that in any large amount of text each 
letter will appear, on the average, a certain num- 
ber of times. E, for example, is the most frequent, 
appearing an average of 13 times in every 100 let- 
ters. The order of frequency of appearance is 
approximatelyetaonirslhducmpfw 
ybgvkqjxz. The occurrences of vowels 
aeiou constitute about 40% of the total, the con- 
sonants Inrst about 30%, a total of approxi- 
mately 70%, while the low-frequency group 
jkqxz accounts for about 2%. By counting the 
letters in our cryptogram and comparing that 
count with the standard frequency tables, we can 
learn a good deal about our message; so we make 
a tabulation as shown below. There happens to be 
a total of 100 letters, which will make our later 
calculations simple. 


A J S lll 

B I K | T I 

Cc LUE III U Il 

D M UHI V URUK II 
E N ll Weil 

F fl O Ill xX Ill 

G HH et p Y 

H HHI Q Z UA tt | 
| LHI R det utr 


Now, if our message is a transposition consisting 
simply of a rearrangement of letters, all the letters 
will retain their normal frequency and group 
counts will be normal. Totalling the aeiou group, 
however, we find it constitutes only 13% of the 
text; Inrst, 26%; jkqxz, 20%. With such wide 
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divergences from the normal, evidently other let- 
ters have been substituted for the plain text let- 
ters. If this is true, whichever letters were chosen 
to represent aeiou, Inrst and jkqxz should total 
about the same as the standard counts. So we 
total the ten highest and five lowest frequency 
letters in our cryptogram, as approximate equiva- 
lents of these test groups, and find as follows: 

ZVRGL, 57%; TIHMFN, 26%; ACDEJ, 0%, 
(We might have used O, S, W or X in place of 
F, N, since each has the same appearance fre- 
quency; similarly in the low-frequency group, 
which includes letters not appearing at all, we 
might have used P, Q or Y.) 

While the first group is quite high, in a short 
text we may expect to find such variations in 
count. A better check is to compare the appear- 
ances of the first ten frequent letters of cipher text 
to the normal (70%) for plain text, since we can- 
not always be certain that each group of five 
divides up correctly when we make our assump- 
tions; even this is fairly high, but permissible in a 
text of this length. In this particular test, high- 
frequency groups may be higher than normal, low- 
frequency groups lower than normal — but not 
vice versa. The low-frequency group here shows 
nil, which is excellent particularly in a text as 
short as this. (If the tabulation of these groups 
had shown a more even distribution, or less dif- 
ference between high- and low-frequency groups, 
we would have been confronted by a multialpha- 
bet cipher and would start looking for a ‘‘period”’ 
— which is quite another story.) We decide, 
then, that our cryptogram was prepared by 
“simple substitution,” and our task now is to de- 
termine which cipher letter represents which plain 
text letter. In the analysis below, to avoid con- 
fusion, we shall follow custom and use capitals 
for letters of the cipher text, lower case for letters 
of the plain English text. 

We cannot always assume that the highest tre- 
quency letter of our cryptogram represents e, the 
next highest t, and so on, because variance is in- 
evitable in different texts and particularly so in 
one this short. But we can apply some rules to 
determine pretty closely which represents which, 
and then finish solution by trial and experi- 
mentation. Of our cipher high-frequency group 
ZVRGLIMH, we wish to determine probable 
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letters. We know that in English text, letters ap- 
pearing next to low- and medium-frequency let- 
ters are usually vowels. So we take the lower. 
frequency cipher letters BKTUXFNOSW and 
list them as they appear in the message together 
with the preceding and following letters in each 
case, thus: 


ZBO RXZ VFI BOV 
LKV LXR ZNV GSV 
ZTF TFV Voz VWH 
LUZ VFM ZOZ ZWR 


Counting the number of appearances of our high- 
frequency letters ZVRGLIMH as “contacts” of 
these low-frequency letters, we find: 


Z-9 V-9 R-3 G-1 L-3 I-l M-1 H-1 


Z and V are shouting “‘vowel”’ to us, and prob- 
ably R and L are likewise, while the letters 
GMIHB behave like consonants. ZVRL probably 
represent our English high-frequency vowels 
eoai; GMIH probably represents the tnrs 
consonant group. But which? Our approach to 
solution can now make use of the fact that, just 
as some letters have much higher frequencies in 
Icnglish than others, so do two- and three-letter 
combinations called “digraphs” and “‘trigraphs,” 
Some of the most frequent are: 


th on er re an he ar en at ti tein ha ou it es 
st or nt hi ea ve co de ra ro li ri io le nd ma 
the ing and tha ion ent for tio ere her ate 
ver ter ati 


Because of its frequency in our cipher text, 
probably Z represents e. Then ZN and ZG, which 
we find repeated several times, would make ex- 
cellent digraphs such as er, et, es, in [nglish 
words. But wait: notice the digraph VZ, two 
letters we have determined are vowels. When two 
vowels in English come together, the combina- 
tion is nearly always ea, io, or ou. ‘Ihe latter 
two are improbable since the appearances of V 
and Z are too frequent for i, o, or u, but the count 
reasonably jibes for e and a. Checking the di- 
graph tables, we find good prospects for the e and 
a combinations on this basis, so we assume that V 
is e, and Z is a. Checking mutual contacts of 
other cipher letters we have assumed to be vow- 
e!s, we find RL; it offers no encouragement as ou, 
since the occurrence of L is too high, but its 
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appearances are excellent to represent plain text 
io. 

Now, making further use of our digraph and 
trigraph tables, let us attempt to assign English 
equivalents to as many other !etters as we can. 
Some of them may be wrong, of course; by mak- 
ing definite assumptions only when reasonably 
logical our percentage error will be small, how- 
ever. The word “the’’ does not often appear in 
telegraphic texts, but that frequent trigraph may 
be present in such combinations as ‘‘then,” 
“there,” “other.” We have decided that plain 
text t is represented by one of the high-frequency 
consonants GIMH. Let us now try to locate a 
repeated cipher trigraph beginning with one of 
those letters, ending in cipher V (for e), and 
with a second letter of medium frequency (for h). 
We find GSV appearing three times; since the in- 
dividual letter-frequency counts check, since we 
note appearances of cipher digraphs ZG for at, 
RG for it, GR for ti, GV for te, and since we 
find S (h) often preceding V (e) but never fol- 
lowing it, we may decide our assumption is 
correct. 

It is well now to write the cipher text on a 
sheet of paper, leaving a space or two between 
each letter and triple spacing lines. As we go along 
we insert under each letter the assumed plain text 
equivalent, thus: 


GSVZNVIRXZMIZWR 


thea e i a a i 

With this in view, we can often determine addi- 
tional letters by logical guessing at probable 
words, confirming assumptions only when the 
frequency count reasonably bears them out, and 
thereby finish solution. As a matter of fact, our 
cryptogram is at that stage now. More difficult 
ones than it will require somewhat more analy- 
sis, a few suggestions for which follow: 

Let us refer again to our digraph tables. We 
find repeated cipher digraphs VI, VF, which, 
since: we have V =e, probably represent fre- 
quent plain text digraphs en, er, or es. We can 
be doubtful of es and en as possibilities since we 
find both cipher digraphs reversed as IV and FV, 
whereas plain text ne and se are not frequent oc- 
currences. Since cipher F is quite low in frequency 
it eannot be plain text r, so I must represent r. 
To determine what letter represents n, we look 
for a possible cipher V-T for ent — without suc- 
cess. But we have RL representing io, and find 
the repeated cipher trigraph RLM; since the 
frequency count of cipher M approximates that 
of plain m, we ean logically assume M is n, so 
RLM is ion. Ly filling in under the cipher text 
each plain text letter we have so far evaluated 
(nine in all), we can now easily guess words and 
complete the solution. 

Constructing an alphabetic table of equiva- 
lents, we find that our cryptogram was prepared 
with an alphabet as follows: 
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etc. 






CIloeET TUPBR 
AORSO SCASA 
MAKWH NGTAW 






ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
y utsr ponml ihg 

UVWxX YZ 

fede a 


and we immediately notice the second (plain) line 
appears to be simply a reversed (reciprocal) alpha- 
bet, so we can complete the gaps. (Actually there 
is a quicker method of solution of this particular 
cipher, but we chose the one which more com- 
pletely could demonstrate the simpler analytical 
procedures. ) 

This was, of course, an extremely simple cipher, 
as cryptograms go. With a little study of the 
mechanics of the English language and its pecu- 
liarities, however, we can become reasonably ex- 
pert in solving more difficult ones. Of great im- 
portance is the following of a definite routine in 
analysis, preparing detailed charts and tables of 
the cryptogram’s letters, making assumptions 
only when confirmed by reason — and most of 
all, having great patience. It’s a satisfying pas- 
time, and one that offers plenty of mental chal- 
lenges. 

Meanwhile, here are a few to try on your own 
hook. Remember first to determine the type of 
cipher — whether simply a rearrangement of the 
letters as in transposition, or a substitution for the 
letters, in which case letter frequency counts will 
not be the same as in English. 


(1) ESNEC ILSRO TAREP OSSAL CDNOC 
ESENO HPELE TOIDA RROFN OITAN 
IMAXE 

(2) YUOTI DHRSA SMLAT IOEOW NFNTE 
ETSIP ESHSN 

(3) QNPIQ NPLPV PHDHU DMBQI HQNPO 
LIHQJ ILANI VPLFI ICDHU BRPBT 
QDOTF MAPHP DHQNP VBFFP YBGDF 
PRPHP BQNGY JFBAP IOLPM DSPHA 
PMQIJ 


Amateurs wishing a detailed elementary text- 
book on the solution of ciphers can secure ‘“‘Ele- 
mentary Cryptanalysis,”’ by Helen Fouche 
Gaines, from the American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, price $3.50, postpaid. The 
Cryptogram ($1.00 per year), official organ of 
the American Cryptogram Association, Burton, 
Ohio, is excellent material for the intermediate 
or advanced analyst. 
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A 112-Me. Transmitter-Receiver Combination 


Simple Gear Which is Readily Adaptable to Civilian 
Defense Communication 


BY JAMES W. BRANNIN,* W60VE 


Ix puaine and building the 112-Mc. 
transmitter and receiver to be described, three 
objectives were kept constantly in mind. The 
first — and most important — was to make a 
non-radiating receiver and at the same time one 
that was simple to build and adjust. The second 
was to use old parts and easily-obtainable stand- 
ard tubes — components to be found in the junk 
box or in discarded rigs. The third was to build 
the unit so it would work with emergency power 
from vibrapacks or dynamotors and also with 
power supplies already: built for lower-frequency 
rigs. 

Transmitter and receiver are both built on the 
same chassis, as shown in the photographs. A 
modulator for the transmitting oscillator also is 
included. The chassis is 6144 by 1214 by 3 inches 
and the panel is 1314 by 7 inches, both being 
made of No. 20 gauge galvanized iron. The baffle 
shields above and below the chassis are of No. 24 
gauge galvanized iron, cut to fit and soldered in 
place; the necessary holes for wiring through the 
shields were cut before they were soldered to the 
chassis. 


Receiver Circuit 
The receiver is of the type described recently in 


QST. It is a simple superhet using only four 
tubes: 1232 mixer, 6C5 high-frequency oscillator 





* Southern Pacific Telegraph Office, Tucson, Ariz. 
1 Brannin, “An Experimental 112-Mce. Receiver,’’ QST 
December, 1941. 





A panel view of the combination transmitter and 
receiver for 112 Mc. The large dial on the right is the 
receiver-oscillator tuning control. The send-receive 
switch is below this dial. The d.p.d.t. knife switch is for 
antenna changeover; just below it is the mixer tuning 
control and below the latter is the second detector 
regeneration control. The large pointer knob at the left 
is the transmitting oscillator tuning control. The jack is 
for the carbon microphone. 
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6J5 superregenerative second detector operating 
on 20 Mce., and a 6C5G audio amplifier. The sen- 
sitivity and selectivity with this type of receiver 
are better than can be secured with the average 
112-Mc. superregen receiver, and radiation js 
eliminated. No great amount of experience jigs 
necessary for aligning it properly, and no special 
test equipment is required. 

The circuit diagram of the receiver is shown in 
the upper part of Fig. 1. The mixer input circuit 
is inductance-tuned by means of a ‘‘gadget”’ con- 
sisting of a copper plug cemented to a thin piece 
of celluloid 3 inches long and 14 inch wide. The 
celluloid strip is fastened to a small angle bracket 
to the right of the 1232 mixer coil, and is brought 
up at an angle so that the copper plug will go into 
the grounded end of the mixer coil without touch- 
ing it. The plug is a 34-inch piece of 34-inch cop- 
per tubing. A piece of small fishline is brought 
from the upper end of the celluloid strip to the 
panel and then through an “‘eye”’ and over to the 
tuning control. The eye is a piece of No. 18 copper 
wire soldered to the panel and then bent into a 
small ring so that the string will slide through it 
freely. The control for this gadget is made as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

In lining up the mixer circuit, care should be 
used to see that the copper lug is not too far inside 
the mixer tank coil. The padder, C1, should be 
adjusted so that the circuit is resonant at 116 Me. 
with the copper lug just barely inside the end of 
the coil. The circuit will resonate at 112 Mc. with 
the lug about 14 inch away from the coil if this 
procedure is followed. If the lug is used too far 
inside the coil the losses in the circuit will increase. 
This method of tuning was used in preference to a 
variable condenser as a means of securing a better 
L/C ratio; in this case it was possible to put 114 
more turns on the coil than could be used with 
condenser tuning. 

Injection of the 6C5 oscillator voltage into the 
1232 mixer circuit is secured by bringing one 
piece of No. 22 insulated hookup wire from the 
grid end of the mixer coil and another piece from 
the center of the oscillator tank coil, then twisting 
the two together for a distance of 1 inch to forma 
small capacity. The oscillator coil, Le, should be 
pruned, if necessary, so that it operates at the 
proper frequency with the padder, Cs, at half or a 
little more than half capacity, to give fairly high 
C in this circuit and thus stabilize the oscillator. 

Grounds in the mixer and oscillator circuits 
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should be made to one point 
on the chassis in each stage. If 
it is necessary to separate 
these ground connections 
more than a half inch or so it 
would be advisable to run a 
heavy copper wire between 
the two ground points. 

Two wires were used for 
the filament circuit through- 
out the receiver, even though 
one side of the filament circuit 
is grounded in the transmitter 
section. This was done to keep 
the filament circuit balanced 
and to minimize ripple in the 
h.f. oscillator circuit. 

The i.f. transformer is of 














the “open air” type, the coils 
being wound on 34-inch bake- 


The various sections of the unit are boxed off by baffle shields as shown in 


lite forms 34 inch long and _ this bottom view. The modulation choke is in the upper right-hand compart- 


mounted on small angle 
brackets so that the coupling 
between them can be adjusted for maximum 
input to the second detector. The windings 
should be connected so that the plate end 
of the detector coil is nearest the “cold” or 
“B” supply end of the mixer plate coil. The 
superregen detector and audio circuits are both 
conventional and may be altered to suit other 
types of tubes. Some experimenting with different 
grid leak values in the detector circuit and with 
different values of by-pass condenser Cig may be 
advantageous in securing good superregen action 
in this circuit. 

The antenna coil is air wound with two turns of 
No. 16 enameled wire. Its diameter is slightly 
larger than that of Z; so that it will fit over the 
grounded end of Ly with about 44-inch clearance. 
The No. 12 wire from the antenna change-over 
switch on the front panel is supported by a thin 
piece of celluloid at a point just above L; where 
the antenna coil is soldered on. 

The send-receive power switch, S,, can be any 
type of double-pole double-throw switch that will 
handle 300 volts. The one used in this rig was 
taken from an old b.c.l. receiver. The voltage 
divider, Ryo, is used to drop the supply voltage to 
150 for the receiver section. Other resistances 
might be used, so long as they have sufficient 
power rating and are not over 30,000 or 40,000 





This outfit, built last fall, had a good 
tryout before the close-down, gave excel- 
lent performance. Low cost and sim- 
plicity of construction were primary 
objectives in building it. The construc- 
tional arrangement readily can be varied 
to suit special needs for portable opera- 
tion in 112-Me. civilian defense nets. 
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ment. Other components are readily identifiable. 


ohms. Lower-resistance dividers give better regu- 
lation for the receiver voltage. The full 150 volts 
is applied directly to the plate of the high-fre- 
quency oscillator. This minimizes pulling by the 
mixer circuit, since this comparatively high volt- 
age gives plenty of output so that loose cou- 
pling can be used between the oscillator and 
mixer. 


Receiver Alignment 


After the rig has been wired and checked, the 
voltage should be measured to see that tap on Ro 
is at a point where 150 or 160 volts is applied to 
the receiver section. Next remove the mixer and 
the oscillator tubes from their sockets and check 
the frequency of the superregenerative detector. 
Very loose coupling should be used between L3 
and Ly, at the start. The detector will generate a 
loud hiss over a broad section of the dial on a 
standard superhet receiver, so that it is easy to 
set the frequency at approximately 20 Me. by 
adjusting the padder, C3. After the superregen 
detector is tuned up and found to be regenerating 
properly, C's should be tuned to résonance, which 
will be indicated by a tendency to pull the detec- 
tor out of regeneration. The coupling between L3 
and L,4 should be as tight as possible while still 
permitting smooth regeneration. After this ad- 
justment is completed the 6C5 and 1232 tubes 
should be replaced; a slight readjustment of 
the i.f. circuit will be required when this is 
done. 

The front end of the receiver may be adjusted 
by using a locally-generated 214-meter signal, 
preferably from an oscillator several feet away 
operating at as low plate voltage as possible. With 
C; and C7 set at about half capacity, carefully 
tune Cg with an insulated adjusting tool until the 
signal is heard. Then tune C; to resonance. To get 
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the correct setting for C;, the band extremities 








the mixer will resonate at higher frequencies, 






















































must be known. The local signal-generating oscil- | Resonance at 116 Me. will be reached with the lug Tl 
lator can be calibrated for this purpose by means _ just a fraction of an inch inside the cold end of L, mod 
of Lecher wires.? The copper lug should be about If the oscillator shows a tendency to stop oscil. part 
14 inch from the end of Z; when lining up at 112 _ lating at one end of the band (usually the high- will | 
Mc. With the receiver set at this frequency and _ frequency end), the trouble may be in the position custe 
with the superregen detector just barely on the of the cathode tap. The farther the tap is from the t 
edge of superregeneration a faint swish will be ground the greater the feedback and the stronger outp 
heard when C; is tuned through resonance. When __ the oscillation. However, if this tap is moved too to bj 
this adjustment is completed it will be found that, far up on Zz it may cause squegging. Too close 100- 
as the copper lug is pulled toward the coil by the coupling to the mixer circuit may also cause point 
tuning control (tuning gadget and control string), the oscillator to stop, so some pruning of the the g 
2A Lecher Wire System for U.H.F. Measurement,” twisted hookup-wire “condenser” may be neces- oscill 
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Fig. 1 — Circuit diagram of the 112-Mc. transmitter- | Re — 50,000-ohm volume control. 
receiver, Both shields of the 1232 should be grounded. R7z, Riz, Ris — 1 megohm, 16 watt. 
Cx — Oscillator-mixer coupling condenser; see text. Rs — 0.5 megohm, Y watt (lower resistance may be 
Ci, Cs, Cs, Ci3 — 5-35-uufd. midget padder. used for eliminating squeal, if present). 
Co, Co, Cia — 100-ppfd. mica. Ro, Ris, Ris — 1000 ohms, | watt. 
C3, C4 — 500-upfd. mica. Rio — 10,000 ohms, 75 watts, tapped. 
Ce, Cur, Ci2, Cis, Coa — 0.01-ufd. paper, 400 volts, Rui — 400 ohms, 4 watt. 
C7 — 2-10-uufd. midget variable. Ria — 75,000 ohms, 1 watt. Mi 
Cio — 0.002-ufd. mica. Ris — 5000 ohms, 2 watt. 
Cie — 0.006-ufd. mica. Li, Le — 4 turns, diameter 5% inch, length ! inch. eal 
C17, Cis, Co: — 10-ufd. electrolytic, 50 volts L3, 14—7 turns No. 22 close-wound (see text). to pan 
Cis — 0.1-ufd. paper, 400 volts. Ls — “30-henry” filter choke, 100 ma. 
Coo — 0.05-ufd. paper, 400 volts. Ie— 3 turns No. 12, diameter 1 inch, length | inch; : 
Coo — 100- ufd. mica, 1000 volts. antenna coupling coil, 3 turns No. 16, diameter 
Pio com 10 fd coakskhe 34 inch, length 14 inch. Knob 
Co —S ney ae pe RFC: — 40 turns No. 26 d.c.c. ¥e-inch dia. enh 
lasts a. va RFC2 — Same as RFC; e 
Ri = 4 menprnens, 4 watt. REC: —Same.as REC) ; Fig. 2 
Re — 500 ohms, % watt. Ji, Ja — Open-circuit jack. grid coil, 
Rs, Ra — 50,000 ohms, 14 watt. T, — Interstage audio transformer. the cont 
Rs, Riz — 10,000 ohms, 1 watt. S1 — D.p.d.t. switch (for 300 volts). pulls the 
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lee The Transmitter ; 
lug The transmitting oscillator and 
I. modulator are shown in the lower 
cil. part of Fig. 1. The oscillator circuit 
gh- will be recognized as the ultraudion 
‘ion customarily used at this frequency, 
‘om the tube being an HY-75. lor best 
ger output it may be found necessary 
too to by-pass RFC; to ground with a 
ose 100- or 500-uufd. condenser at the 
use point where the choke connects to 
the the grid-leak resistor. Checking the 
eS oscillator output with a loop and 
10-watt lamp will determine whether 
this by-pass is necessary or not. In 
this particular oscillator the output 
increased 25 per cent after the by- 
pass was put in the circuit. 
Some care in adjusting antenna 
loading is essential for maximum 
output and best modulation. A small In this top-of-chassis view the transmitting section is at the right, 
flashlight lamp in series with one with the speech tubes near the panel. The receiver mixer and oscillator 
gsi < : (the former is nearest the panel) occupy the section to the left of the 
feeder will indicate maximum out- baffle shield; the tubes are mounted upside down under the chassis to 
put. A better method, however, is shorten the leads to the tuned circuits. The superregenerative second 
to place a flashlight lamp across detector and audio amplifier are to the right of the baffle shield. 
about 8 to 12 inches of the center 
of the antenna (half wave) and adjust the antenna a6C5resistance-coupled to a 6V6. The modulator 
coupling for maximum lamp brilliancy. The lamp _ is choke-coupled to the oscillator, using an ordi- 
can be removed in either case after the propercou- nary 50-henry filter choke. The microphone input 
pling is found. If the light is used in series with circuit to the 6C5 is simple and easy to handle, 
one feeder it may be necessary to shunt it witha anda fair amount of gain is obtained in this stage. 
§- to 12-inch piece of magnet wire to prevent More gain can be secured if necessary by using a 
burnout. It may be necessary to try two or three microphone transformer for coupling between the 
places along the feeder before finding a point carbon microphone and the grid of the tube. The 
where the light will glow. Lecher wires? or an ab- circuit shown in the diagram worked very satis- 
sorption wave meter may be used to check the _factorily with a high-gain single button carbon 
frequency of the oscilator. In the latter case the microphone. 
absorption type wave meter should be checked The transmitter output with the HY-75 is in 
against a 112-me. oscillator that isknown to bein the neighborhood of 6 watts. If an HY-75 is not 
the band. available, or if the builder wishes to economize a 
The modulator and speech amplifier consists of _ bit on the transmitter section, a 7A4 will make a 
good substitute. The power output 
should be a watt or so at a safe plate 
Da : current of 15 to 20 ma. Some change 
Coil Spring 3 Celluloid in the value of grid leak may be nee- 
ZS »p ‘ Sop essary if the 7A4 is used, but no other 
Copper Plug a ei“ 
/ / ie changes should be required. 
be om ap Angle This outfit was completed not 
[| Bracket Ing before the close-down, and dur- 
ong before the close-down, and dur 
Cord ——>| ing the short time it was in use gave 
Sse Col a good account of itself on transmit- 
pee Cee ees : ting, especially when used with a 
Small loop of good antenna. The receiver com- 
Nuts soldered. a Copper wire soldered pared very favorably with the 7-tube 
© panel sn to panel superhet! having r.f. and i.f. am- 
rch; Nut — \— Panel plifier stages, and it seemed that just 
at Yq’ Copper Tubing about any signal that came through 
Knob slips_~ ™ ‘ on the 7-tube set could be heard on 
on here 


this 4-tube job also, although the 
gain was not as great. The quality 
on both transmission and reception 


Fig. 2 — Mechanical system for varying the inductance of the mixer 
grid coil. The cord (thin fishline) winds up on the machine screw when 
tue control knob is turned. The coil spring keeps the cord tight and 


or 





pulls the copper plug away from the coil when the cord unwinds. 
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was entirely satisfactory. 
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F.B.1. NEEDS OPERATORS 


Tue Federal Bureau of Investigation 
desires applications from persons qualified as 
radio operators or engineers. These are civilian 
positions, in what FBI calls Grade CAF-5, begin- 
ning salary $2000. Applicants must have at least 
high school education, must be able to receive 
and transmit at 25 w.p.m. and to copy at that 
speed on typewriter; be able to operate a tele- 
typewriter; be capable of doing ordinary repair 
and maintenance work under direction of a radio 
engineer. Preferential consideration is given ap- 
plicants having a college degree in science or engi- 
neering or commercial qualifications in electrical 
design, construction, operation or repair, or 
communications engineering. 

Applicants must be U. S. citizens, in good 
health, willing to accept assignment anywhere 
in the U. S. or its Possessions, and willing 
from time to time to accept special duty as the 
FBI service may require. For further particulars 
you may call at or write to the nearest office of 
FBI or direct to the Director, FBI, Department 
of Justice, Washington. 


RADIOLOCATOR EXPERTS 

Tue search continues for candidates for 
second lieutenancies in the Electronics Training 
Group of the Signal Corps. This is the very 
hush-hush microwave stuff which is so im- 
mensely intriguing and which has been frequently 
mentioned in QST. College graduates in E.E. or 
physics, particularly those with ham licenses or 
commercial engineering experience, are wanted. 
Hundreds of your fellows are in this service. Full 
particulars and application forms from George W. 
Bailey, National Research Council, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, N. W., Washington, 


MORE SIGNAL CORPS COMMISSIONS 

Vacancies exist for the immediate ap- 
pointment of a limited number of second lieu- 
tenants in the Signal Corps, for general SC 
duty. Applicants may be either civilians or officers 
or enlisted personnel in any component of the 
Army, either active or inactive! 

» Applicants must have a college degree or its 
practical equivalent in electrical engineering 
or electronic physics, must be between 18 and 
46 years of age, must meet the prescribed physical 
standards, Already-commissioned lieutenants who 
wish to transfer to the Signal Corps in grade may 
make application therefor through channels, 
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under authority of AGO letter AF 210.1 Sig, 
Corps, dated Feb. 17th. Enlisted men of proper 
qualifications, in any component of the Army. 
are similarly invited to apply, as are qualified 
civilians. Personnel commissioned under this 
authority will be given brief instruction at Fort 
Monmouth and their training then continued at 
other locations. All applications should be sub- 
mitted by letter to the Chief Signal Officer. 
Washington, giving name, address, age, military 
status if any, and an outline of technical qualifica- 
tions and experience. 


F.C.C. OPERATORS, MONITORS, 
INSPECTORS 
Tue Federal Communications Commission 

has openings for additional personnel in connee- 
tion with its national defense monitoring opera- 
tions. You know the duties — patrolling the radio 
spectrum, detecting and locating illegal and 
subversive stations, participating in the AWS in 
coéperation with the Interceptor Commands. 
These are Civil Service jobs. They require opera- 
tors skilled in the identification of radiotele- 
graphic traffic. Amateur or commercial operators 
with a speed of 25 w.p.m. are wanted; those who 
have served in the Army and Navy amateur nets 
are especially desired. All appointments are made 
from Civil Service registers. See the nearest 
representative of the Civil Service Commission 
and request Announcements 166 and 203. Opera- 
tors are appointed initially at $1800, with good 
possibility of promotion. Those who have radio 
engineering background as well are eligible for 
appointment as Assistant Monitoring Officer at 
a beginning salary of $2600. These are jobs in 
which many amateurs have already given splen- 
did account of themselves, many beginning as 
operators having been promoted to A.M.O., and 
the Commission is eager to have more of us. 

FCC also has vacancies as Radio Inspector — 
whose duties involve inspecting radio equipment 
on ships and aircraft and at various land stations. 
There is an assistant position at $2000, a full 
inspectorship at a beginning figure of $2600. 
Maximum age, 45. Candidates for assistants must 
have completed a four-year college course In 
electrical or communication engineering or phys- 
ics, or may substitute radio engineering experience 
therefor. In addition, the full inspectorships 
require a year of engineering, teaching or graduate 
study in communications; and code knowledge 's 
essential. Applications will be accepted from 
senior or graduate students in communication 
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engineering if their courses will be completed by 
October Ist. See announcements and obtain 
forms at any first- or second-class post office or 
S. Civil Service Commission at 


from the U. 
Washington. 


U.H.F. IN THE NAVY 

Tue letters UHF for years have meant new 
horizons for the amateur. In the commercial and 
experimental world they have meant television 
and fm. To-day, in a world at war, u.h.f. is 
playing another part, a highly-secret one that 
may decide the fate of battles. 

What does this have to do with u.h.f. hams? 
Just this: In Chicago to-day, and shortly through- 
out the nation, the Navy is training men, most 
of them with amateur or repairman background, 
in the basic principles of ultrahigh work. After 
that course they get into secret operation and 
maintenance. The details are military secrets 
but the Navy is looking for hams who want to 
learn about the u.h.f., really learn about them. 
The Navy is giving ratings and in some cases 
commissions to men who qualify. And the course 
of study is the peacetime equivalent of years of 
schooling. 

The Chicago school is an unusual one. Directed 
by Lieutenant William C. Eddy, USN retired 
submarine commander and now television director 
for Balaban & Katz, the school has the television 
engineers of W9X BK for its instructors. W9X BK 
has turned over its facilities and equipped the 
top floor of a downtown office building with labo- 
ratories and lecture halls, as part of its wartime 
contribution. Half a million dollars’ worth of 
equipment is used in everyday classroom work: 
uh.f. transmitters, antennas, c.r.o.’s, a complete 
set of u.h.f. tubes donated by RCA, etc. There’s 
a l-kw. television transmitter, a 1-kw. f.m. rig, 
one of the three 20-inch cathode-ray oscilloscopes 
in the country, a television camera which is the 
subject of 35 of Lieutenant Eddy’s patents. The 
course of instruction includes mathematics, elec- 
tricity, shop practice, slide rule and radio. There’s 
a laboratory where each man will build a u.h-f. 
superhet, where a.c. and d.c. machinery is studied 
and where resonant circuits are ‘‘cussed and 
discussed.” In addition to Lieutenant Eddy, the 
instruction staff includes ‘‘Dean” Arch Brolly, 
W6RG; William Kusack, W9QEE; Stanley Oster- 
lund, W9TJL; and William Kunz, W8SNS. After 
the present course of 12 intensive weeks, the 
graduates go into work on the secret apparatus, 
some of it involving aircraft detection, some of it 
leading to the other confidential uses of u.h.f. 
Why mathematics and electricity? They are nec- 
essary to maintain and operate the u.h.f. gear 
that’s going to help win this war. The strides 
made in the band around 1 meter have been so 
rapid that you have to have sound knowledge of 
theory and math to get along. When you pour 
akilowatt into one of those sets, as Navy students 
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are doing to-day, you have to know the answers 
if you want results. This training has great 
value beyond its wartime purposes. After this 
war is over the u.h.f. are going to have a very 
practical application to peacetime life, so the 
men who enter this work are preparing themselves 
doubly. 

To get the proper men, those who have held 
ham licenses or done repair work, the Navy is 
offering ratings that mean the equivalent of $200 
a month in civilian life. The training is free and 
the Navy offers the opportunity if you’ll give your 
work and interest in return. Interested applicants 
may obtain full particulars by applying in person 
or writing, either to the District Procurement 
Officer of their Naval District (list on page 24, 
April QST) or to any Naval Recruiting Station, 
and asking for the dope on radiolocator main- 
tenance men, initial appointment as radioman 
second class. 


NAVY AVIATION SPECIALISTS 

Tue training division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics of the Navy has openings for men 
with some college training (physics and electrical 
engineering preferred) plus a commercial or 
amateur radio license. Radio training and expe- 
rience are absolutely necessary. They will be 
commissioned in ranks from ensign to lieutenant- 
commander, depending on age and experience. 
They will first receive special schooling and will 
then deal with the installation and maintenance 
of air-borne radio equipment. The men will not 
fly, but a knowledge of airplanes is in their favor; 
and, although a pilot’s license or flying experience 











Students at the Navy’s u.h.f. school in Chicago here 
are working with a 210-Mc. television relay transmitter 
which is crystal-controlled, employing both tripling 
and doubling. In the background is a unique collapsible 
40-foot tower supporting a combination broadside and 
colinear array developed by W9QEE, one of the instruc- 
tors, fed by a 300-ohm open-wire line. The transmitter 
has an output of 100 watts, “peak to peak,” the final 
consisting of a pair of 1628’s push-pull, grid-modulated 
by 807’s. The truck in the background contains a gas 
generator and control equipment for operation inde- 
pendent of commercial power. 








is not necessary, it will help. These officers will 
be classified as Aviation Volunteer Specialists. 
For particulars, apply to George W. Bailey, Na- 
tional Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington. 
NAVY COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERS 
Tue Navy has recently announced that 
persons who have had two years of college train- 
ing in electrical engineering or physics, plus an 
amateur license, may apply for reserve commis- 
sions as communications or radio engineers. There 
are three classifications: Aviation Volunteer Spe- 
cialists, Ordnance V.S. and Engineer V.S. For 
details, write to G. W. Bailey, National Research 
Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., N. W., Wash. 


CIVILIANS, RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT 

ARRL President G. W. Bailey is deeply 
immersed in the procurement of specialized per- 
sonnel for the radio needs of the fighting forces, 
being in charge of that branch of the work at 
National Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N. W., Washington. He advises us there 
are quite a few good jobs open in civilian capac- 
ities, Civil Service status. 

Some of these are on behalf of the Signal Corps, 
which needs civilians for research and develop- 
ment work in its laboratories. 

In the Bureau of Ships of the Navy Depart- 
ment there are some administrative positions, 
involving some design work and technical details 
in connection with the radiolocator. 

In general these positions require a background 
of electrical engineering or physics. While college- 
trained men are preferred, engineering degrees 
are not necessary, but some experience in radio 
absolutely is and an amateur license is particu- 
larly desirable. Salaries depend upon the age and 
experience of these applicants. You may get more 
information by writing, giving particulars on your 
qualifications, to Mr. Bailey at above address. 


AND WOMEN, TOO! 

TECHNICALLY-TRAINED women, available 
for employment, are requested to communicate 
with G. W. Bailey, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington. 
Mr. Bailey, who is chairman of the radio section 
of the Office of Scientific Research & Develop- 
ment, in a recent address stated that a civilian 
army of at least 25,000 women will be employed 
by the armed forces to operate radiolocators and 
to do other vital work in the field of radio. ‘‘This 
is a radio war,” he declared. ‘This war is not 
exclusively a soldier’s war: it is a civilian’s war, 
if, is a scientist’s war, it is a woman’s war.” 

Right now the Navy is looking for skilled 
women, some of them for service in the Bureau 
of Ships at Washington, some at the Naval 
Research Laboratory. Women with college de- 
grees, preferably in physics, and also holding ama- 
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teur licenses, are particularly desired. For them 
civilian appointments at $2000 a year ar imme. 
diately available: radiolocator work, in research 
laboratories, or in the development and installs. 
tion of communication facilities. Note that the 
college degree does not have to be in a technica] 
subject, may be in the liberal arts. Women with 
degrees in physics or E.E., but with no radi 
experience, will also be taken on as junior physi. 
cists and junior engineers at $2000. Those who 
have amateur licenses but no degree will be 
started at once on radio communication facilities 
at $1620. In other words, any licensed YL can 
get a job at $1620, and if she has any kind of, 
degree from a recognized college she can get 
$2000. The Army Signal Corps will also soon offer 
jobs to college women of similar qualifications, 
For further information, communicate your 
qualifications to Mr. Bailey at the above address, 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS AS OFFICERS 
Tue Signal Corps offers commissions as 
second lieutenants to junior and senior students of 
electrical engineering or electronic physics, upon 
graduation, with deferment from active duty until 
graduation. Engineering students should not let 
the draft interrupt schooling. Get deferment, 
finish up, serve as an officer. Here’s the dope: 
You will be temporarily enlisted in the Enlisted 
Section, Electronics Training Group, Signal 
Corps. Application for such enlistment should be 
made direct to the Chief Signal Officer of the 
Army, Washington. It must be accompanied by a 
statement by your Dean of Engineering that 
you may reasonably be expected to graduate. 
If your college has an ROTC unit, you should 
have a statement from its Provost Marshal to the 
effect that you are officer-candidate material. 
(if no ROTC, a Signal Officer will interview 
prospects.) When accepted, you are allowed to 
complete your schooling and, upon graduation, 
are appointed a second lieutenant. Your Dean 
of Engineering has further particulars. 


‘Se Strays “Ys 


A recent British publication states that seven 
out of every eight radio servicemen in [ngland 
are in the armed forces. 








For the purpose of determining the merits of 
the use of f.m. by state-police radio systems on 4 
frequency below the present allocated range, the 
FCC has granted construction permits to the 
New Jersey State Police for 27 experimental sta- 
tions, all to operate on a frequency of 27,925 ke. 
with a power of 60 watts. For those who are 
interested in propagation effects, these signals 
should provide a good check on what f.m. in the 
ten-meter ham band might sound like if—. 
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Interference-Reducing Antenna Systems 


Overcoming Electrical Noise Problems in Reception 


BY 


[\ vuis brief article it is the intention of 
the author to present the subject of interference- 
reducing antenna systems from the practical 
standpoint, based on experience covering a period 
of many years. 

The following phases of this problem have to 
be considered: 

1. The source and frequency of the radio 
interference. 

2. The type of receiving equipment employed. 

3. How the interference is picked up. 

4, Means for eliminating the interference. 

With reference to sources of interference, we 
may say that the chief offender is an electrical 
device which includes sparking contacts. This 
sparking causes the associated circuits and wires 
leading therefrom to radiate a broad radio wave, 
the frequency range of which depends on the in- 
ductance, resistance, capacitance and distributed 
capacitance of the circuits excited by the spark 
discharge. 

This sparking may be in air or in a gas, or it 
may be through chemical combinations such as 
oxides or sulfates. In this latter class we can cite 
dry dise rectifiers, which produce a hissing sound 
in a radio receiver. 

The following devices represent a small part 
of the total number of sources of interference: 

1, Universal-type motors. 

2. D.c. motors in fans and refrigerators. 

3. Street cars or busses. 

4. Signs of all kinds, including traffic lights. 

5. Neon and fluorescent lights and x-rays. 

. Electromedical machines. 


jr) 





*Consulting Engineer, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





_ Fig. 1 — Illustrating correct placement of the receiv- 
ing antenna for minimum noise pick-up. With power 
lines in the rear, antenna runs to the front of the house. 
If power lines were in front antenna would be installed 
as shown by dotted lines. 
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ALFRED CROSSLEY * 





This article is based on a paper pre- 
sented by the author at a Radio Interfer- 
ence Conference held on the University 
of Illinois campus in 1941. It represents 
an excellent summary of accepted prac- 
tice in reducing electrical-noise inter- 
ference with reception. 











7. Leaky electric-power lines, defective trans- 
formers and equipment. 

8. Vibratory machines such as electric shavers, 
haircutters, etc. 

The tuning or frequency range of the inter- 
ference from these different sources is quite 
different for the respective sources, and can be 
determined only by practical measurements with 
a radio receiver or special radio field strength 
measuring devices. In general, interference will 
be experienced over a range from 15 ke. to at 
least 100 Mc., with a maximum intensity in the 
band from 1500 to 2000 ke. In certain locations 
where d.c. elevators are present the maximum 
intensity will usually be in the range from 200 
to 500 ke. Practically all interference covers a 
broad tuning range and seldom can be found on 
a single frequency or narrow band of frequencies. 

Radio receivers are sometimes poorly designed 
to cope with this problem. A.c.-d.c. type receivers 
which obtain their power supply directly from 
the electric power source are inherently the worst 
type of receiver for use in areas where interference 
is met with. Such receivers are so designed that 
the rectifier tube links the radio circuits directly 
to the power line. This direct connection permits 
interference in, or picked up by, the power line 
to be fed into the radio receiver. 

It does not matter whether the a.c.-d.c. re- 
ceiver employs a loop or a regular antenna, be- 
cause the interference pickup through the an- 
tenna generally is small compared to the line 
pickup. It may be possible in a few cases to orient 
the position of the loop with respect to the inter- 
ference when receiving some stations and obtain 
a reduction in interference, but as soon as the 
loop is rotated to pick up other stations the inter- 
ference is again heard. 

The ideal type of radio receiver is the regular 
a.c. receiver which employs the isolating trans- 
former with its static shield to separate the re- 
ceiver radio- and audio-frequency circuits from 
the power line. Such a receiver can be further 
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improved upon from an interference-rejection 
standpoint by adequately shielding the rf. 
circuits and exposed grid leads with metal en- 
closures. Experience has indicated that exposed 
grid, antenna or r.f. leads can pick up an annoy- 
ing amount of interference from local sources. 

Having presented the problem and the re- 
ceiver characteristics, we may now consider how 
this interference is picked up and means for re- 
ducing it to a negligible amount. 

Interference is picked up by a radio receiver 
in three ways, namely, through the antenna, the 
power line, or directly by means of exposed grid 
leads and r.f. circuit wiring. By shorting the 
antenna and ground terminals at the receiver 
input, it can be determined if the interference is 
being picked up by the antenna. In this operation 
be sure that the antenna and ground wires are 
disconnected from the receiver and the shorting 
connection and antenna-ground leads are not in 
excess of a few inches in length. 

If interference is still noted with the antenna 
circuit short-circuited, we may assume that the 
interference is being received from the power lines 
or by direct pickup. Connecting a good power 
line filter between the power line socket and the 
receiver will reduce power line pickup, if any, 
and prove whether or not it exists. 

If interference is still obtained with the proper 
antenna system and power line filter, it is recom- 
mended that the receiver chassis and the r.f. 
circuits be adequately shielded. This shielding 
may consist of a metal plate directly under the 
receiver chassis or the addition of a metal cover 
over exposed r.f. parts such as the variable 
condenser. 

Antenna interference pickup can be greatly re- 
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Fig. 2— Modern all-wave antenna system covering 
range from 400 to 22,000 ke., with shielded transmission 
line and two-channel double-transformer couplers at 
antenna and receiver. 
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duced by employment of a good antenna system 
which includes the proper size antenna, an an- 
tenna coupler, a transmission line and a receiver 
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Fig. 3 — Representative types of power-line filters. 





coupler. Such an antenna system permits the 
placement of an antenna at a distance from any 
interference-producing source by the use of the 
transmission line with its impedance matching 
couplers or transformers. Fig. 1 shows a typical 
installation of such an antenna system on a 
private home. 

Where the power line or other interference 
source is in the rear of the home, the antenna 
location indicated by the solid lines should be 
used. In those locations where the source of inter- 
ference is in front of the home, resort should be 
made to the location of the antenna shown by the 
dotted lines. Sometimes excellent results are ob- 
tained by rigging the antenna at a desired angle 
to the known source of interference. 

In congested cities where interference is bad 
near the receiving center, it is recommended that 
the antenna be erected at a distant position 
where there is minimum interference. For such 
installations, the loss in a good transmission line 
is negligible compared with the decrease in inter- 
ference observed. Distances as great as 1000 feet 
between antenna and receiver have been em- 
ployed without appreciable reduction in signal 
strength even at short wave lengths (6 to 22 Mc.). 

A modern all-wave antenna system ! is shown 
in Fig. 2. In this system the flat-top antenna 
is connected to a double-transformer antenna 
coupler, the output of which is delivered to a 
shielded transmission line. This transmission line 
is terminated at a receiver coupler having three 
transformer windings. 

(Continued on page 100) 


1U. S. Patent 2,222,406, 11-19-40. 
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“OF THE MONTH 





Cn 
CIVELIAN DEFENSE PLANS 
We wad certainly expected by this issue to 

be able to report to you the announcement of the 
DCB order putting into effect the OCD plan for 
employing amateurs and their gear in civilian 
defense. But another month has rolled by and 
there is still no announcement. Nonetheless, dis- 
tinct progress has been made and, despite the 
discouraging delay, there seems every reason to 
expect favorable news in the near future. You 
fellows will understand that it is one thing to pro- 
pose an idea and quite a different thing to reduce 
that idea to legal and administrative terms. It 
takes time to progress from one to the other. 

The need for this service remains as great as 
ever, Washington seems to realize that, and it is 
now believed that the matter will roll along 
rapidly. Keep your chins up, fellows, and we'll 
get there yet! 


APPARATUS FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS 

THE numerous universities, colleges and 
schools engaged in the training of radio personnel 
are on a spot for apparatus. They have govern- 
ment funds available, but the priorities they en- 
joy do not permit them, in many cases, to get ap- 
paratus ahead of the needs of the military services 
themselves. Some of these schools are teaching 
civilian operators and maintenance men, but 
many are on contract to the armed forces and are 
giving instruction to men in uniform, either en- 
listed or commissioned, and either Army or Navy. 
Sometimes they need only a little equipment for 
classroom demonstration, where almost anything 
will do, but often their need is for laboratory 
equipment for engineering instruction; and occa- 
sionally they need parts in prodigious quantity 
for the wholesale instruction of technicians and 
mechanics. 

While the dealers’ shelves of the country are 
groaning with the dead weight of many radio 
components, we are informed that there is a great 
deal of gear needed in these institutions which is 
not available from dealers or manufacturers. An 
appeal is, therefore, being made to amateurs in 
every community to get in touch with these 
schools and colleges to see if they cannot be given 
a lift in their pressing needs. Amateur clubs are 
particularly invited to undertake the patriotic job 
of establishing contact, finding out what is 
needed, and locating it amongst their member- 
ships. Many amateurs will be glad to assist this 
work by lending oscillators, oscilloscopes and 
similar pieces of equipment to an eminently 
worthy cause, to be returned at the conclusion of 
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the war. But these institutions also have funds 
available and are perfectly willing to buy out- 
right. In any event they need the equipment, we 
have it standing idle and we need to get together 
with them. It is a way in which the civilian ama- 
teur, or the amateur away from home in the 
services, may do something more to contribute to 
the winning of the war. 


BOARD MEETING 

Tue Board of Directors of ARRL will 
hold its regular annual meeting in Hartford on 
May 8th. The Board has issued standing instruc- 
tions to inform members in the May issue of 
QST of pending matters of business, so that 
members may write their directors their opinions 
thereon. Generally the Board’s agenda include 
topics of wide popular interest, such as proposed 
changes in the ’phone bands, requests to be made 
of FCC, etc. They naturally are missing this year 
and so far there is nothing very exciting on the 
list. 

The Board of course will make a careful exam- 
ination into the status of the amateur and his 
future, and of the opportunities to assist the 
present national effort. A new president and vice- 
president are to be elected this year. Other known 
items of business include recommendations: to 
continue the SCM allowance for travel to conven- 
tions; to relax the ARRL-membership require- 
ment on affiliated clubs if noncompliance is at- 
tributable to the effects-of the war; to alter 
Board eligibility specifications to make it clear 
that radio servicemen and radio advertising 
agents are not eligible; to postpone until the 
war’s end consideration of a proposal to change 
the status of the Philippine Islands in the League 
organization. 

If you have any suggestions for the meet- 
ing, write your director. His address appears on 
page 6. 


KNOW YOUR PURCHASERS 
In ALBUQUERQUE, last month, FBI agents 
and police raided an enemy alien hangout and 
seized guns, ammunition and cameras — and a 
perfectly good ham panel transmitter and com- 
munications receiver. The rig was being used by 
a German agent for subversive purposes. It had 
belonged to an Albuquerque amateur. When the 
war stopped amateur activity, this ham offered 
his apparatus for sale. The purchaser who 
showed up turned out to be the alien agent, ac- 
cording to information received at headquarters. 
Think about the moral in this, fellows. Maybe 
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you’ve been approached by unknown people, too. 
Here’s our warning: Never sell a transmitter or 
short-wave receiver to anyone whom you do not 
know to be an American citizen; be sure that you 
know that their intentions are lawful and proper, 
and ascertain where the apparatus is going to be. 
You don’t want to help an enemy, and there is 
also the thought that it may be embarrassing if 
the FBI comes around and asks you where your 
transmitter is and you don’t know. Our own gov- 
ernment and its allies, yes, and our universities 
and training programs — but beware of unknown 
purchasers. 


COMMERCIAL LICENSES 

From our daily correspondence it would 
seem that there is more than normal interest in 
obtaining commercial licenses. Naturally enough, 
for in marine, airline, and broadcast operating 
there are many openings — and more every day 
as men are called into military service. We par- 
ticularly recommend that women, and men with 
slight physical defects, prepare themselves for 
commercial tickets to help allay this shortage — 
and, not incidentally, obtain a good position. 
Here are some general data: 

Commercial radio operator licenses are issued 
in three classes each, under ‘‘radiotelephone”’ 
and “radiotelegraph”’ divisions. In each case, the 
first-class license carries the greatest privileges 
and naturally has the most inclusive require- 
ments. FCC commercial written examinations 
are divided into elements, thus: 

Element 1 — Rules and regulations 

Element 2 — Fundamentals of radio 

Element 3 — Radiotelephone 

Element 4 — Advanced radiotelephone 

Element 5 — Radiotelegraph 

Element 6 — Advanced radiotelegraph 
Each license requires the passing of certain com- 
binations of these elements, as follows: 
Radiotelephone: 

Third Class — Element 1 

Second Class — Elements 1, 2, 3 

First Class — Elements 1, 2, 3, 4 
Radiotelegraph: 

Third Class — Elements 1, 2, 5; 16 w.p.m. code test, 
usually coded groups 

Second Class — Elements 1, 2, 5, 6; 16 w.p.m. code test 

First Class — Elements 1, 2, 5, 6; 25 w.p.m. code test; 
service endorsement on second-class license 

Speaking broadly, in the radiotelephone divi- 
sion a third-class license (actually a “permit’’) is 
useful principally for police radio dispatchers and 





ARE YOU LICENSED? 


When joining the League or renewing 
your membership, it is important that 
you show whether you have an amateur 
license, either station or operator. Please 
state your call and/or the class of oper- 
ator license held, that we may verify 
your classification. 
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operators, and for owners of private radio- 
equipped aircraft and boats; a second-class 
license is usable for nearly all stations « mploying 
A-3 emission except broadcast and television 
transmitters, which normally must be operated 
by first-class licensees — but because of the 
present shortage of men a second-class licensee 
may operate such equipment if a first-clagg ]j- 
censee is in general charge. In the radiotelegraph 
division, a third-class license is useful for airline 
and police point-to-point operating; a second- 
class license is good for any kind of telegraph 
operation except the position of chief operator 
aboard certain ships which must be manned by 
first-class licensees (although temporarily a sec- 
ond-class licensee may now hold such a position), 
Holding a second-class license of both radiotele- 
phone and radiotelegraph grade, then, a person is 
legally equipped to handle almost any operating 
job. 

Commercial operator examinations are given 
at the FCC offices listed in February QST7, the 
Handbook and the License Manual; write the 
one nearest you for data on exact time and day, 
and to make an appointment. Simultaneously re- 
quest the necessary application blanks so you 
can arrange for notarization in advance; if you 
already hold an amateur license, duplicate proof 
of citizenship is not necessary. Each examination 
element requires between 1 and 114 hours for 
completion, so allow yourself time accordingly. 
If you fail certain elements but pass others, you 
will automatically be issued a license of proper 
grade if the passed elements entitled you to it. 
For example, if in trying for a second-class tele- 
graph license you fail Element 6 but pass in all 
other respects, you will receive a license carrying 
third-class telegraph and telephone privileges. 

The commercial equivalent of the amateur 
License Manual is Radio Operating Questions & 
Answers, by Nilson and Hornung. If you are a 
reasonably good technical man and familiar with 
the theoretical dope in the ARRL Handbook, 
you'll have no trouble other than learning com- 
mercial regulations; if not, you'll need some 
study. Go to it! 


IF YOU°RE NOT YET AN AMATEUR... 
WHEN a licensed amateur volunteers in 
the Army or Navy, he gets a radio assignment. 
If a draftee possesses a ham ticket, he also gets 
special consideration. (If he is a competent ama- 
teur and doesn’t get a radio berth, he should let 
ARRL know.) There is great need for radio peo- 
ple. Countless thousands of young Americans 
who expect to see service are training themselves 
at home, and in defense training classes, for radio 
work. It is a wise idea, for it helps to fill a national 
need and it qualifies the selectee for something 
more interesting and more important. 
The standard for such radio assignments is the 
possession of an amateur Class B license. Thus it 
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happens that the literature published by ARRL 
as an id to its members is directly applicable 
to the needs of the young man and woman train- 
ing for war service. We mentioned last month the 
availability of a radio class outline based upon the 
new special defense edition of The Radio Ama- 
teur’s Handbook. That book will also serve as an 
excellent manual of radio theory for the home 
student. The ARRL Antenna Book offers an 
interesting expansion of the Handbook’s antenna 
chapter. 7'he Radio Amateur’s License Manual 
remains a reliable guide to preparation for the 
actual examination for the ticket which attests 
proficiency. Free data for clubs and groups teach- 
ing code classes are available from the Commu- 
nications Manager. Most League books can be 
found at any radio dealer’s. 


ATTENTION, REGISTRANTS! 


Tuose who have registered with ARRL 
their availability for radio employment, or their 
willingness to sell certain radio apparatus for 
defense purposes, are requested to advise head- 
quarters if they or their apparatus become un- 
available, so that we may cancel the listing. A 
post card will do; thanks. 

Amateurs who have reported their presence 
in the military services, for our service roster, are 
requested to advise us of promotions or other 
changes that should be on the record. 

For information on the Apparatus Bureau, see 
page 16, April QS7': service records, page 18, 
April; personal availability, page 19, April, page 
27, December. 

PROVIDENCE FOOTNOTE 

FCC Gives police experimental licenses 
in the 116-117-Me. vicinity only for police-de- 
partment, purposes. These frequencies are not 
specially available for civilian-defense purposes 
as such. It happens that in Providence the P.D. 
has the sole responsibility for ARP communica- 
tions and hence the scheme worked very nicely 
there. That may be the case in many other com- 
munities. But the method is no cure-all substitute 
for an OCD plan and is not available in com- 
munities where the police functions are separate 
from the organization of the secondary system of 
civilian-protection communication. 


Ge Strays “SS. 


Andreas Bertnes, LAGR, was arrested early in 
the spring of last year by the Germans and ac- 
cused of espionage and of illegally using a radio 
transmitter. The German Field Kriegsgericht re- 
cently sentenced him to death, and he was shot a 
few weeks ago. Andreas was 25 years of age and a 
medical student who lived in Sendefyord with his 
father, who was a doctor. 

— The T. & R. Bulletin 
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New U.ILF. Transmitting Tube 


GENERAL Exectric has recently an- 
nounced the type 8010-R, a triode with a 50-watt 
plate-dissipation rating designed to operate at 
full rating at frequencies up to 350 Me. For a 
tube of such high power rating, its physical 
dimensions are particularly interesting. The glass 
envelope enclosing the elements is only 1 inch in 
diameter and 134 inch long. Cooling vanes at 
each end of the glass section extend its overall 
length to only 434 inches — not much larger than 
a 6L6. The tube is designed to operate with 
forced-air cooling from a small blower. Important 
ratings are as follows: 


Filament. .... 6.3 volts, 2.4 amperes 


Appice fa Otor e663 sa-0e 3d oe we woreee hele ee 30 
Maximum plate voltage............ : wccvas eee 
Maximum plate current (ma.)..... - 150 
Maximum plate input (watts)........... mares 100 
Maximum plate dissipation (watts).............. 50 
Maximum grid voltage ........... . ..—1000 
Maximum grid current (ma.)........ ars 20 


The interelectrode capacities are as follows: 


Grid-Plate (uyfd.).......... 1.5 
Ci COLhOGE (uml. ) 5.606666 vee e ee os, es are 
Pinte-Cathode Cele} occ cw oa. dces.c0 waiee welecencin COE 


The largest standard tube produced by RCA 
stands 5 feet high and is capable of delivering 
100,000 watts output, while the smallest is the 
size of an acorn, handling an input of 14 to 14% 
watts. 

The plate-current meter for the final amplifier 
of W8XO, the experimental station of WLW, has 
a scale of 100 amperes. Normal plate current is 61 
amperes! — W8PPK. 


W5ELC warns amateurs to be on their guard 
against a bogus salesman of decorative call 
letters operating under the name of A. M. Fil- 
more. W5ELC states that an order placed by a 
friend of his, with payment in advance, was never 
filled. 

The July, 1941, issue of QST carried a warning 
to amateurs in the southeastern part of the coun- 
try to be on guard against one John B. Kenney, 
who had the habit of representing himself as 
W4SP in negotiating one-way ‘‘loans.” These 
amateurs will be glad to know that this warning 
directly resulted in the deposit of Mr. Kenney 
behind bars (minus the brass rails with which he 
was also well acquainted!). His doom was sealed 
when he approached W4EBZ of Birmingham, 
who had read the QST warning. 

Credit for the original warning goes to Doc 
Cheatham, W4DU, the play being W4DU to 
W4ASR to QST to W4EBZ. 
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© Jechnical Roviows. 
“An Analysis of the Signal-to-Noise Ratio of 
Ultrahigh-Frequency Receivers” 


Tins paper, which was delivered (by 
E. W. Herold at the Winter Convention of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers held in New York 
in January, and subsequently published in the 
January, 1942, issue of RCA Review, holds much 
of interest to amateurs, particularly those special- 
izing in u.h.f. work. Most of us differentiate in- 
stinctively between “‘sensitivity”’ and ‘‘amplifi- 
cation,”’ realizing that there is something more to 
obtaining good reception of weak signals than 
simply providing lots of gain. If there were not, 
receiver design essentially would be a matter of 
providing the utmost gain possible, since the 
higher the amplification the weaker the signal 
it would be possible to receive with readability. 
The limiting factor which prevents our hearing 
the signals which cannot now be picked up is, of 
course, noise. 

The noise which limits the sensitivity of a re- 
ceiver may arise from several causes. An obvious 
source of noise is atmospheric electricity and 
radiations of a similar nature from electrical cir- 
cuits and apparatus. It is possible to choose a 
location where the man-made or artificial variety 
of static is completely absent and not impossible 
that, at least at times, there may be no natural 
static to affect the receiver. But with no static 
at all there would still be noise in the receiver, 
noise which a signal has to be strong enough to 
overcome if it is to be readable. This remaining 
noise constitutes an absolute limit to the sensitiv- 
ity of a receiving system, since it is inherent in 
the system itself. 

At frequencies up to about 20 Mc. there are 
three important components to this residual 
noise. Two of these arise as the result of thermal 
agitation in conductors. The random movement of 





The sensitivity of a receiver is limited 
by the ultimate noise which the signal 
must overcome before it can be usable. 
Here is a discussion of the factors con- 
tributing to the inherent receiver noise 
and their relationship to signal-to-noise 
ratio. Although the paper deals prima- 
rily with u.h.f. receivers, the conclusions 
can be applied to low-frequency sets as 
well. 
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electrons in the conductors causes small but finite 
currents which, in flowing through the conductor 
resistance, develop voltages of irregular nature 
which cause a smooth “‘hiss” type of noise, Ina 
parallel-tuned circuit the noise voltage which 
appears across the circuit terminals and is ap- 
plied to the grid of the tube with which the circuit 
is associated is, like any signal introduced into the 
circuit, amplified in proportion to the resonant 
rise in voltage in the circuit. That is, the higher 
the Q of the parallel-tuned circuit the higher the 
noise voltage which appears across its terminals; 
the noise is, in fact, proportional to the resistive 
component of the parallel impedance. Thus the 
tuned circuit itself is a source of noise, and the 
better the tuned circuit the more noise it will 
create. This type of noise also depends upon the 
absolute temperature of the circuit, being greater 
the higher the temperature, hence the name 
‘thermal.’ Short of keeping the circuits in a box 
cooled by liquid air or something of the sort which 
will reduce the temperature to a point well down 
on the absolute scale there is not much that can 
be done about it. 


Antenna Noise 


Now even if we could eliminate entirely the 
thermal noise in the first tuned circuit we should 
not have rid ourselves of the thermal limitation. 
To pick up signals we need an antenna, and an 
antenna is a conductor subject to thermal agita- 
tion effects just as is any other conductor. Since 
the effective resistance of an antenna is its radia- 
tion resistance, the thermal noise developed in the 
antenna is proportional to the radiation resist- 
ance. While the radiation resistance is low com- 
pared to the resistance offered by a good tuned 
circuit at resonance (less than a hundred ohms 
as compared to thousands of ohms in many 
cases), the noise developed by the antenna is 
amplified in the resonant circuit to which it is 
coupled just as an incoming signal is amplified. 
Hence, looking at the circuit from the grid of the 
first tube, it is the reflected antenna resistance 
which is the noise maker. This reflected resistance 
is proportional to the square of the step-up in 
voltage from the antenna coil to the tuned circult 
terminals — the familiar relation that the im- 
pedance ratio varies as the square of the voltage 
ratio. 
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Thus a completely noise-free receiver, if such 
a thing were possible, would still encounter an 
irreducible noise level as soon as it was connected 
to an antenna, even though no static were pres- 
ent. Antenna thermal noise therefore sets the ulti- 
mate limit of receiver sensitivity. Consequently 
it can be used as the basis for comparison of 
different receivers, by comparing the signal input 
necessary to equal the actual noise to the antenna 
noise alone, the latter being calculated. This gives 
a “figure of merit”? which for the ideal receiver 
would be 1, but which for practical receivers 
necessarily will be higher than 1. The lower the 
figure of merit the better the receiver.! 


Ultrahigh- Frequencies 


The third factor is noise originating in the 
tubes, and particularly in the first tube. Below 
20 Mc. this is almost wholly ‘‘shot effect,’”’ or 
irregularities in the electron stream to the plate. 
The magnitude of tube noise will vary with the 
type of tube and it cannot be reduced by any 
means which might be employed to reduce the 
circuit noise. 

Conditions become worse as the frequency is 
raised. The irregularities in the electron stream 
also cause noise currents to be induced in the grid 
circuit, and since this ‘‘fluctuation”’ noise is pro- 
portional to frequency it becomes more impor- 
tant at ultrahigh frequencies. It is inappreciable 
below 20 Mc. Transit-time effects and cathode- 
lead degeneration both operate to load the input 
circuit, thereby lowering its Q and resonant in- 
pedance to values which may be only a small 
fraction of those attainable on the lower fre- 
quencies.? This loading limits the gain of the tuned 
circuit so that only a relatively small signal volt- 
age can be developed at the grid of the tube. There 
is a corresponding decrease in the thermal noise 
from the tuned circuit (including the noise from 
the antenna) but the tube noise remains the same. 
Hence the higher the frequency the greater the 
contribution of the tube to the total noise, and 
since this part of the noise is independent of the 
signal (whereas the tuned circuit gain affects both 
noise and signal) the signal-to-noise ratio becomes 
poorer as the frequency is raised. Thus to a con- 
siderable extent an improvement in signal-to-noise 
ratio can be brought about only by using im- 
proved tubes, tubes in which transit-time effects 
and lead inductance have been reduced to the 
greatest possible extent. 

In evaluating the relative importance of the 
various factors in their effect on the signal-to- 
noise ratio, use is made of an equivalent circuit 
in which noise sources are combined wherever 
possible. Such an equivalent circuit is shown in 
Fig. 1. The antenna resistance is referred to the 





'D. O. North, ‘‘The Absolute Sensitivity of Radio Re- 
omens,” RCA Review, January, 1942. 
Input Resistance of R.F. Receiving Tubes,” QST, 
May, 1939. 
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grid tuned circuit and is therefore combined with 
the resonant impedance of the circuit alone in the 
equivalent resistance R, across the circuit. Also 
contained in FR, is the electronic or transit time 
input resistance mentioned above. Noise current, 
considered as being supplied by a constant-cur- 
rent generator, G1, flowing in this resistance 
causes a noise voltage drop which appears be- 
tween grid and cathode of the tube. The plate- 
circuit tube noise is for convenience referred to 
the grid side so that it can be included on the 
same basis as grid-circuit noise, and appears as a 
constant voltage in an assumed equivalent re- 
sistance F,,. Ry is assigned a value such that its 
thermal noise would, when applied to the grid and 
amplified through the tube, give tle same noise 
power as actually is developed in the plate cir- 
cuit. In this way the two distinct types of noise 
source can be kept separate. 


Signal-to-Noise Ratio 

The various types of noise considered all have 
the characteristic of being uniformly distributed 
over the spectrum, at least in the slices of the 
spectrum likely to be utilized in a complete re- 
ceiver. Hence the noise power output of the 
receiver will be a function of the width of the over- 
all receiver pass-band. The smaller the pass-band 
— that is, the higher the selectivity — the lower 
the noise output. For a given signal, antenna noise 
and receiver bandwidth, the analysis of the equiv- 
alent circuit shows that when the antenna cou- 
pling is adjusted for maximum gain, the signal-to- 
noise ratio depends upon the ratio of Ry; to Re, 
and also upon the fraction of the total input re- 
sistance, Ry, which is electronic. Maximum gain, 
of course, results when the antenna and grid- 
circuit impedances are matched. 

An interesting result of the analysis is that the 
best signal-to-noise ratio does not necessarily 
result when the matched-impedance condition 
obtains, This is shown by the curves of Fig. 2, 
where a quantity called the ‘‘minimum signal 
factor’ is plotted against the ratio of R; to Reg — 
that is, speaking loosely, the ratio of circuit noise 
to tube noise (it should be remembered that in- 
duced grid noise is grouped with circuit noise in 
R,, but it is found that this noise is not a major 
part of the total noise). Minimum signal factor is 
defined as the factor which must be applied to the 
open-circuit antenna thermal noise voltage to 
give an open-circuit antenna signal voltage which 











Fig. 1 — Simplified equivalent circuit for analyzing 
effect of various contributions to total noise. 








just equals the total noise when both signal and 
noise are referred to the grid circuit. Open-cir- 
cuit conditions — that is, antenna delivering no 
power to the receiver — are specified so that dif- 
ferent degrees of coupling can be compared di- 
rectly in terms of the two significant independent 
quantities, the inherent antenna noise and the 
signal voltage induced in the antenna by a pass- 
ing wave. The lower the minimum signal factor 
the better the signal-to-noise ratio, obviously, 
since a smaller signal will equal or overcome the 
noise. 

Two limiting sets of conditions are shown, one 
for the case where the loading on the tuned circuit 
is entirely electronic, and one for the case where 
there is no electronic loading. These limiting con- 
ditions therefore show the effect of induced grid 
noise on the signal-to-noise ratio, since this type 
of noise is maximum when the loading is all elec- 
tronic and is zero when there is no electronic load- 
ing. The curve for no electronic loading is appli- 
cable at low frequencies, where transit-time 
effects are negligible. At ultrahigh frequencies the 
extreme of all-electronic loading may be ap- 
proached. 

Inspection of these curves shows that, in the 
case where the antenna coupling has been ad- 
justed for best signal-to-noise ratio, induced grid 
noise has a relatively minor effect on the signal- 
to-noise ratio. Its maximum effect is indicated by 
the spread between the two solid-line curves and 
is slightly more than 1 decibel in the region be- 
tween F;/R,. = 2 and F/R, = 20. It is more 
important in the case where the coupling has 
been adjusted for maximum gain, and may reduce 
the signal-to-noise ratio by as much as 5 db. in 
the same region of R1/R,g. It is also quite ob- 
vious, and of course to be expected, that the 
lower the tube noise (R,,) the better the signal- 
to-noise ratio, since the minimum signal factor 
becomes smaller as the denominator of the frac- 
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tion [/Rq is made smaller. In the praciical case 
Rj /R,q is usually less than 10, and when the elec- 
tronic loading is heavy, as is likely to be the case 
at 56 Me. and above, a signal-to-noise tio im- 
provement of 3 or more decibels may be possible 
by adjusting the antenna coupling for maximum 
signal-to-noise ratio rather than maximum gain, 
The best signal-to-noise ratio is obtained when 
the coupling between the antenna coil and the 
tuned grid circuit is greater than that necessary 
to match impedances. Incidentally, the curves 
also show that very little improvement ip 
signal-to-noise ratio is secured by ove1 -coupling 
when the electronic loading is negligible, as 
would be the case at the lower frequencies, At 
ordinary communication frequencies, tlierefore, 
the coupling which gives maximum gain also 
gives maximum signal-to-noise ratio, practically 
speaking. . 

The effect of antenna coupling on signal-to- 
noise ratio is perhaps shown more clearly in the 
curves of Fig. 3. In the region below R1/I,, = 10 
it is evident that the signal-to-noise ratio is im- 
proved to practically the same extent that the 
gain is reduced. For example, for 21/Ry = 3 
the improvement will be 2 db. when the coupling 
is adjusted for maximum signal-to-noise ratio as 
compared to the adjustment which gives maxi- 
mum gain, and the gain for this optimum adjust- 
ment also will be 2 db. less than the maximum 
possible. At low values of Ry/R,, no appreciable 
improvement is possible. 

Although not shown by the curves, the effect of 
any coupling less than that which gives maximum 
gain is to reduce the signal-to-noise ratio. As the 
coupling is decreased the signal voltage coupled 
in also decreases, and simultaneously /, rises be- 
cause the circuit Q increases with looser coupling. 
Hence the thermal noise increases, with the net 
result that the signal-to-noise ratio is adversely 
affected. 


Effect of Tubes 


| [424 It is apparent from the curves that 
the signal-to-noise ratio is not only pri- 
marily dependent upon the ratio R1/Ry 
but also that the improvement possible 
by choice of optimum coupling increases 
with an increase in this ratio. At ultra- 
high frequencies the tube input conduc- 
tance is the factor which principally 
determines R, — the higher the condue- 
tance, i.e., the lower the tube input re- 
sistance, the smaller Ry becomes. Even 
| though the induced grid noise which ac- 
| companies transit-time conductance may 
100 not contribute greatly to the total noise, 
the tube loading (including the loading 
resulting from cathode-lead inductance) 
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Fig. 2— Minimum signal factor vs. Ri/Reg. Dashed lines, go drastically reduces R, below the 


antenna coupling adjusted for maximum gain; solid lines, adjusted 
for maximum signal-to-noise ratio. A, all electronic loading; B, no 


electronic loading. 
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values which it is possible to obtain with 
the tuned circuit alone that R; may be- 
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come quite small in comparison to eq. 8 
On lower frequencies where tube load- 
ing is negligible a tuned circuit of the 
same inherent Q but free from tube load- 
ing would give a figure for Fy ten or 
more times as high as /?,,. In the end, 3 4| 





therefore, the tube, not the tuned cu 0 

cuit, determines the signal-to-noise ratio gy | 

at ultrahigh frequencies. This is simply ee 

another way of saying that it is more | 

orless a waste of time to build a high-Q ol qe 
receiver tuned circuit wnless the tube with 0.01 0.1 1.0 10 100 
sd dr do sued dx maak enna tncalee a RATIO OF INPUT RESISTANCE TO EQUIVALENT NOISE RESISTANCE 

1D L s sé s t ) J / 

hie good enough to giv (8,/Rea) 

a chance to work. The higher the fre- 

quency the more directly does this state- hig. 3—— Comparison of coupling for best signal-to-noise ratio 


to coupling for maximum gain. Dashed lines, all electronic load- 


ment apply. Improvements in u.h.f. re- Sng. sahil lkew. aun cliekeenee taauaane 


ceivers Will have to come about as the 
result of the development of better 


tubes, either tubes having a low R,,—that is, linear circuit should help. Practically nothing 

low inherent plate noise — or low input conduc- could be done about the 6AC7/1852, since the 

tance so that /?; will be larger. effective Q in this case would be of the order of 
Using figures given in the paper, 0.003 mi- 2 or 3. 

cromhos per megacycle squared for electronic in- The tabular data given in the paper show that 

put conductance and 0.2 micromhos per mega- the 955 mixer has a lower equivalent noise re- 


cycle for non-electronic input conductance for a sistance (when the associated oscillator works at 
955 or 954 mixer, and corresponding values of — its fundamental frequency) than does a 954 r.f. 
0.005 and 0.2 for a 954 amplifier, together with — amplifier. Hence a 955 mixer used as the first 


some older (and possibly somewhat too favorable tube in the receiver will give a better signal-to- 
figures? for the 6AC7/1852, a few caleulations — noise ratio than a 954 r.f. amplifier, since /?; also 
give the following input resistance figures in is higher for the 955. F,, for the 954 as a mixer 1s 
ohms: approximately six times as high as F,, for either 

0 Me. 112 Me. 224M the 955 mixer or 954 amplifier, while Ry with the 
999 or 954 mixer 19,000 17,000 5100 954 mixer is the same as for the 954 amplifier. 
ee ae es eoy eon tag. Lhe 954 is therefore decidedly not the tube to 

choose for the mixer in a u.h.f. superhet. 

These represent the maximum possible values of The part of the total noise output of the re- 
R, when losses in the tuned circuit are negligible, — ceiver which is contributed by the second stage is 
including coupled-in resistance from the antenna. — generally negligible at low frequencies, but be- 
On the assumption that the circuit could be tuned ~~ comes more important as the frequency is raised. 
wholly by the rated tube input capacity to give — The same considerations apply in determining its 


the highest possible /2], the maximum possible @ — amplitude as in the case of the first stage, and 
in the case of the 955 mixer at 56 Me.) would be — the contribution of the second stage may be re- 
12 without antenna coupling. With the coupling — ferred back to the grid of the first tube where it 
adjusted for maximum gain the effective Q would — can be considered to be a part of a new and larger 
be reduced to 21, or one-half the uncoupled value. R... The lower the gain of the first stage the more 
To maintain this maximum condition the tuned — important the second-stage noise becomes, and 
circuit alone should have an inherent Q about ten — since the gain decreases when the frequency is 
times as high, or in the neighborhood of 200. raised we find F,, increasing while Ry; is decreas- 
Since an ordinary coil probably would have a @ — ing. All of which adds up to the fact that, until 
in the vicinity of 100, some improvement should — tubes are developed which are capable of per- 
result from the use of a circuit of the linear t\ pe formance equivalent to that of the standard 
This would be true also of the 954 amplifier at 56 varieties on ordinary communication frequen- 
Me. In the case of the 6AC7/1852 the effective — cies, we cannot hope to build u.h.f. superhets 
Q would be less than 5, so that even a fairly poor which are capable of the results that we now get 
coil would give just as good performance as the — from our communication-frequency receivers. 
best linear circuit that could be devised. At 112 G.G. 
Me. an effective Q of 12 to 15 would obtain with = ft 
the acorns, so that a coil Q of 100 would be am- ; 

ple. High-C linear circuits could help in providing P.O.W. 

better selectivity, but there would be no improve- It is reported that Sgm. J. B. Kay, G8CO, of 
ment in Ry and hence none in the signal-to-noise = Blackpool, Kngland, is being held as a prisoner 
ratio. However, should the coil Q be only 50 the — of war. 
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RADIOLOCATOR TRAINING 

Tuirkty-FIVE amateurs are receiving an 
intensive course in mathematics and physics, pre- 
liminary to advanced radiolocator training, at 
Grove City College, Penn., one of four schools 
selected for this purpose. They are second-class 
radiomen: Snow, INGG; Weiner, 1JXM; 1JMU; 
Prevett, 1 NAL; Blaisdell, 1NOI; Grenier, 1M DL; 
Sudia, 2NGJ; Donnelly, 2LHK; Murnighan, 
IQT; Altman, 2HXK; Mulligan, 21LZ; Golden- 
berg, 2INZ; Garnier, 2AUD; Hurford, 2GYT; 
Weiss, 2LSW; Grant, 2LWI; 20ZL; Hall, 
3HMX; Bullington, 3GKL; McMillan, 3BMA; 
Michael, 3JPI; Scoles, 3GFP; Pope, 3IJW; 
Starkey, SMXC; Phillips, SWRF; Tesche, SFPH; 
Oncken, 8ASV; Goodwin, SNOU; Colesar, 8VYY; 
Seitz, SQFB; Shemmer, jr., 8OMZ; Fennell, 
STIG; Vergona, 8RVX; McFarland, 8JCV; 
KF6SJJ. In sending us the list, Hall, 3HMNX, 
comments: “‘ Not only the student body but the 
townspeople as a whole have been very cordial 
and friendly — seemingly almost envious of the 
Navy men. The course of instruction here has 
proven to be wide in scope and somewhat diffi- 
cult, as we are receiving a college course in 
mathematics and physics in only three months. 
Those of us who are hams find we have a distinct 
advantage over those who have never applied 
theory to practical radio.”’ 

Radiolocator trainees in the Chicago area in- 
clude Baker, 9FOR, and West, 9NHF, at Grest 
Lakes; Goyette, 9PBU, at the Naval Ar- 
mory; Butler, 9ZRP, and Smith, 9QHO, in the 
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We're a bit late with this one — Class No. 13 from 
the San Diego Naval Training Station. Front row: 
Hopp, 8ENP; Mattson, Director of School; Clark; 
Bray, 9YNW. Second row: Anderson, 9LRJ; Devore, 
ORXS; Walgren, 9KWG; Brazda, 9TAS; Heinritz, 
9ZCU; Snider, 9IRE. Back row: Parker, 8KA; Darby, 
9BQM; View; Monti, 9VBW; Hoffman, 9GCU. 
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W9XBK school. At Treasure Island there are 
Wastradowski, 7JAS, Kruse, 71ZV, and Schmidt. 
SSLH, besides a few hundred others we wish 
would register with us! Gribetz, 20CE, and Jack- 
owski, 2GOJ, are awaiting assignments from the 
Naval Receiving Barracks in Brooklyn, N. Y, 


SIGNAL CORPS 

ATTENDING Chicago's Crane Technica] 
High School for six months’ radio technician 
training for the Signal Corps are Morterud. 
9F PB; Hanson, 93WRE; Foral, 9NGE; Slapansky, 
jr., 9RTD; Podach, 9NRQ; Puotinen, 9SVB: 
Bresette, 9YYL; O9ZKP; OMHY; Schuessler, 
9UUL; Erickson, 9MEE; Watt, 9HYQ; Beer, 
QUTU; Malia, 9JAI; Ostergaard, 9ILR; Horwitz. 
9TNV; Ricks, 9QMJ; Kloer, 9SZB; Warren, 
SJYL; Draper, STOY; Stroh, SPAD. Instructors 
are Liska, Whiteman, MacelIntosh, Sterenberg 
and Andres. 

It. Monmouth almost deserves a subtitle of its 
own, this month. In civilian status in the Labora- 
tories we find Torreti, 3B8AQ; Waite, 3HKO; and 
Marshburn, 4AEL. In the various training bat- 
talions for operators and maintenance men are 
Pvts. Woosley, 5EIJ; Held, 2K LD; Moss, 4HYW; 
VanDeraa, 9GJV; Agalsoff, 6PSW; Greenberg, 
2LTP; Wilkinson, 9GSD; Corbett, 1JJL; Britner, 
LJZV; Page, 4DVJ; and Petty, 3H AZ. Instructors 
in the Officer Candidate Department are Captain 
Kenworthy, 3IBJ; Lt. MeGalliard, 5J RU-20NM; 
Davis, 5FJ M-200X; Goodwin, 6F PP; Schissler, 
K5SAF. 

At the new Signal Corps school at Camp 
Crowder, Mo., we find Pvt. Herman, 6URB; 
Davison, 9FSX; and Tomblin, 9ULO. Tomblin, 
incidentally, had the misfortune to be on the 
troop train struck by the “Will Rogers” — in 
case you remember reading about it in the papers 

but was uninjured. Pvt. Erdmann, 2MZN, is 
in signal work at Fort Dix, N. J.; Davis, K7DIS, 
at Nome, Alaska; Robb, 9BHA at the Portland, 
Oregon, Air Base; Dickinson, 9TFW, and Maru- 
sarz, 9T XV, at Ft. Jay, N. Y. 

Major Mead, jr., 2OP, is assistant signal officer 
of the First Air Force, Mitchell Field, N. Y. Lt. 
Brown, 4HRZ, serves with the 3rd Sig. Sve. Co. 
at Fort Devens, Mass. Congratulations to Nye 
Klward, 3JJO, recently promoted from Major to 
Lt. Col. as Commanding Officer of the 64th Sig. 
Bn., Fort Meade, Md. Lt. Coleman, 80P, in- 
structs in electronics for the Signal Corps at 
Harvard University. 

With the 40th Sig. Co., San Diego, Cal., area, 
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are Sgt. West, 6QLO, Corp. Johnston, 6MZQ; and 
Pyts. Paup, 6T RD; Taylor, 6{UOF; and Dewig, 
6KPD. Pvt. Wilson, 9DXT has signal duties at 
Barksdale Field, La.; Schroder, 2MVU, at Camp 
Gordon, Georgia; Husting, 9RSR, at Camp 
Grant, Illinois; and Sivo, 3HWT, in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 
NAVY 

Lr. (3G) LeELtanp, W9MRW, and former 
SCM Oliver, 6KOL, are receiving electronics 
training at Harvard University. At Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, for the same purpose are Ens. 
Matthews, 9AAH; Lt. Mumford, 7AZX who, 
as 7ZJ, was a Navy electrician first-class in 1917. 
Ens. Milius, 2NJF, is in the office of Chief of 
Naval Operations, Washington. After serving a 
period as code instructor in Los Angeles, Rm3c 
Falls, 6FTV, was commissioned as Ensign and 
sent to London, England. Ens. West, 4APA, has 
been ordered to active duty, awaiting assignment. 
Lt. Dean, 4H NZ, is with the Coast Guard patrol 
in Boston. Lt. (jz) Gaynor, 2AZM, Communica- 
tions Officer of the Navy Port Director’s Office in 
New York, keeps a bug and oscillator on his desk 
to keep from getting rusty with the code. Lt. (jg) 
Plage, 4DQT, is stationed at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Corpus Christi, Texas, as a ground school 
instructor. Also at that station are Rm2c Hicks, 
Jr., 4BUD; Pagett, 4F YC; Sims, 5GKG; Miller, 
5DED; Pire hm, 5DUT; Mullins, 5IYT. Lt. Jack, 
6FPW and Lt. Miller, 6DXG attend the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. 

The government censor’s office requests us not 
to link the names of men with their ships, so we 
can only tell you that the following amateurs are 
operating aboard naval craft: Rm2e Smith, 
7GYT; Axelrod, 2MRV; Christian, 1DNM; Jud- 
kins, 7FHW; Rm8c Miller, 5CMQ; CRM Feeley, 
1IADW; Rm2c Briggs, 2NUC; Rmle Gose, 7WC; 
Yoka, 8SKK; Glasel, 9F¢ 7: Flanders, 1KTQ; 
Corby, LLGT 

Assigned to land duties are Rm3c Rogers at the 
Naval Base in Newport, R. I.; Rmile Guile, 
1EBO, Winter Harbor, Maine; Rmlc Quarles, 
2NVP, New York City; CRM Littlefield, Jr 
IDUK, Portland Section Base, Maine; Rm3c 
Archibald, 1NBP, Boston, Mass.; and Rmle 
Whittaker, 7TK, instructing at the NTS at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Others ‘‘in the Navy’’ are Mortan, 
6LSF; Cobb, 6HIB; Hodge, 6RFO; Wright, 
6QYP; and Seranton, 6UGV. Ens. Scully, 6SSV, 
isa Naval pilot. Kerr, 3CCC, is now at the moni- 
toring station at Amagansette, L. I. In the Ma- 





From information received from a 
reliable government source in Washing- 
ton, the number of amateurs in service 
in the Army and Navy on March L5th, by 
actual count of the records of the armed 
forces, was 14,813. 
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After the Nevy had said No C 
So | will see you all later 
For | am off to Tokyo 
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Merton Meade, 9KXL, used this novel way of an- 
nouncing his departure for active duty. 


rines are Pfe. Smith, 9N DO, and LaSaine, 6TYD. 

We regret to record the death of Radiomen 
Joseph Ivantic, 9DWT, and brother Paul Ivantie, 
killed in action. 


ARMY, GENERAL 


Ar Fort Lewis, Wash., Lt. 
Tech. Sgt. McGill, 3JQF; Goldstone, 
and Pfe. McMurray, 7GXN, are assigned com- 
munications duties. Fort Knox, Ky., boasts Staff 
Set. McKenzie, 9YUW, and Pvts. Corbett, 
SHKV, and Rules, 9FJH. Selectee Pollock, 
SPOZ, is assigned to chemical warfare service at 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. Selectee Knight, 3GAH, 
is at Camp Wheeler, Ga., awaiting assignment. 
At Fort Bragg, N. C., are Staff Sgt. Swisher, 
5JTQ, instructing, and Pvt. Hayden, 3IWS. 
Kuble, 9TEQ, attends radio school at Clinton, 
Ontario. Chief operator on a ‘‘GI” transport is 
Richards, 9GDK. 

Amateurs assigned to American units moving 
to Great Britain will appreciate the warm wel- 
come extended by the R.S.G.B. The headquarters 
address is 16 Ashridge Gardens, London, N. 13. 
Says Secretary Clarricoats, ‘‘I feel sure your boys 
over here will be glad to drop us a line on reaching 
G even if they cannot get to London.” Data are 
available from the headquarters office on times 
and places of local club meetings. 

Classes in the Field Artillery School of Com- 
munications at Ft. Sill, Okla., include a number of 
amateurs, many of whom will be retained as in- 
structors upon graduation. In Class 17 are Pvts. 


Morse, 6VD; 
8MGQ; 


Bartz, 9YXJ; Panosh, 9VMZ; Porch, 3JKP; 
Alterman, 2MVF; Clinton, SSTP; McGee, 
Q9RAL; Maleski, 2IJE; Tech. Sgt. MeNeil, 


4HYU; Mstr. Sgt. Allen, 4EEP; Sgt. Kahmer, 
3FJD. At the Coast Artillery School of Ft. Mon- 
roe, Va., are warrant officer Brashear, 3JKE- 
K5AA, and Lt. Kirkwood, 4FFO. ‘Out again, in 
again” is the story of Tech. Sgt. Sweeny, 9CZB, 
temporarily released on the “over 28” rule, now 
back as an instructor at Camp Forrest, Tenn. 
Irving, 9GQO, instructs in radio at Lexington 
Field, Ky. Master Sgt. Bartges, 3HOA, is assigned 
to the 65th Med. Regt., Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 
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EXPERIMENTER'S SECTIO 








WELL, gang, the Experimenter’s Section 
got off to a fine start this month, with responses 
to the various projects streaming in from all parts 
of the country. All it required was a little push to 
get things started in a big way. It now seems very 
probable that we'll soon hit upon some method 
of communication which we can use as a substi- 
tute for radio (in case we have to) in our emer- 
gency set-ups — and in the meantime have the 
satisfaction of developing it. 

At this date, the largest group registering is for 
work on Project A — communication by means 
of carrier current. This undoubtedly is the result 
of By Goodman’s article in the March issue. How- 
ever, plenty of interest is evident in every one 
of the experimental projects listed. Especialls 
enthusiastic is the group working with light-beam 
communication. Preliminary reports seem to in- 
dicate that their enthusiasm is well founded. 
Group Leader Bourne is devoting his space in 
this section this month to a brief outline of the 
principles involved tn light-beam communication 
He also turns in the article by W6PCB to be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

We have some notes and discussions on othe: 
projects which are getting under way, too, so 
let’s call the meeting to order. 


PROJECT A wai 


Carrier C 
arrter urren f 








BRecisrrations for work with carrier 


current have come in from all of the nine U. S. 
call areas as well as VE4. Robert Meagher, 157 
Boston St., and Thomas Reid, 8 Ober St., both of 


Salem, Mass., have worked two-way over a half 


mile with as little as 4 watts input and have 
worked one-way for two miles with 20 watts in- 
put. Both have 6L6 transmitters and are now 
building modulators for them. They mention 
some trouble with fluctuation in house lights 
when power above 15 watts is used. Capacities 
of 0.1 ufd. connected across the affected lamps 
may reduce this trouble. They report that several 
other fellows in Lynn are busy building gear and 
that they hope to have a net going there soon 
WSRLI has succeeded in picking up WSWIF’s 
signals at a distance of 34 mile. W6ULE is 
building a rig for that 809 that he walked all 
over L.A. to find on December 6th! 
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Address correspondence and reports to ARRL, West Hartford, Conn, 


W6NRM suggests that f.m. may be used to 
overcome noise, although the number of channels 
available seem to be too limited for any extended 
use of f.m. VE4ADU reports that five club mem- 
bers in Calgary are building QS7’ transmitters, 
WSVXN is setting up a carrier-current emergency 
system for the Buffalo Technical High School. 
The transmitter consists of a 117L7GT oscillator 
modulated by «a 6G6G, while a simple regenera- 
tive receiver is used. WSESN reports that 60 
members of the CARSMARS are forming a 
carrier-current net for emergency work. 

W7EFRA warns that any ecarrier-current sys- 
tem should not be regarded as a “‘private’’ line, 
because harmonics may readily be picked up on 
near-by broadeast receivers. So be careful what 
you talk about! W7FRA, who has worked with 
carrier equipment, says that under favorable 
conditions it has been possible to cover distances 
up to 70 miles with 3 watts input to a 59! 

Many others have registered and are engaged 
in building gear for the project. 

In response to several inquiries, a license is 
not required for carrier-current work. Radiation 
is not permitted, of course. If the field strength 
of the signal does not exceed 15 wv. per meter ata 
receiving antenna removed about 900 feet (for 
a frequency of 170 ke.) from power wiring which 





W2ACB of G. E.2s Research Laboratory in Sehenee- 
tady adjusting a three-ampere arc-light beam. This 
apparatus was used several years ago to carry President 
Roosevelt’s voice from the top of Whiteface Mountain 


to Lake Placid, a distance of about eight miles; similar 
. has covered 


apparatus, using a seventy-five-ampere are 
a distance of thirty-two miles, limited only by the 


curvature of the earth. 
QST for 
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may be carrying the r.f., it is probably safe to 
assume that radiation is not taking place. 


DH. M. 


PROJECT B 





Light | 


PRACTICALLY every sea-going boat is 
equipped with the well-known ‘“‘blinker”’ system 
of communication. It is an obvious method of 
communication using a ray of light. In its simplest 
form it is non-directive and very wasteful of light 
energy. Nevertheless it is used over distances of 
several miles at night. 

During the last war, Professor Wood of Johns 
Hopkins developed a highly-directive light-beam 
communication system using a telescope, an 
automobile head lamp and an eyepiece. His lens 
was a magic lantern projection lens, probably of 
relatively short-focal length. Fig. 1 shows a 
schematic of this system. 

The fundamental principles involved are as 
follows: The lens has a definite focal length, 
which may be measured as the distance from the 
center of the lens to the image of the sun when, 
for instance, the lens is used like a burning glass. 
The light from the sun comprises substantially- 
parallel rays, and if a small source of light is 
placed where the sharpest image of the sun is 
formed, that is, at a distance away from the lens 
equal to the focal length of the lens, the light from 
the small source will leave the lens in substan- 
tially-parallel rays and can be directed at a 
receiving location with remarkably-small spread. 
The eyepiece, which is a small magnifying lens, 
is placed as shown and adjusted so that the fila- 
ment of the lamp is in sharp focus. The eyepiece 
and lamp are then simultaneously moved with 
respect to the objective lens (or front lens) until 
the receiving location is in sharp focus, as seen 
through the glass bulb of the lamp. The distant 
scene will be upside down as viewed in the eye- 
piece, and the filament will show against the dis- 
tant target. If we had a perfect optical system, 
the only place where the light could be seen at : 
distance is where the filament appears to be pro- 
jected against the target. As a matter of fact, 
in Hartford we have set up a two-way system 
over a distance of one mile and attained spreads 
of about three feet. It is a weird sensation to see 
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Fig. 1 Light source in place in telescope used in 
simple light-beam communication experiments. 
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the powerful blinker system, in daylight, then 
move a couple of feet to one side into a region 
where it is invisible. We use 2.5-volt flashlight 
bulbs on two dry cells and key the filament. Ten 
words a minute at first is good going. The brighter 
the light, the faster one can receive. We do the 
receiving with or without the telescope. It is a 
little easier on the eyes without the ’scope, if the 
light is bright enough. Fig. 2 shows what is seen 
looking through the eyepiece. Don’t light the 


Scope and Tripod 
at Rec end 





Filament 
House 
Lomp 
Bulb 
Fig. 2 Light source and receiving point as seen in 


the eyepiece of the telescope. 


filament while looking through the eyepiece, as 
you may damage your eye. The sharpness of the 
scene is somewhat wrecked by the necessity of 
looking through the small bulb, but is ample for 
adjusting. The telescope must be held rigidly. 

For a given focal length and given lamp, the 
received brightness will vary as the square of the 
aperture of the lens. A three-inch diameter lens 
will yield nine times 2s much light as a one-inch 
lens. Small but bright lamps should be used. The 
spread is directly proportional to the size of the 
light source and inversely proportional to the 
foeal length. Large filaments result in useless 
spread. Some gain in selectivity is obtained by 
orientating the filament so that the plane of the 
filament lies in the axis of the ’scope. A single 
straight short filament would be best of all. 

We used actual telescopes in the tests, but there 
is no need to have expensive instruments to do a 
good job. Excellent results can be obtained from 
the simplest of equipment. Your local optician 
will have unfinished spectacle lenses in stock, 
probably costing less than a dollar (ours was 75¢). 
Ask for a ‘‘2-diopter’’ plano-convex lens (one 
side flat, the other 2 diopters convex). If he does 
not have one like that, a double-convex lens 
(both sides convex, each one diopter) can be used 
as a second choice. The term diopter is simply a 
measure of the focal length. A 1-diopter lens 
focuses at about 40 inches, a 2-diopter lens at 
about 20 inches. If you can find an old spectacle 
lens with a positive cut (generally used for far- 
sighted persons), it will serve just as well. You 
ean determine its focal length by using it as a 
burning-glass and measuring the distance from 
the ground at which it focuses the smallest circle 
of brilliant light (actually, an image of the sun) 
on the ground. If the lens will not so focus a sun 
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Fig. 3 A—“Schematic” of 
the light-beam transmitter, 
The simplest light source is 
shown in position in the tube. 
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image, it is doubtless a negative cut (for near- 
sighted persons) and is not suitable for the pur- 
pose. 

Get a mailing tube of the approximate diame- 
ter of the spectacle lens and as long as its focal 
length (20 inches in the case of the 2-diopter 
lens). With a rag or milk-bottle brush, coat the 
inside with a dull-black paint (lampblack is ex- 
cellent), or form a cylinder of dull-black paper 
and insert it in the tube. Fasten the lens to one 
end of the tube with Duco cement, or preferably 
by some mechanical support such as the threaded 
flange of an old flashlight since this will facilitate 
removal and cleaning of the lens. 

For the light-source unit (see Fig. 3A), get a 
small tube shield, split it lengthwise and spring 
it to a larger diameter so friction will hold it to 
the inside of the mailing tube. Then mount a 
couple of “penlite” cells and a small flashlight 
bulb of the proper voltage as shown in the sketch. 
This little unit will slide inside the mailing tube, 
allowing you to get the bulb’s filament at the 
exact focus — distance D. 

A mechanical sighting system can be rigged up 
by the use of a small wire brad (the head for the 
rifle-sight bead) and a soldering lug (the smaller 
hole for the sighting field). Tack the brad into 
the mailing tube at the lens end, allowing about 
one-half inch to remain visible. Fourteen or so 
inches to the rear drill a small hole and use a 
self-threading screw to attach the soldering lug, 
bent into an “‘L”’ bracket. To calibrate the sight, 
turn on your light-beam system in a dimly- 
lighted room and point the spot at a far wall. 
Then adjust the height of the brad head so that, 
by sighting it through the tiny wire hole of the 
lug, it is aimed at a point above the spot by a dis- 
tance equal to the distance between the head of 
the brad and the axis of the mailing tube (dis- 
tance X, Fig. 3A — probably two inches in the 
average case). If you were to adjust the sights 
directly at the spot in such a short distance, it 
would be quite inaccurate at longer distances. 
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light-source unit 


Magnitying glass 


Eyeplece 
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At B is illustrated the prefer. 
able unit giving more accu- 
rate control of the beam’s di. 
rection. Distance D is the 
focal length of the spectacle 
lens — about 20 inches for 
the lens shown. Distance Y js 
the focal length of the magni. 
fying glass or “linen-tester.” 





Correct adjustment, as described above, will give 
a theoretical maximum error of two inches at any 
distance. 

\ much more convenient light-source unit is 
shown in Fig. 3B. Utilizing a magnifying eye- 
piece, it helps immeasurably in pointing the beam 
exactly where you want it and makes the me- 
chanical sighting system unnecessary. It may be 
substituted for the light-source unit shown in 
place in Fig. 3A. Any small magnifying lens of 
good quality (no flashlight lenses, please!) will 
suffice. The “‘linen-tester”’ type is excellent and 
the cost at an optician’s is less than a dollar. Get 
a coil form or tube shield or some cylindrical 
piece which will fit snugly inside the mailing 
tube; you may have to wrap a layer or two of ad- 
hesive tape around whatever you choose to make 
it fit. Using glue, solder or some alternative me- 
chanical scheme, mount the eyepiece at one end 
of the cylinder and the flashlight bulb inside it at 
the foeal point of the eyepiece (distance Y) which 
you can easily determine by moving the bulb 
back and forth until the filament is in exact 
focus as seen through the glass by your eye. Now 
the entire cylinder assembly may slide back and 
forth inside the tube, and actually you have a 
crude telescope. 

When focussing on a distant objective, viewed 
through the lenses, the center of your projected 
beam may be accurately known from the position 
of the bulb filament superimposed on the distant 
scene. Don’t be surprised when you find the image 
upside down; remember your study of lens sys- 
tems in physics. In communicating, the trans- 
mitter must be supported firmly to prevent shim- 
mying; this is important since the field is so 
narrow. Scout up an old camera tripod if you 
can. With such an arrangement, signals can be 
seen easily at night at a distance of five miles. 
For receiving code signals the naked eye or a pai! 
of field glasses can be used. 

We have carried out some experiments with 
i.c.w. over a short distance, using an interrupte! 
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disc in front of the lamp and a photocell at the 
receiving end, feeding an audio amplifier and 
‘phones. Results indicate that it should be a 
cinch to use this system over distances of a mile 
or more, using fairly good telescopes. We hope 
to have a complete report on this in the next 
issue. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an account of experi- 
ments using voice modulation on an ordinary 
hand flashlight. We have tried this scheme on a 
small scale indoors and ean verify that it works! 
The speech quality was unexplainably good. 

We have in the works an experimental set-up 
involving modulating the light by means of a 
voice-coil-driven variable slit. This requires some 
mechanical ingenuity and we have no simple dope 
to offer at the present writing. 

It is suggested that those seriously interested 
in optical systems and simple telescope making, 
purchase Amateur. Telescope Making, published 
by the Scientific American Publishing Company, 
New York, price $2.50. 

Everyone who has witnessed our blinker sys- 
tem in operation has been greatly impressed with 
the small field, brightness of the flash and low 
power (less than one watt). 

—R. B. Bourne, W1ANA, and John 
Huntoon, WILVQ. 





the parts for a_ light-beam 
transmitter are easily obtained 
and assembled. Components are 
here shown in “exploded” view. 
The flashlight bulb may be 
plainly seen in the aluminum 
shield can which, when assem- 
bled with the eyepiece, slides in- 
side the mailing tube for focus- 
sing purposes. Slots were cut in 
the tube to permit use of the 
“linen-tester” magnifying glass 
as an eyepiece without removing 
its tripod legs. The mailing tube 
houses a spectacle lens, at the 
top in this view. 
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At right is shown a less- 
desirable but simpler light 
source with self-contained 
power supply, use of which 











necessitates mechanical 
sights as described in the 
text. 
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Tue only report we have so far on the 
practical aspects of communication by audio 
induction is a letter from WSATF, who is doing 
some work with it. Thus far he has been able to 
cover several yards, using only miscellaneous 
coils which happened to be available. With more 
specialized equipment he hopes to cover a con- 
siderably greater range. 
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To pare we have six experimenters en- 
rolled for work with r.f. induction fields. Since the 
publication of the basic information in the April 
issue, several pieces of equipment (20-ke. con- 
verter, etc.) are under construction. 

The question has arisen as to the project 
classification under which college and (in future, 
presumably) community ‘‘radio”’ networks come. 
Initially it was considered that these constituted 
“carrier-current’”’ or Project-A work. However, 
Alvin Eurich, W7HFZ (ex-WCFT-W10XDA), 
argues that this is also induction, in that the 
‘“‘final jump” is by means of the inductive field. 
Citing his work with such a system at Williams 
College, W7HFZ says: 

“‘T had hopes of working out a wired system of 
carrier-current communication over the a.e. lines 
to pick up remote programs for the college. After 
we laid over seven miles of wire to cover just 
three points we soon gave it up, however. 

“The system finally installed at Williams was 
an interesting affair. The problem was an unusual 
one in the first place in that the campus was 
spread out over an area of several miles. The 
first approach to get coverage in all parts was to 
use glorified phono oscillators with the output 
coupled into the steam-heat pipes near the tops 
of the buildings. The disadvantage of this system 
was that there was enough leakage from one unit 
to another to cause interference of a heterodyne 
nature on sensitive receivers. This system was 
changed to one where a complete r.f. unit located 
at the studio was modulated and the r.f. then 
wired over our own system to the various build- 
ings, and there fed into a Class-A r.f. amplifier 
which was coupled into the heating pipes. This 
resulted in a good program, with no heterodyne 
from one unit to another. In faét, various units 
would add to each other.”’ 

We hope to have a detailed story on this type 
of operation in a future issue of QS7’. In the mean- 
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time, W7HFZ emphasizes two points of caution: 
The first is to make sure the radiated field falls 
within the specified limits (April, 1941, QS7, p. 
28); the second, to go easy on the broadcast band 
“B.el.’s are very touchy!” he warns. --C. B.D 
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EN REFERENCE to the article describing 
the aircraft detector in March QST7, several 
readers have referred to a statement in a recent 
issue of Reader's Digest that acoustic systems for 
aircraft detection are useless because of the 
relatively small difference between the speeds ot 
sound and aireratt flight. This difference, how- 
ever, has no bearing upon the purpose for which 
the unit described in QS7T’ was designed. Ob- 
servers in the Aircraft Warning Service are 
interested primarily in knowing when enemy 
aircraft is in the immediate vicinity of one of the 
observation points. They customarily make these 
observations by ear, unless it is possible to locate 
the plane by sight. The amplifier is intended 
merely to provide means of detecting the presence 
of aircraft in the vicinity of the observer's post 
without the necessity for remaining out-of-doors 
continuously. 

Acoustic systems also have another use in 
which the time-lag factor plays no important 
part. This is in determining the course of ap- 
proach with a directive system. With such a 
directive system, the observer notes the change in 
bearing of the sound over a period of time. If the 
horizontal bearing changes this indicates that the 
approaching aircraft probably will not pass 
directly overhead. On the other hand, if the 
horizontal bearing remains unchanged, while the 
vertical bearing increases, this is an Indication 
that the observer is on the course and bombing 
may be expected. In this way, factories in I:ng- 
land equipped with acoustic systems have been 
able to work with far less interruption than those 
which depend solely upon government regional 
warnings. 

We have been advised that mail to Mr. A. FE. 
Hayes, Jr., Group Leader for this section, should 
be addressed to him at 1315 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass., instead of the address given in the 
April issue. 
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EREGARDING the re-born “ Experimenter’s 
Section” project on supersonic communication, | 
thought it might not be amiss to offer a few com- 
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ments on some work I started just recently in this 
field —- with the same object in mind as the 


ARRL Haq. gang — and perhaps I might even be 
rash enough to offer a few prophecies based on 
very incomplete evidence. 

So far, the work at W2AER has consisted of 
building the most sensitive detector for sound 
waves just above the audible range that I could 
make with standard parts. After a few Sundays of 
playing around, the present stage of things is as 
follows: An Astatic N-380 crystal mike is coupled 
in usual fashion to a 6AC7 amplifier with a plate 
load consisting of an 8d-mh. coil tuned by 4 
0.0007-ufd. condenser, This output voltage is fed 
to the signal grid of a converter tube, which just 
happens to be a 6A8. The oscillator section works 
at 400 ke. and the converter-tube output is loosely 
coupled to an HRO receiver tuned to 380 ke, If 
coupling Is too loose, the receiver noise level will 
predominate, but if tightly coupled the 400-ke. 
carrier will be so strong as to cause overloading. 
To minimize this, the oscillator portion of the 
6A8 is run at lower than usual plate voltage, and 
a crude balancing system was used to balance 
out most of the 400-ke. signal. A balanced modu- 
lator would be more elegant, but was not. in- 
stalled because the present set-up has a noise 
level almost entirely created in the first amplifier 
tube, and no improvement 1s needed. 

In regard to signal-to-noise ratio, the noise 
due to thermal agitation in the microphone load 
resistor is Inversely proportional to the square 
root of the resistance, and about equals the 
6AC7 noise if the resistor is 14 megohin and fre- 
quency is 20,000 ¢.p.s. By making the resistor 
several megohms, the tube contributes most of 
the noise. On paper, the situation can be im- 
proved by connecting the microphone to a step-up 
transformer, but none made is good enough. 
Several tubes might be used in parallel for the 
input stage, or the microphone capacitance 
might be tuned with a parallel inductance on the 
order of 80 mh. of very high Q. But average coils 
are not good enough and they also pick up long- 
wave commercial stations unless very well 
shielded. Theoretically there is no limit to the 
improvement obtainable, but practically only a 
few-fold| improvement might be possible by 
taking great pains. 

The best type of microphone available seems so 
far to be the erystal-diaphragm type. Theoreti- 
eally, one might think some sort of microphone 
relay action, such as a condenser mike unbalanc- 
ing a bridge circuit, or varying an_ oscillator 
frequency and using an fm. detector, would be of 
use, but the variation obtained will be so small 
that it becomes thoroughly impractical. If one 
can go into the microphone-building business, | 
suspect that a big improvement would result 
from use of resonance; e.g., the sound source 
described by St. Clair in the May ‘41 Review of 
Scientific Instruments used as a mike, or a reso- 
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nant bar with crystal pick-up attached. The 
ultimate limit will be when thermal agitation of 
the air molecules becomes the chief noise source. | 
do not know how far this noise level lies below the 
noise level of my present equipment. 

The present set-up is roughly as sensitive as the 
ear at the upper audible frequencies. At 20 ke. we 
can pick up the sound of coins jingling or dog 
whistles anywhere in the house, birds twittering 
at 20 ke. (about their top frequency) at over a 
hundred feet. Many unsuspected noise sources 
are disclosed, the most impressive being metal 
objects, frictional noises, sibilancy of speech, 
erinkling cellophane, tinfoil, ete. 

My future program for spare Sundays includes 
rigging up a 20-ke. oscillator, amplifier, and 
usual speaker to see what can be done with simple 
equipment. Then I hope to build a more powerful 
sound source of the type described by St. Clair, 
for which he claims 50 watts of sound output, and 
also a pair of carefully-figured parabolic reflectors, 
which would seem to be better than horns for this 
purpose, and, thirdly, some microphones using 
low-loss resonant bars. John Dyer, also of the 
CBS television department, is quite interested 
and has a lathe which will be useful. 

As to predictions, this type of propagation is 
characterized by attenuation of so many db. per 
unit of distance (you can find the figure in hand- 
books) so that every ten-fold increase in power, 
sensitivity, directivity, and selectivity will result 
in an extension of the range by a disappointingly 
small amount. Contrast this with radio or light 
propagation in a line-of-sight path where a four- 
fold power increase doubles the range. The range 
will always be quite limited, therefore, although 
some interest will be added by the expectation 
that freak weather or topography may give quite 
large undeserved increases in effective power, As 
to what the limiting range is, I am entirely un- 
prepared to guess, but I will guess anyway that 
since a locomotive whistle can be heard several 
miles with the whistle as a source, the ear as 
detector, no directivity or selectivity to speak of, 
and attenuation not so very much less than at 
20,000 eveles, we might get a range on the order 
of a mile with good equipment, and probably a 
quarter of a mile with simple equipment. Even 
simple mikes and speakers have a quite directive 
pattern at this frequency. 

The investigation will be very entertaining 
even if nothing ever comes of it! 

— John Hollywood, W2AER. 
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A PROMINENT amateur on the West Coast 
writes as follows: 
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“T notice by March QS7' that the gang is em- 
barked on a program of communication by gas 
pipes, sewers, light lines, barbed wire and blink- 
ers. This is swell. But I’ve got still another sug- 
gestion. 

““A few years ago, in the process of some geo- 
physical research, I put a couple of electrodes in 
the ground about 1000 feet apart and connected 
output of a 300-watt modulator across them. It 
required rematching the impedances, of course, 
because the resistance between the stakes was 
only a few hundred ohms. 

“The receiving point was about two miles 
away, and the equipment consisted of a good 
audio amplifier, level measuring equipment and 
provision for inserting various filters into the 
lay-out. The pick-up was also a couple of elec- 
trodes, with provision for varying the spacing 
and trying several configurations for directional 
effects. The impedances between the network of 
electrodes and the grid of the first amplifier tube 
was matched and phased by ordinary audio 
transformers of the line-to-tube type. 

“The low frequency a.c. impedances between 
electrodes is approximately the same as for d.c. 
so long as one keeps the d.c. current low. With 
high d.c. currents, one may get into polarizing 
difficulties. For all practical purposes, however, 
the resistance as read on an ordinary service- 
man’s d. ec. ohmmeter is the equivalent of the low- 
frequeney a.c. impedance. At high audio fre- 


Cont nued on page 96 
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Old Glory replaces the beam on W6AK’s 
tower. This is the second time that he has 


lowered his antenna because of war! 
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ARMY-AMATEUR RADIO SYSTEM ACTIVITIES 











Terr have been numerous attempts to 
present a case in favor of operating privileges for 
selected amateurs since the issuance of FCC’s 
closing Order No. S7 on Dee. Sth. Active en- 
thusiasm for most of the proposed plans could not 
he initiated because they were not codrdinated 
with the civil defense plan, which would cause 
continuous confusion by the injection of new 
ideas, policies and programs as the national effort 
gained momentum. Therefore they were of little 
more practical benefit than an echo. 

The DCB has indicated to the Office of Civilian 
Defense that it will be receptive to a well co- 
ordinated plan for the use of amateurs in civilian 
defense. An outline of such a plan has been sub- 
mitted to the Codédrdinating Committee. The 
Chief Signal Officer has received hundreds of 
inquiries from amateurs requesting information 
as to how they could be most useful during the 
emergency. Some of them indicated they would 
like to sell their equipment, some submitted plans 
of utilization, while others attempted to issue 
“friendly advice.” This column will have 
served its purpose if answers to the above ques- 
tions are given. 

The communications effort has now reached a 
stage where its details are so varied and so num- 
erous that it is difficult to determine which phase 
is most important. Space and time do not permit 
a discussion of each, so for sake of brevity, let’s 
be satisfied with statements of fact. 


CAPABILITIES 

Tue Chief Signal Officer is aware of the 
potential capabilities of the amateur radio opera- 
tor and his equipment. However, communication 
security requirements necessarily come first. Strict 
enforcement of security regulations may prevent 
eventual legislation to conscript, seal or pool all 
the physical facilities of amateur stations which 
might prove useful to the enemy for aircraft 
position-finding. 


SALE OF EQUIPMENT 

A number of amateurs have offered their 
equipment to the government for the duration of 
the emergency, while others have offered to sell 
their equipment to the armed forces or anyone 
else that could pay their price. Answers to the 
above questions respectfully are: while your 
government greatly appreciates your genuine 
patriotism in offering your equipment, it is not 
considered economically sound to accept a variety 
of transmitters and receivers that would require 
a store-house’of varied replacement parts, ulti- 
mate objective being a minimum of types. 
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War Department, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D. C. 





If you must sell your equipment, be sure of the 
purchaser, be sure that your amateur facilities 
will not be subverted to the use of “fifth colum- 
nists.”’ It is hard to imagine anyone buying ama- 
teur equipment at this time for strictly defense 


purposes. 


HOW TO AID YOUR COUNTRY MosT 


Bn the affairs of men and nations there 
must be “firsts.”? Preparing ourselves for duty in 
a position of need is the amateur’s “first” to-day, 
Important in Signal Corps activities is the need 
for an abundant supply of radie operators and 
technicians, and this end can be accomplished 
only if each of us finds his most useful spot and 
does his utmost to assist the national effort. 
Jecause our “rigs” have been put aside to permit 
government facilities to function, we are not 
going to sit back and ‘‘brood.”’ Those of us who 
prefer to operate will enlist in the service as 
operators, while those who are technically in- 
clined will enlist as technicians. Recently the 
Chief Signal Officer received a letter from a 
Blairstown, Lowa, high-school youth, who stated 
that he and his class ‘‘ would like to do their part 
in the war.” In his answer to the youth, Major 
General Dawson Olmstead said, ‘‘ Actually the 
way you can help most is by making radio tech- 
nicians for the Signal Corps out of yourselves.” 
During World War I there were approximately 
5000 amateurs in the military service. Records of 
this office indicate that at present there are in 
excess of 12,000 already in the service in this war 
and, 2f we don’t have your name yet, better see your 
recruiting officer, join your pals for a personal 
QSO, and get on the Honor Roll. 


HoW YoU CAN PLACE YOURSELF 
TO BE OF MOST BENEFIT 
fr you are of military age, physically fit, 

and not bound by marital ties, you can enlist in 
the Signal Corps as radio operator or technician 
by presentation of your operator license to the 
recruiting officer. Or if you have the educational 
qualifications (either a degree in EE or its equiva- 
lent in technical knowledge and practical experi- 
ence) you may apply direct to the personnel 
section, Chief Signal Office, stating your qualifica- 
tions. You will then be in a position to be inter- 
viewed for possible future assignment to the 
Electronics Training Group and a commission 
in the Signal Corps. 

If you are not in position to accept military 
service by reason of physical defects, marital 
ties, sex, age, or for any unmentioned reason, you 
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ean either apply to your local civil defense board 
and state your case, or contact your C. A. Signal 
Office (page 31, February QS7’) for possible 
assignment as radio operator in Civil Service. If 
for any reason you prefer the Navy, the Marine 
Corps or the Coast Guard, then by all means go 
to their aid. Just remember that the services need 
you, and if I know my hams — and I think I do 
— youll be there. 


THE COORDINATION BRANCH 

AMERICAN inventive genius has brought 
forth so many new types of radio signaling equip- 
ment that the Signal Corps has set up a special 
branch for the purpose of reducing its communica- 
tion system to a limited number of standardized 
models. 

The new Communication Coérdination Branch 
is headed by Colonel David N. Crawford, one of 
the Army’s leading radio specialists. Colonel] 
Crawford comes to the assignment from a tour of 
duty with the air defense activities of the Air 
Foree Combat Command. His instructions from 
Major General Dawson Olmstead, Chief Signal 
Officer, are to reduce the number of types of equip- 
ment to a minimum consistent with the require- 
ments of all the Army’s arms and services. 

In order to reconcile the communication re- 
quirements of all the fighting arms, these arms 
are represented by specially qualified officers on 
the Army Communications & Equipment Co- 
ordination Board. This board includes representa- 
tives of the Infantry, Field Artillery, Cavalry, 
Coast Artillery, Air Corps and Armored Force, 
as well as the Signal Corps. Also on the board are 
liaison officers from the Navy, the Marine Corps 
and the armed forces of the other United Nations. 
Considerable progress has already been made in 
coordinating the equipment of Great Britain and 
the United States, utilizing the best features of 
inventions developed in the laboratories of both 
nations. 

A major task of the new branch is to recom- 
mend the frequency bands to be allotted to the 
various arms and services. This task is similar to 
some of the controls exercised by the Federal 
Communications Commission in respect to the 
activities of commercial companies. In the case 
of the Army the problem is complicated by the 
fact that the transmitters are for the most part 
not fixed geographically like those for a civilian 
broadeasting station. Instead, thousands of them 
are in rapidly moving airplanes, tanks and othe: 
vehicles. It is the problem of the Signal Corps to 
keep those transmitters functioning without inter 
ference that would disrupt the Army’s lifeline of 
communications. A third function of the branch 
is to insure uniformity of procedures for using the 
equipment in the field, to the end that all ele- 
ments of the Army may work together as combat 
teams and enjoy speedy and thoroughly co- 
ordinated communications. 
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Tue lightning has struck and we are at 
war with Germany as the May, 1917, QST ap- 
pears: ‘‘War has come to our good old Star 
Spangled Banner, and all the sacrifices we have 
dimly dreamed in the past are now up to us to 
make.”’ By presidential authority, the Navy’s 
District Communication Superintendents have 
ordered the immediate closing of all stations, both 
transmitting and receiving; antennas lowered, 
apparatus disconnected from aerial and ground 
und otherwise rendered inoperative. The League 
has placed its services and resources at the dis- 
position of the government. All amateur traffic is 
halted where it happened to be. The League’s 
president and general manager have been called 
into consultation to help secure both operators 
and apparatus, and members are asked to ‘‘Step 
up promptly and get into the game with the 
spirit and snap for which the ARRL is famous. 
If we cannot work our own stations, we can easily 
enough work one of Uncle Sam’s.’’ Meanwhile 
the Editor tentatively drops QST to 48 pages to 
offset the temporary decrease in revenue, because 
many advertisers cannot continue. 

The League is three years old, had grown lust- 
ily, and on the very eve of war has perfected its 
national organization with the help of many of 
the best-known amateurs of the country. The 
first formal constitution has been adopted on 
February 28th. H. P. Maxim, 1ZM, and C. D. 
Tuska, 1ZT, continue as president and secre- 
tary, respectively. A. A. Hebert, 2ZH, has been 
elected vice-president and general manager, and 
C. R. Runyon, Jr., 2ZS, is the treasurer. Di- 
rectors already elected consist, in addition, of 
J. O. Smith, 2ZL; R. H. G. Mathews, 9ZN; 
J. C. Cooper, Jr.; F. M. Corlett, 5ZC; W. H. 
Smith, 9ZF; H. C. Seefred, 6EA; V. F. Camp, 
2RL; H. L. Stanley, 2FS; W. T. Fraser, 8VX; 
W. T. Gravely, 3RO; Theodore E. Gaty and 
Miller Reese Hutchinson — with others yet to 
be elected from large centers. League divisions 
appear for the first time, six of them, with divi- 
sion managers to supersede the old trunkline 
managers: Atlantic Division, J. O. Smith, divi- 
sion manager; East Gulf, J. C. Cooper, jr.; Cen- 
tral, Ralph Mathews; West Gulf, Frank Corlett; 
Rocky Mountain, W. H. Smith; Pacific, H.C. 
Seefred. The division managers appoint district 
superintendents and the latter appoint assistants, 
the whole constituting an operating department 
covering the country. The munagement of such 
operations is in the hands of General Manager 
Hebert, with offices in New York, while QST con- 
tinues to be published at Hartford. The dues have 
been set at $2 and now include QST. 
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The “Battleship” V.F.0. 


The Mechanies of Oscillator Construction 


BY P. H. BLOOM,* W8SDV 


Hh vince been a “one crystal’? man since 
going on 20-meter ‘phone over a year ago, I have 
had plenty of sad experiences in being covered up 
by interference, with a good many contacts lost. 
The number of incomplete contacts in 90% of the 
cases was due entirely to an immovable frequency. 
Then there were many possible contacts that 
could have been made with stations on the other 
end of the band, calls that were not even at- 
tempted because of the curious and oft-lamented 
fact that so many hams wouldn’t cover the com- 
plete band after a CQ. The obvious answer was a 
variable-frequency oscillator. 

Which of the dozens of circuits available 
should be used was quite a problem. Those that I 
had seen or heard on the air did not have the 
points I believed should be available in so im- 
portant a part of a transmitter as its frequency 
control. Then came the March, 1941, issue of 
QST containing By Goodman’s idea of a v.f.o.,! 
which looked so good in the reading that I had 
just about decided to duplicate it. At about that 
time Merle Masiker, W8SYZ, happened to drop 
in for a visit, and we discussed that article. He 
also decided that it looked good. In fact, before 
the week was out he had it finished and working. 
The layout, parts list and circuit of Goodman’s 
article was followed exactly, and the performance 
was all that By claimed for it. 

Before Merle put the oscillator in service in his 
transmitter, I had a chance to work with it, give 

* 2103 Evansdale, Toledo, Ohio 

! Goodman, “‘ A Gang-Tuned V.F.O.,"° QS7, March, 1941 
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The “battleship” v.f.o. is a business-like unit, with 
only control switches and the tuning dial on the front 
panel. Padder and other adjustments are screwdriver 
controlled. 
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it some frequency runs, test its stability, and in 
general marvel at its performance. However, in 
the testing several improvements came to mind 
which were later incorporated in my own version 
of the oscillator. In the first place, Goodman did 
stress that his model was designed to be as sim- 
ple and straight forward as possible. Therefore, 
in spite of the additional bracing, the v.f.o. 
could not be handled without a noticeable change 
in frequency. Not that a person will attempt to 
pick up the v.f.o. while in actual operation on 
the air, but it is a perfect test of mechanical 
stability to be able to do so without affecting the 
frequency. To my mind, mechanical stability in a 
variable frequency oscillator is fully as important 
as its electrical stability. 

Also, more bandspread was considered desirable 
on the higher frequencies. Because of the ganging 
ot three condensers, each of which is designed to 
hold its setting in any position (necessitating 
rather tight bearings) so much force is required 
in turning the gang that none of the friction-type 
vernier dials will drive the assembly without 
slipping. On the other hand, on a straight dial 
the 20-meter ’phone band occupies only a few 
degrees, making small adjustments of frequency, 
or resetting to a predetermined frequency, quite 
difficult. Also, because of the aforementioned 
tight bearings in the condenser assembly, the 
shaft of the last condenser will store some tor- 


sional energy which will gradually — and some- 
times suddenly — let go and swing the other con- 


densers if the v.f.o. is jarred or bumped or the 
dial touched, resulting in a frequency shift. 

Another thought was to incorporate more 
thorough shielding, designing the chassis to take 
advantage of that shielding to produce a very 
rigid assembly. I decided then to take up where 
Goodman left off, to see how far I could go to 
reach the utmost in both electrical and mechani- 
cal stability with tools and services available to 
the average ham. The last of the changes was to 
incorporate a power supply to make a. self- 
contained unit. 

The problem of a rigid chassis was solved with 
the help of my good friend ‘Doc’ Jarvis, 
WS8RRzZ, who in his capacity as Superintendent of 
the Superior Metal Casket Company knows all 
the tricks of the bending machines. He worked out 
the details of the interstage shields and the pan, 
and the finished assembly, though made of No. 
20 gauge metal, is as strong as the Rock of 
Gibraltar has so far turned out to be. 
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The dial question, for bandspread, 
was neatly solved by the National 
pW-O dial and gear unit. The extra 
cost was more than justified by its 
performance in the finished model. 
A bit of pencil work showed a reset 
accuracy of 0.02°% (for 180 degrees) 
which is nearly as good or better than 
all but the most expensive labora- 
tory precision oscillators. That ac- 
curacy applies only to the unloaded 
dial, and would have applied to the 
output frequency but for the conden- 
ser drag mentioned earlier in this 
article. With an extra mark between 
each present dial division, and ball 
bearings on the condensers, the reset 
accuracy on the output frequency in 














the 80-meter band would be 0.01°%. 

The extra dial marking is a future 
improvement to be made here. And 
[ will be the first customer for a small 
ball-bearing condenser similar in size to the con- 
densers used in this v.f.o., and especially designed 
for gang use. To get back to the present, this dial 
gives me a bandspread of 12 feet on the output 
frequency, 3500 to 4000 ke., and nearly 514 
inches of bandspread on the 20- meter ‘phone 
band alone. The bandspread on 20 ’phone would 
have been even greater had I been able to buy 
condensers with semi-circular plates instead of 
the midline type. 

Plate and filament power supply transformers 
are mounted on rubber. The tedious work, and 
the part that took most of my time in building, 
was fitting the shield walls. The rigidity of the 
finished unit depends entirely on doing this part 
of the job properly. The chassis and shields were 
assembled and taken apart many times in the 
process until each piece fitted right, producing 
the sought-for rigidity. 

Description 

The photo of the front of the model shows the 
simplicity of the front panel, which has only the 
dial and control switches on it. This obviates 
any temptation to fiddle with vital controls, 
both by the operator himself and by curious 





What better time than now to get 
those needed improvements to the v.f.o. 
under way—or, for that matter, to 
build a good one if you haven’t used one 
before? Here are some good pointers on 
the mechanical layout and construction 
of such a unit, aimed particularly at 
eliminating those constructional faults 
which may be as important as circuit 
details in determining stability. 
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\ rear view. ‘Tubes are accessible, but all other working parts are 
enclosed in shielded compartments. 


visitors. The oscillator bandset, doubler and 
final padders are screw-driver adjusted through 
openings in the chassis and shield covers. Looking 
at the rear view, the hole through which the 6L6 
final padder is adjusted ean be seen in the left 
center of the back drop of the pan. At the bottom 
center is the hole through which the neutralizing 
condenser is adjusted. To the right of that is the 
ground post, and farther to the right is the key 
jack. The 5Z3 is behind the plate transformer. 
To the right of the rectifier, but hidden from 
view, is the VR150-80, and just above that tube is 
the midget remote relay. The first choke is mostly 
hidden by the rectifier tube. R.f. output is taken 
from the two feed-through insulators. In the 
front view, the left-hand toggle controls fila- 
ments, with the white pilot light operating, and 
the right toggle controls the plate supply with the 
red pilot light indicating. This switch turns on 
the v.f.o. without energizing the rest of trans- 
mitter, for setting or listening to the oscillator. 

The bottom view shows the placement of most 
of the parts. The three 8-ufd. filter condensers 
are at the left, with the bleeder just below. To 
the right is the 5000-ohm dropping resistor to the 
VR150-30, the socket for which is under the 
right-hand end of the resistor. The second filter 
choke is fastened to the wall that shields the 
140-140 6L6 padder condenser. Inside that shield 
and just to the left of the condenser are the three 
feed-through insulators which carry the r.f. and 
plate current to 6L6 tank coil. The 6L6 socket, 
neutralizing condenser, and associated resistors, 
by-pass condensers, r.f. choke, etc., are in the 
compartment to the right. The filament trans- 
former is just below. 

Next in line is the compartment containing 
the 6V6 doubler components, most of them 
readily identifiable. Fastened to the right-hand 
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custom to make a full- 
size paper layout, show- 
ing all the parts in their 
actual size. After decid- 
ing on a tentative lay- 
out, the complete wir- 
ing isdrawn in, pictorial 
fashion. After the first 
paper layout is finished, 
a number of interesting 
things show up. One 
can immediately see 
if the orientation and 
placement of sockets 
are right for best wiring, 
and which sockets and 
parts should be pre- 











Top-of-chassis view with the shield covers removed. The parts layout is described 


in the text. 


wall is the doubler padder, which is adjusted 
through a hole in the bottom dust cover. The 
doubler coil can be seen just above and to the left 
of the padder condenser. The two feed-through in- 
sulators carry the doubler r.f. to the appropriate 
condenser in the tuning gang. In the right top 
compartment are the 6J5 oscillator parts with the 
exception of the plate coil, zero-coefficient tank 
condensers, and the tickler coupling condenser. 
The last-mentioned components are located in 
the shielded compartment at the lower right. 
The wall of this compartment is 14 inch lower 
than the others, allowing a separate cover for this 
compartment. This cover, in addition to provid- 
ing further shielding for the oscillator coil, pre- 
vents some frequency change caused by pressure 
on the bottom dust cover when the unit is resting 
on the table. Note the gussets in each corner and 
the in-turned lip all around. These are big fac- 
tors in increasing the strength of the chassis. 
The top view, with the top shield dust cover 
removed, shows the arrangement of the condenser 
gang, tube and power supply layout. The 6J5 
oscillator plate tuning condenser is in the com- 
partment at the left together with the bandset 
condenser, which is fastened to the front 


wired because they will 
be located in difficult- 
to-get-at spots. The lo- 
cation of the shield wall 
can’ be more easily determined, as well as the 
location of holes for feed-through insulators and 
inter-shield wiring. It can be seen how and where 
to run wiring to facilitate cabling, and one can 
even determine the length of leads. After all 
changes that seem necessary have been made to 
the first layout, a new one is drawn up with all 
the corrections incorporated. Hours of time, tem- 
per and sometimes money can be saved by this 
procedure, with the knowledge that a well-plan- 
ned, neat-looking job will result. At one time or 
another nearly every ham has wished it would 
be possible to move a socket hole just a bit, or to 
turn a transformer, socket, or other apparatus 
around, or change its location, after it has been 
wired in place. Well, it can be done easily with 
an eraser and pencil before a single hole is drilled 
in a new chassis! Then, during the wiring, this 
same pictorial will save 75% of the time. No time 
is lost wondering how and where to put a lead, 
because one already knows. It’s not a new sys- 
tem, but certainly a valuable one when properly 
used. 

Several tools that are a practical necessity 
when working with metal are a small square, a 
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Layout and Construction 


Before actually starting any work ona 
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Shield compartment depth 512" 
Fig. 1 


Top view of shielding above the chassis. 
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Fig. 2 — Adjustable condenser mounting for oscillator 
section of condenser gang. Only this mounting has four 
legs; the other two mountings have three legs each. 





flexible steel tape, several small ‘‘C’”’ clamps, and 
a “split-shank”’ screwdriver that will hold a 
screw by its slot, a set of small socket wrenches, 
and a set of small, thin ‘‘S” wrenches. In my 
case these all came from the five and dime, and 
worked fine. 

The overall dimensions of this model are 9 
inches high, 17 inches long and 8 inches deep. 
The chassis pan is 8 by 17 by 31% inches, with a 
half-inch turned-in lip all around, and with gus- 
sets soldered in each corner as shown in the 
drawing, Fig. 3, and the bottom-view photograph. 
As mentioned before, this is a custom built job, 
and dimensions apply only to this particular 
model and layout. The whole idea behind this 
article is not so much 


for them and then have your local sheet metal 
shop bend them up for you. By having all di- 
mensions ready you will save money, as the fee 
is based on labor charge. 

Don’t expect the shields to fit well when the 
bender gets through with them. It takes filing, 
fitting, more filing, cutouts to clear screws and 
apparatus coming from above, and some bending 
of lips, until shields fit snugly. After that stage 
has been reached, holes should be drilled in the 
lips of shields to clear No. 6 by 34 sheet metal 
self-tapping screws for fastening shields to the 
pan and to each other. Have ample clearance so 
that shields can be shifted around slightly to take 
up any possible misalignment. With a scratch 
awl or ice pick spot holes in the pan to take the 
self-tapping screws, using the lips of the respec- 
tive shield walls as templates. A No. 35 drill is 
just right for a No. 6 screw. Screws should be 
spaced at least every 2 inches. One shield at a 
time should be drilled and fastened lightly to the 
chassis, until all are in place. With the under- 
chassis shielding fastened lightly in place, the 
same procedure is gone through with the top-of- 
chassis shielding — first, however, mounting the 
National dial gear unit and condenser gang. This 
part of the work is one of the most important 
operations, since continued reset accuracy of any 
v.f.o. is a function of a well-aligned smooth-work- 
ing condenser gang free from binding or sticking. 


Special Condenser Mountings 

After spending several hours trying to get a 
smooth-turning condenser lineup in the manner 
described by Goodman in his original article, it 
was found that no matter how they were ad- 
justed, there would always be some point in the 
are where one or the other condenser would bind. 
The reason was soon found to be that the angles 
on the condensers were not square! So a different 





to give a complete, de- 
tailed description with 








the expectation that 
it will be followed to 
the letter, but rather 
to show how it was 
done in this particular 
model. Changes can of 
course be made to fit 
the needs of your own 
particular circuit. Start 
with the chassis pan 
available. The pictori- 
al diagram that should 
be drawn up to fit your 
circuit will soon show 











whether that pan is 
suitable. Determine 














placement and dimen- 
sions of shield walls, 
draw up specifications 
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cause a frequency change. 


Bottom view with dust cover off. The oscillator coil compartment, in the lower 
right-hand corner, has a separate cover so that bending of the chassis cover cannot 
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The model is now ready for paint. 
ing. All apparatus should be taken 
off, all shields fastened lightly in place. 
all front panel screws in place. One 
| ground coat is sprayed on, inside and 
| 8 out, and when that has dried thor. 
| oughly, the finish coat is sprayed on, 
| covering the outside only. The reason 
| for not spraying pieces separately js 
| 
| 
| 
J 
| 


i) 


that «a lot of time is saved in not hay- 
1 ing to scrape paint off where the metal 
parts fasten to the chassis and to each 

other, for electrical conductivity. 





j 
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Fig. 3 Below -chassis shielding layout. Thickness of shield walls 


is exaggerated to show lip turns. Lips drawn with solid lines on oscil- 
lator coil compartment (upper left) are for separate cover. Lips shown 
dotted fasten to bottom of chassis. The turned-in half-inch lip all 
around the bottom of the chassis is not shown, to make clear the 
bending and placement of shield walls. Chassis depth is 315 inches. 


type of mounting was evolved, one that permitted 
the adjustment of each condenser in any plane. 
With this mounting a true, bind-free alignment 
ean be quickly reached. Complete details are 
shown in the drawing, Fig. 2. It may seem like a 
lot of work, but it has proved its worth here, in 
that in the six months this v.f.o. was in constant 
use not the slightest realignment was found 
necessary during a test while getting together the 
material for this article. 

Before using the couplers, true them up by 
loosening the four bolts, then re-tightening them, 
and when the assembly is found to be running 
true, lock each nut with another nut. During the 
adjustment for lining up the condensers do not 
use the dial to turn them, since the gear box 
develops so much power that it is hard to tell 
when the condensers are binding. Loosen the 
coupler on each side of the gear box and turn the 
gang by hand; then, when the condensers are felt 
to be running free, the couplers can be tightened 
to the gear-box drive shaft. Top-of-chassis shield 
compartments can now be assembled, drilled, and 
fitted to the pan. The hole for the dial shaft was 
made with a socket punch to give plenty of cle: 
ance and to allow for any misjudgment. in spot- 
ting the shaft. Now inspect and check the chassis 
to see if all necessary holes have been drilled. 
The front panel can now be drilled and attached 
to the chassis, using the chassis as a template, 
transferring location and size of holes with a bent 
scratch awl or ice pick. 
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Rubber Gromm, y v. 
Aubber Grommet % Fig. 4 


Wiring and Adjustment 


The tough and tedious part of the 
work is now over, and things progress 
much faster. After the second coat 
of paint or lacquer is thoroughly dry, 
take the chassis apart, using care to prevent 
chipping the paint. Check with the pictorial dia- 
gram to see which parts need prewiring, and do 
that part of it first. The first parts to be mounted 
are the gear box and condenser gang. This is 
quickly done, since one has already had the 
experience of the preliminary lineup. It may be 
necessary In some layouts to mount the feed- 
through insulators in the condenser compatt- 
ments first. Other parts are then mounted, shield 
walls put in place and fastened, and wiring 
started. Our policy has always been to wire 
filaments first. I should have mentioned the 
mounting of the plate transformer, before going 
any further. The drawing shows clearly how this 
was done on this particular model, and it worked 
out very nicely. 

Thanks to the full-size pictorial wiring diagram, 
wiring is really fast, since the relative position of 
every wire has already been determined. All 
leads carrying r.f. are made with No. 14 soft 
drawn copper Wire. Not shown in the photographs 
but noted in the wiring diagram of the power 
supply is an additional 20 ufd. of input filter 
added to the 8 ufd. originally installed; this took 
out the last trace of a.e. ripple from the de. 
supply. Also not shown in the photographs is 4 
sheet. of '<-ineh asbestos fastened with Duco 
cement to the side of the plate transformer next 
to the 5Z3. This prevents heating of the trans- 
former by radiation from the rectifier tube, which 
was considerable. 


Details of floating 
mounting for plate — trans- 
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Rubber Grommet (trimmed ) 
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One of the two 6-foot rubber cords that end in 
male a.c. plugs comes from the primary of the 
power transformer and is plugged into an outlet 
controlled by the main station switch, which, 
when operated, turns on all filaments in the 
transmitter and modulator. The other plug and 
cord terminates in the relay coil, and plugs into 
an outlet controlled by the station send-receive 
switch, energizing the v.f.o. in the ‘‘transmit”’ 
position. The plate toggle switch on the panel is 
connected across the relay contacts. The relay is 
mounted in rubber simply by using a small rubber 
grommet inserted in the hole in the shield wall, 
tightening up on the single mounting screw only 
enough to hold the relay, and locking with 
another nut. 

The rubber feet used for mounting supports 
also come from the helpful five and dime, and are 
ordinary rubber furniture casters. The most 
flexible type is the ‘Daisy,’ which sells two for 
5 cents. The flat side is fastened to the bottom 
dust cover with 6-32 screws and at least a half- 
inch washer under each nut. The hole in the 
rubber is easily made with a hot nail. Tighten nuts 
only enough to hold snugly, then trim off all of 
the screw that protrudes and solder the nut to the 
screw to prevent its working loose. The cuplike 
part of the caster acts as a suction cup and pre- 
vents slipping and sliding. 


Operation 

This unit was 1n operation at W8DYV for nearly 
six months, during which time its use was a real 
pleasure. The number of contacts made increased 
by 150%, but what is more important, practically 
all were completed! Operation was on the 20- 
meter phone band, and all checks and tests were 
made by listening to the 20-meter harmonic of the 
v.f.o. The reset accuracy was checked by measur- 
ing the frequency of a random but even setting of 
the dial, as for instance 460, which in this case cor- 
responded to a frequency of 14206.5. Out of 25 
trials in returning to that 





made it necessary always to approach a given 
setting from one direction for greatest accuracy. 
With ball-bearing condensers the accuracy would 
have been as great as that of the dial itself. 

The maximum drift noted in several continuous 
3-hour test runs was between 800 and 1000 cycles 
on 20 meters, from a cold start, depending on the 
temperature of the shack. Most of this was in the 
first five minutes. 

The adjustment was fully deseribed by Good- 
man in his original article, with the exception 
that when the v.f.o. is lined up with a bulb on the 
output frequency, it will not necessarily be right 
for feeding the transmitter because of the differ- 
ence in impedance. If trimming of the final coil 
is found necessary, as it was in my case, do the 
trimming while actually feeding the transmitter. 
The neutralizing condenser was wired in but later 
disconnected as the shielding of the final stage is 
so complete that the 6L6 is stable in the complete 
range. Wires carrying d.c. to the various com- 
partments are shielded. All by-pass condensers 
for r.f. are 2500- or 5000-volt micas. 

In summing up, I would again like to stress the 
great importance of mechanical stability, or more 
simply, rigidity of chassis. This can be easily 
achieved in even the most flimsy of chassis pans 
by soldering braces) in each 
corner, and fitting in shield compartments on 
both top and bottom, even though they may not 
he necessary to the electrical circuit. 

My favorite stunt with visitors, when demon- 
strating this model, was to turn on my receiver for 
“Ww. reception on the 20-meter band, turn the 
v.f.o. on and beat it with the b.f.o. in the re- 
ceiver, then pick up the v.f.o., turning it around 
and about and shaking it, without any noticeable 
change in beat note. On the 10-meter harmonic, 
in zero beat with the receiver, about a 30-eycle 
change is noticed. When adjusted to a 1000-eyvele 
beat, no change can be detected. 
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setting, the greatest devia- az 

tion measured was S800 [ 
cycles, with 15 of them > 
varying from 250 to 500 cy- 
cles— and one bull’s-eye. 
This was more than satis- 
factory, as most of the 
calibrated bandspread re- 
ceivers have only 
markers. I might also men- 
tion that during the tests 
the frequency meter was 
turned off frequency after 
each measurement, the 
audio gain control turned 
off, and of course the “S”’ 
meter was not watched. It 
was soon found that the 
drag of the condenser gang, 
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A Multi-Range Volt-Milliammeter Adapter 


The Construction of an Inexpensive Test Instrument 


BY VERNON CHAMBERS,* WIJEQ 


“ 

Every amateur has occasion to make 
voltage and current measurements during the 
construction, operation and maintenance of his 
amateur equipment. The more advanced amateur 
may make such measurements for any number of 
reasons. Perhaps FE and J readings are essential 
details in the shifting of his transmitter fre- 
quency, or FCC regulations demand that he have 
various meters available because the power input 
to the final stage is more than 900 watts. He may 
be an experimenter having continual need for 
meters — or he may be just plain curious about 
what’s going on inside the rig. 

The beginner’s meter requirements may not be 
quite as varied as those of the advanced ham, but 
they are probably more imperative. The chances 
are fairly certain that the novice will pattern 
his equipment after models described in con- 
structional articles and, as a result, he will depend 
upon the author’s findings. He won’t know that 
his transmitter or receiver is working correctly 
unless it draws so many milliamperes plate 
current with so much plate voltage applied and, 
of course, the problem isn’t going to be solved 
with complete success unless meters are on hand. 
Yes, we feel that the beginner is really the fellow 
who gets the most out of his meters — and he 
very likely is the one who worries the most about 
buying them. 

Fortunately, the cost of metering equipment 
can be greatly reduced by using a single instru- 
ment in a multi-range volt-milliam- 


to be measured with good accuracy. The current 
ranges available are 1, 10, 100, 250 and 500 milli- 
amperes. The voltage ranges are 3, 10, 50, 100, 
500 and 1,000 volts. Home-made parallel shunts 
are used to increase the current range of the 
meter, and commercial resistors are used as 
multipliers when the meter is employed as a 
voltmeter. It will be beneficial for the reader to 
understand the design of these shunts and 
multipliers and we shall therefore cover this 
subject in detail before going into the actual 
construction of the unit described. 


Shunts and Multipliers 


It must first be realized that voltmeters and 
ammeters are basically identical instruments, the 
difference being in the method of connection. A 
voltmeter is an ammeter which measures the cur- 
rent through a high resistance connected across 
the source to be measured; its calibration is in 
terms of the voltage drop in the resistance, or 
multiplier. An ammeter is connected in series 
with the circuit and measures the current flow. 
The ranges of both voltmeters and ammeters can 
be extended by the use of external resistors, con- 
nected in series with the instrument in the case 
of a voltmeter or in parallel in the case of an 
ammeter. 

Highly accurate precision resistors are used as 
shunt and series multipliers for meters, so they 
will not contribute errors to the meter reading. 





meter circuit. This lowers the cost 
to the price of one meter, a few re- 
sistors, and a switch. Total? $7.50 
at the most. And then we have a 
piece of test gear with five current- 
reading ranges and six voltage 
ranges. Furthermore, you may even 
be able to get out of buying the 
meter (if you can borrow one!) so 
long as the proper shunt and series 
resistor network is constructed. Per- 
haps you can make a deal. You 
know — ‘‘I’ll use your meter — and 
you use my switcher.” 

The unit to be described makes 
use of a 0-1 milliammeter connected 
externally to the switching box. A 
low-range meter of this type is best 














suited for the purpose because it 


A photograph of the multi-range volt-milliammeter. The leads of 


allows small values of current flow ay internal 0-1 ma. meter are plugged into the jacks at the top of 
* Technical Information Service, ARRL. the box. Test leads plug into the jacks at the bottom. 
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column tells us that No. 38 wire 
has a resistance of 0.672 ohms per 
foot (0.672 + 1000). Therefore, 
2.459 feet will be required for a 
resistance of 3.66 ohms (0.672 X 
3.66). Wire sizes No. 28, 24 and 
22, respectively, are chosen for the 
100-, 200-, and 500-ma. shunts in 
order that the current carrying 
capacity of the shunts will increase 
as the seale range is increased. 
The wire lengths arrived at by 
means of the aforementioned pro- 
cedure should be considered as 
approximate only because they do 
not allow for discrepancies caused 








This view shows the series resistors mounted on the switch and 


the parallel shunts supported by a lug strip. 


Handmade shunts may be made as accurate as 
the constructor wishes because the resistance 
ean easily be varied. Ordinary carbon resistors, 
selected for accuracy, may be used as multipliers 
when economy is the prime consideration. 

To calculate the value of a multiplier or shunt 
it is necessary to know the resistance of the meter; 
this information can be obtained from the manu- 
facturer’s catalog. We shall give a few examples 
to show how shunts and multipliers were calcu- 
lated for the meter described. 

First, we have a 0-1 milliammeter having a re- 
sistance of 33 ohms. The resistance of a shunt 
for the 10-ma. range can be found from the 
formula: 

Re 
k =— 
n—l 


where 2 is the shunt resistance, /?,, the resistance 
of the meter, and v the scale multiplication factor. 
In this case R,, will equal 33 ohms and v will be 
10 minus 1 (since the scale is being increased from 
1 ma. to 10 ma.). Therefore 

10-—1=9; 

In going to the 100-ma. scale, n would equal 
99 (100 — 1) and the answer is 0.333 ohms. The 
250- and 500-ma. ranges call for shunt resistances 
of 0.132 and 0.066 ohms respectively. 

We must now consider the size of the wire that 
isto be used. We know that the wire must handle 
acurrent flow equivalent to the current rating of 
the shunt and that the resistance of wire increases 
with decreased diameter. A glance at the Radio 
Amateur’s Handbook wire table shows that No. 38 
wire will carry 15.72 ma. (consult the circular 
mil area column) and this size will therefore be 
ideal for the 10-ma. shunt.! The ohms-per-1000-ft. 


33 + 9 = 3.66 ohms. 








‘With adequate ventilation, the current density in open 
windings can safely be increased to 250 circular mils per 
ampere. At this rating No. 38 wire could be used for currents 
up to 60 ma. 
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by meter connections and test leads 
or the variations found in the di- 
ameter of a wire of a supposedly 
given size. A sure-fire method of 
determining the exact wire length will be de- 
scribed along with the multirange milliammeter 
construction details. 

lf a milliammeter is to be used as a voltmeter, 
the value of the series resistance can be found by 
Ohm’s law, or 

1000 # 
R ae 
I 

where F# is the resistance of the multiplier, F is 
the desired full-scale voltage, and J the full- 
scale reading of the instrument in milliamperes. 
Therefore, in this case, the resistance of the 
multiplier for the 3-volt range can be found as 
follows: 


1000 X 3 = 3000; 3000 + 1 = 3000. 


A 3000-ohm multiplier is required. It is evident 
that 10,000, 50,000, 0.1 meg., 0.4 meg., and 0.5 
meg. are the resistance values required for the 
10, 50, 100, 500 and 1000-volt ranges. It also 
becomes apparent that it is entirely impractical 
to attempt to wind these resistors by hand be- 
cause of the quantity of wire needed. We there- 
fore turn to the commercial resistors which are 
wound with special resistance wire. 


Construction 

The multi-range volt-milliammeter switch as- 
sembly is housed in a metal utility box measuring 
3 by 4 by 5 inches. All of the parts are mounted 
on one of the removable covers as shown in the 
photographs. The lug strip on which the shunts 
are mounted is held in place by one of the ma- 
chine screws which helps to hold the switch 
sections together. The shunts are connected to the 
switch section nearest to the panel and the 
multipliers are connected across the terminals of 
the rear section. The switch is located at the 
center of the panel and need not be insulated 
from the panel. 

The shunts are wound over the insulation of 


a1 








short lengths of solid push-back wire. One end 
of each shunt is soldered to its push-back wire 
form and the stiff wire is in turn soldered to one 
of the lug-strip terminals. The lug-strip terminals 
are all connected together and connected to the 
negative test-lead socket. The top ends of the 
shunts connect to the switch. 
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Fig. 1 Wiring diagram of the multi-rangs volt- 


milliammeter-adapter. 
Ri 10-ma. shunt, 3.66 ohms. 
Ro 100-ma. shunt, 0.333 ohms. 


R 250-ma. shunt, 0.132 ohms. 
Rg 500-ma. shunt. 0.066 ohms. 
2. 3000 ohms. 

¢, 7000 ohms. 

t- 10,000 ohms. 

Rs 50,000 ohms. 

Xo 0.4 megohms. 

410 0.5 megohms. 


See text for constructional details of shunts. Multipliers 
Rs through Rio are !o-watt carbon resistors. 

S —-2-pole 11-position shorting type switch (Centralab 
Assembly No. K-122 with two type B bakelite 
sections). 


Meter 0-1 ma. (Triplett 227-A). 


As we have said before, it is not possible to 
predetermine the size of the shunts with great 
accuracy. We therefore suggest that each shunt 
be carefully cut to size by the following method. 
The shunt of approximate size is mounted in 
place and the external meter and the test leads 
are plugged into the jacks. A variable resistor of 
1500 ohms or more is placed in series with the 
test leads and a 1.5-volt dry cell. The switch is 
rotated to the 1l-ma. position and the resistor 
adjusted until the meter registers a current flow 
of 1 ma. With the 10-ma. shunt in place, the 
switch should now be rotated to the 10-ma. posi- 
tion. If the shunt resistance happens to be correct 
the meter will read exactly 0.1 ma. More wire is 
required if the reading is too low and less wire is 
needed if the reading is too high. After the current 
adjustment resistor has been set for any one 
particular shunt, it is not touched again until 
work on the next higher resistance shunt. is 
begun. 

The 100-ma. shunt should be treated next. The 
switch is rotated to the 10-ma. position and the 


D2 


adjustment resistor set to pass 10-ma. When the 
100-ma. shunt is switched in place the meter 
should again read 0.1 ma. if the resistance js 
correct. Follow the procedure outlined above if 
the reading is not correct. 

The two high-current shunts should now be 
lined up in proper order. The 100-ma. seale is used 
as the standard during these tests. In other 
words, the meter is made to register 100-ma. 
by means of the 100-ma. shunt and the current 
adjusting resistor. The reading should be 0.4 ma, 
for the 250-ma. shunt and 0.5 ma. for the largest 
shunt. When the shunt trimming has been eom- 
pleted, it is suggested that each winding be coy- 
ered with a coating of Duco cement. 

The multipliers are wired to the switch as 
shown in Fig. 1. This arrangement is most con- 
venient because it allows each resistor, or set of 
resistors, to become a part of the next higher 
resistance value. For instance, Ry provides the 
necessary 3000 ohms for the 3-volt multiplier; it 
also adds to the 7000-ohm resistor, Ps; to form 
the 10-volt shunt. 21, Re and R3 then combine to 
form the 50-volt multiplier, and so on up the 
scale. 

The front-view photograph shows the scale 
that was made for the switch. It is made from a 
piece of stiff cardboard and is covered with a 
piece of celluloid. The seale points are marked 
in place after the disk has been placed beneath 
the switch control knob; the points are marked 
off as the switch knob is rotated in a eclock-wise 
direction. 

It is evident that the divisions of the meter 
scale can be used to obtain a direct reading only 
when the meter is used with the selector switch 
at the l-ma. position. For voltage, or extended 
current ranges, the scale may be ealibrated as 
follows: 


Extended 
Ranges 


Volts or Ma. per Each 0.1 
Division on l-ma. Scale 


Ma. 10 l 


100 10 
250 vas 
900 +0 
Volts 3 Os 
10 l 
50 a 
100 10 
500 50 
L000 100 
hh 


Se Strays “F 


The smallest current that the average person 
can detect is about 1 milliampere, while currents 
above 15 ma. produce such muscular contraction 
that one cannot release his grip from contact! 
Ohmite News. 
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WOGRL Is China's U. 8. Listening Post 


W E HEAR stories of radio hams in many 
afascinating job these days most of which we 
can't talk about now, of course. But one that we 
can talk about was called to our attention re- 
cently by United China Relief. It concerns one 
of the most interesting war-time radio assign- 
ments anywhere in the world — that of official 
American listening post to short-wave broadeasts 
fom China, a job held by Century Clubber Dr. 
Charles E. Stuart, W6GRL. 

W6GRL’s work to which he was assigned by 
the Central Chinese government in Chungking 
is to receive and transcribe the daily English 
yoice-broadcasts emanating from NGOY and 
XGOX, Chinese international broadeasting sta- 
tions in Chungking. These broadcasts consist of 
military and general news and talks by distin- 
ouished Chinese and foreigners, and are made 
primarily for use by the Chinese News Agency in 
Yew York City and by United China Relief. 

Dr. Stuart is responsible for the most complete 
coverage of official Chinese government events, 
speeches, etc., received in this country. The Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, ete., have correspond- 
ents in Chungking, but due to expense of eables 
they do not always give full details. The Chinese 
News Agency in New York is able to supply these, 
thanks to W6GRL. 

An outstanding recent service was performed 
by Dr. Stuart in the week following our dec@fira- 
tion of war and occupation of Manila. Newspaper 
correspondents had much difficulty getting cables 
through, and the transeribed XGOY broadeasts, 
giving military news of China, were in great de- 
mand by the newspapers. Dr. Stuart supplied the 
first complete text of China’s declaration of war 
nm the Axis, for instance. 

The frequencies used by NGOY and NGOX for 
ther American broadeasts and the time of day 
set for the transmissions are determined by Dr. 
Stuart, and vary with the seasons. At the present 
time, the frequencies are 11.9 and 15.2 Me. re- 
spectively, at 6:30 a.m. and 7:00 a.m. PWT. The 
programs are recorded on acetate instantaneous 
lises (Doe usually shaves while this is going on!), 
ind then are transcribed. Dr. Stuart is aided in 
his unique radio job by Mrs. Alicia Held, prob- 
ably the only secretary in the world who takes 
dictation from a source 7000 distant, 
through static and heterodynes, fading and hash. 

Dr. Stuart uses unidirectional terminated 
thombic antennas which are also reversible. 
When Dr. Stuart misses the direct’ Chungking- 
Ventura broadeast (7000 miles), he can reverse 
the antenna and pick the broadcast up a little 
later from the other direction. One of the an- 
tennas is a highly-directive diamond with a full 
ile of wire in the system. This gives great signal 
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miles 


strength from Chungking, plus reliable reception 
when general conditions are poor. W6GRL’s lo- 
cation at Ventura, Calif., is ideal for the purpose, 
being on a flat stretch of beach land underlaid 
with salt water, which gives maximum reflection 
and ground conductivity. 

The Chungking broadeasting studio, located in 
the heart of Free China’s much-bombed capital, is 
constructed of huge blocks of granite four feet 
thick, and is bomb-proof. The transmitter is set 
up outside the town in a dugout blasted from the 
side of the hill on which Chungking sits. Broad- 
casts from Chungking are piped through to the 
transmission station by wire line. 

Dr. Stuart and an elder brother built their 
first station in 1912, Then only 11, Doe learned 
the code and built a spark-coil transmitter and a 
receiver capable of hearing signals several hun- 
dred miles. In 1914 he received his first amateur 
license from the Department of Commerce. 
World War I caused a temporary cessation of his 
amateur activities, and he did not have another 
station until 1922-23, when he was attending the 
University of Southern California in preparation 
for his D.D.S. degree. In the interim, however, 
he had built several receiving sets. In 1926 he 
obtained another license, but was too busy de- 
veloping a dental practice to do much with it. 
In 1932 he was licensed as W6GRL, the call he 
has kept in force since that time, winning fame in 
several international DX contests as well as 
Century Club honors. 

When international DX was suspended he 
looked around for a worth-while war-time job to 
do. That he has found it there can be no doubt. 

CC. Be De 
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When China talks, W6GRL listens. Dr. Charles E. 
Stuart, well-known DXer, transcribes Chungking 
broadcasts on acetate discs for the Chinese government. 
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“Ge ON THE ULTRA HIGHS "ihe. 





CONDUCTED BY E. P. TILTON,* WIHDG 


Some of us who were fortunate enough to 
have been in on the rampages of the 112-Mc. band 
Jast summer have since spent some time wonder- 
ing what 2!5 would have been like had we been 
using better equipment. In practically every case 
the transmitter was something which would 
make a more or less intelligible noise with the 
smallest outlay of time and money, and receivers 
in general use were equally crude. If stations up 
to 150 miles or more could be worked with such 
contraptions, what could we have done with 
something having a semblance of efficiency? 
Obviously our style in the transmitter depart- 
ment is going to be rather cramped for some 
time now, so let’s have a look at the receiver situa- 
tion and see what can be done. 

Though the superregenerative receiver occu- 
pies a prominent place in the u.h.f. picture, es- 
pecially for portable and mobile work, we will 
assume that nearly everyone is familiar with the 
problems encountered in working with this type 
of receiver, and concern ourselves with the super- 
het in various forms. 

Anyone who has built receivers for 56 Me. 
knows that one of the prominent headaches is 
oscillator instability. It is many times more 
troublesome when we try to go on to 112 Me. Of 
course, if we use an intermediate frequency of 20 
Me. or so and operate the oscillator on the low 
side of the signal, the oscillator frequency is low 
enough so that good reception of stable voice sig- 
nals is feasible, but even with all precautions 
there is bound to be enough ‘‘pulling” and hum 
modulation to make it difficult to get a steady 
p.d.c. note when the b.f.o. is used. 

At W1HDQ we had, in common with several 
other 56-Me. DX-hounds, the yen to see what 
could be done with 112-Me. ec.w. and a sharp 
superhet. How we managed (long after Dec. 
7th, unfortunately) to get c.w. reception with 
our National NHU may be of interest. 

First George Grammer’s converter (Septem- 
ber, 1941, (ST) was tried, working into the NHU 
on 13.5 Me. This was quite good; fine, in fact, for 
the crystal-controlled ’phone stations; but it was 
just a bit hard to handle on e.w., and besides, it 
didn’t belong to me! Well, that NHU had three 
acorns in the r.f. section; why not try to get 7 
down to 214? There was a tuning range from 34 
to 47 Mc., now of little value due to the encroach- 
ment of f.m. in this region; so out came the coils 
and in their places were substituted a set for 112 
Me. The result was pretty awful. With such a 
low intermediate frequency (1600 ke.) the oscil- 
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lator pulling was terrific, and the “note” 
sounded like some of the c.w. we used to hear on 
28 Me. back in 1935! 

At about this stage, along came Tom Chapman, 
WIKK, with a bright idea — why not try the 
double-conversion system used in some commer- 
cial fm. receivers? To give the idea a try a 112. 
Me. coil was put into the grid circuit of the 956 
r.f. stage in place of the one in the 56-Mce. range, 
Some oscillator output was brought over to this 
circuit with a haywire external coupling arrange- 
ment, and — presto, it worked! Duplicates of 
the 56-Me. oscillator and mixer coils were then 
put into the former 34-47 Me. range, and a 112. 
Me. grid coil which weuld track (not as simple as 
it sounds) was installed in the 956 input circuit. 
Oscillator injection (shown dotted in schematic 
was made a part of this range so that the func- 
tioning of the receiver on the normal ranges was 
not affected. Tracking was something of a prob- 
lem in this particular receiver, but it was finally 
solved by tapping the tuning condenser down on 
the coil. The correct point, after much cutting 
and trying, was found to be one turn up from the 
ground end. 

Sensitivity is not up to that of the NHU on the 
normal ranges, of course, but something less than 
10 microvolts produces a readable signal, and the 
stability is comparable to that of the 56-Mce. 
range. By the addition of an external preselector 
stage we have more gain than with the converter, 
and improved stability since the oscillator is work- 
ing at a lower frequency. 

Probably not many owners of commercial 
superhets will care to go probing around in the rf. 
sections in an attempt to duplicate this feat, but 
for home-built receivers having plug-in coils it 
should be a simple matter to give the idea a try. 
The regular 56-Mce. coils can be used in the mixer 
and oscillator stages, it being necessary to make 
only a new coil for the r.f. stage (which now be- 
comes the first mixer) and provide a clip-on de- 
vice for oscillator injection. An external rf. 
stage is advisable, in order to increase the sen- 
sitivity and prevent radiation on 56 Me. (the 
oscillator is coupled into the antenna circuit 
otherwise) but even this leaves the whole job 
considerably simpler and less expensive than the 
construction of a 112-Me. converter. 

Some months ago we mentioned the interesting 
possibilities of this type of circuit for 112-Me. 
work. Since then we have received numerous 
letters asking for information on the design and 
operation of the double-conversion system. 
Probably the simplest explanation lies in the 
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formulas for determining the frequencies at which 
the mixers and oscillator operate: 


112 X 1.6 





F, EB. 
_ a = <~—— = 55.2 (Mc.) 
’XLF. 112 X 1.6 
— ee a aE on 56.8 (Me.) 


= Oscillator Frequency 

= Second Mixer Frequency 

» = Signal (First Mixer) Frequency 
I’. = Intermediate Frequency (1.6 Me. 
in the NHU) 


Where F, 


P 
I. 


Thus, in the revised NHU, to receive a signal on 
112 Me. the first stage is tuned to this frequency, 
the second mixer to 56.8 Me. and the oscillator 
to 55.2 Me. Oscillator-mixer action in the first 
stage produces a resultant of 56.8 Me. This is 
passed on to the second mixer where, in the same 
manner, a difference frequency of 1.6 Me. (the 
if.) results. 

A word or two about r.f. stages in general. 
Anyone who contemplates doing any work from 
ahome station on 112 Me. should have a tuned 
rf, stage ahead of his super-regen. It is only com- 
mon courtesy to the others on the band, in the 
reduction of radiation, and it pays other divi- 
dends as well. Just getting rid of that annoying 
antenna resonance effect is worth the price of a 
9001 or 9003; and if you want some real added 
gain, the 954 or 956 reigns supreme. 

Once upon a time, in the early days of the 
acorn tube, it was thought that this little button 
was a bit of magic — that the mere presence of it 
ina receiver, whether it served as an r.f. ampli- 
fier, mixer, superregencrative detector, or oscilla- 


Basic circuit of the NHI 
rf. section, showing changes 
made in 956 stage for 112- 
Me. reception. 

(; — 50 uuld. 


(:—Insulated leads 2 
V 


twist together to 
give most effective 
injection, AV.C 
C3—50 uufd. ; 
li— 3 turns No. 16, 14-inch 2 
diameter, tap at | 
turn. 


l2—1 turn No. 18 rubber 
cov ered. 
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tor, was a guarantee of superlative performance. 
But, alas, many workers spent their hard-earned 
dollars (and they were especially “hard-earned” 
about that time) only to find that somehow the 
acorn didn’t seem to do half what was expected 
of it. Then along came the 1851, and it was soon 
discovered that this tube and its later relatives 
in the “high G,,”’ field actually outperformed 
the acorn in some high-frequency receivers. A 
glance at the characteristics and the _ inter- 
element capacitances will show why this was so. 
The so-called ‘‘television pentodes,” the 1851, 
1852, 1853, 1231, 1232, 7V7, and 7W7, all have 
much higher mutual conductance than the 
acorns, and some have equally low grid-plate 
capacity. Their disadvantage is high input con- 
ductanee. However, unless we take advantage of 
the acorn’s possibilities by employing short leads, 
small values of circuit and tuning capacitance, 
and the best possible tank circuits, we might just 
as well save our money and use the lower-cost 
tubes. But with concentric-line or other high-Q 
tuned circuits the acorn is more than worth its 
extra cost. 

How about the 9000-series substitutes? De- 
cidedly worth-while, especially when working on 
112 Me. or higher, but not quite in a class with 
the acorns as r.f. amplifiers. The difference in 
grid-plate capacity is the answer. With really 
efficient tuned circuits in both grid and plate 
(necessary for a high gain r.f. stage) excellent 
shielding is required to prevent oscillation. Isola- 
tion of grid and plate circuits, difficult with the 
single-ended construction of the 9000 series, is a 
simple matter with the acorns. And even with 
good shielding the higher grid-plate capacity of 


(Continued on page 9 
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Notes on 225-Me. 


Converter Design 


Simple I'/-Meter Converter for Experimental Work 


BY ARTHUR BENT,* WICoo 


Moos: of the transmitters used on 225 
Me. by amateurs are not stable enough to allow 
the use of superheterodyne technique, but it may 
not be too early to look in that direction, par- 
ticularly when one looks at the rapid develop- 
ment in technique on the other u.h.f. bands. 
During some tests on 114 meters at the Mount 
Washington Observatory,! a simple converter was 
developed which gave results equal to these ob- 
tained with the superregenerative receiver usu- 
ally used. 

This converter was built with the idea of find- 
ing out what could be done with the ordinary 
parts available to amateurs. It is probably true 
that the converter of the future will employ spe- 
cially designed parts and high-Q resonant. cir- 
cuits but, on the other hand, it is interesting to 
know that good results can be had almost at 
once with familiar circuits and parts. Some pre- 
liminary work with conventional designs may be 
a good introduction to experimenting with more 
advanced ideas. 

The wiring diagram in Fig. 1 shows how the 
converter uses an acorn pentode mixer with an 


* Research Associate, Harvard University, Box 295 
Exeter, N. H. 

1 Bent, “Progress on 225 Me. at Mount Washingtor 
QST, Sept., 1939. 





This story is aimed at the many u.h.f. 
experimenters who might think the use 
of a converter at 225 Me. is out of the 
question and consequently would never 
consider one for the band. There is noth- 
ing particularly new about the design 
but it does show what can be done with 
standard parts. 











acorn triode oscillator. Suppressor-grid injection 
of the oscillator voltage is used. No radio fre- 
quency amplification was attempted. The inter- 
mediate frequency employed was about 27 Mc.,, 
and the receiver used for this purpose was 
Hallicrafter 5-10. Results in receiving the 22)- 
Me. signal over the ninety-mile path were about 
the same as with the superregenerative National 
1-10 receiver. The most notable limitation ap- 
peared to be the stability of the transmitter. The 
transmitter used a W.It. 316A tube in a Peterson 
high-Q oscillator and, since it was directly modu- 
lated, some frequency modulation resulted. Re- 
ception of speech was only possible with the band 
width of the Hallicrafter receiver adjusted to the 
wide position. Attempts to pick up the signal 
using 2 National HRO receiver as the intermedi- 
ate amplifier resulted in only a faint 
scratching sound. On the other hand, 











the stability of the transmitter was 
evidently much greater than is usu- 
ally found on 225 Me. or superhetero- 
dyne reception would not have been 
possible at all. 

The first consideration in converter 
design is the stability of the oscilla- 
tor. If even the relatively high inter- 
mediate frequency of 25 Me. is cho- 
sen, the oscillator must operate at 200 
Me. To secure stability at this fre 
quency great attention must be paid 
to the design and placing of circuit 
components. The ultimate in a stable 
converter oscillator for this frequency 
may be in the design of a special low- 
loss tank circuit, but if we are to en- 
ploy parts of standard construction 
our approach will be in the direction 
of the familiar high-C tank, at the 








A close-up of the oscillator showing the copper-strap inductance and 


the condensers arranged to give short leads. 
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same time keeping losses as low 48 
possible. The writer’s impression 18 
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A top view of the 225-Me. converter 
with the panel removed. The oscillator 
portion is at the left and the mixer sec- 
tion is at the right. The coil form at the 
upper right is the i.f. output transformer. 


ment depending upon the input 
characteristics of the receiver being 
used as the i.f. amplifier. The lead 
to the receiver may be a shielded 
twisted pair. Resonance between 

















ey receiver and converter output cir- 
cuit is indicated by a rise in back- 
haf, ground noise. Because of the appli- 
P Use cation of the oscillator voltage to 
"the the mixer through the suppressor a 
et metal socket eannot be used. In an 
alae effort to secure some by-passing for 
ms the mixer filament circuit. a metal 
socket was cut in half, the portion 
having the filament and cathode 
— terminals being used, and a new 
njection wey , half of insulating material being 
din he that the possibilities of really high C have not made to support the sereen and suppressor 
.e inter. | been fully explored in high-frequency converters, terminals. 
27 Mc, | even at frequencies as low as 60 Me. It may be The operation of the converter is quite con- 
. Was 4 that ideas as to what actually constitutes high C ventional, the use of acorn tubes resulting in op- 
he 22;. § fora given frequency should be revised some-  cration being much the same as on lower fre- 
what. With the oscillator shown, about 12 uwufd. «quencies, A test oscillator is a great convenience 
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a faint The unit is mounted on a 9- ea MW T 
« c | | 
by 7- by 2-inch chassis with an = } ; 
r hand, ew 2 a bs 3, -o- 
ter was iuminum baffle shield between = 2 = ? oss 
$ 3R, 
is UsU- seillator and mixer. The oscilla- : 3 b A 
. . ? _ | Cos | Ci Cc 
hetero- tor is placed at the left so that ? Picks 5! Tl Ga whale, |} u 
ee the grid terminal of the tube is {a ve |S = 
Ve J ° e / Oo —+-——- al 
nveniently placed for a short 
nverter lead to the mixer. The mixer 
oscilla- plate-circuit inductance is shielded 
1 inter- to avoid direct’ pick-up at the 
is cho- nee a l ry m= Fig. 1 Wiring diagram of the 225-Me. converter. 
nets ve : ’ ‘ = as “ . = 
» at 200 ; ictance 1s wount on a plug in Ci, Ce 15-uufd. variable (National l M-15). 
nin foe orm for convenience in experi- —¢ 5-uufd. variable (Cardwell ZV-5-TS). 
ye paid menting and is tuned, in this 4 — 50-yufd. fixed mica. 
ish oe .: . ° (15, Ce — 0.005-ufd. fixed mica 
let tase, with a fixed mica con- ‘Bs H ° 
circult ‘ah 1 at a c;-—@ 002-ufd. fixed mica. 
. stable : nse I. 1e inductance 1s pro- Cs, Cir — 100-uufd. fixed mica. 
quency portioned to resonate at the (9, Cio — By-passing in National socket (filament half only). ‘Type XMA. 
al low- lesired frequency and consists of Kt — 2000 ohms, }4-watt. 
tn turns of No. 20 wire, A Reo, Ra 0.1 megohms, l-watt. 
to em- : : . ee on Rs — 10,000 ohms, 14-watt. 
‘uction oupling link of three turns is Fe 2 turns, No. tinned wire, 44-inch diam., spaced diameter of wire. 
rection wound about a quarter of an inch 1.2 —'T'wo-turn coupling coil, No. 24 d.s.c., self-supporting at low potential 
t the rom the low potential end of the end of Li. ars 
at ul oil. TI ij aan t Ls; —- Copper strip inductance (see text), l-inch diam. 
low as se 1@ coupling m nN 1S no Lis 10 turns No. 16 d.c.c., close-wound on 114-inch diam. form. Three- 
sion #s titical but may require adjust- turn coupling link wound 14-inch from cold end of Ls. 
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FEEDING THE COAXIAL DIPOLE WITH 
AN OPEN-WIRE LINE 

Tue merits of the coaxial-type antenna 
have been pointed out before.! The chief object 
accomplished with this system is the feeding of 
a half-wave dipole at the center without bringing 
the line into the field of the antenna, thereby 
reducing the possibility of distorting the radiation 
pattern of the antenna. 

However, it is customary to feed such an an- 
tenna with coaxial cable, which is more expensive 
in long lengths than many hams can afford. Fig. 1 
shows a system I have been using in which an 
open-wire line may be employed to feed an an- 
tenna of this type. The transmission line is de- 
signed for a characteristic impedance of very 
close to 400 ohms. It consists of a pair of No. 12 
wires spaced 114 inch, separated by 2-inch spread- 
ers in which holes with the correct spacing have 
been drilled. 





, 
aa | Fig. 1—W8SR’s 
scheme for feeding a 
Me coaxial antenna with 
rola an open-wire line. A 
C+ and Ay are halves of 
4 the half-wave dipole, 
while B and C form a 
; quarter-wave match- 
ing section. 
Aa 
rt | 
| | 
— | 
400 O | 
r7€ | 
~ 
— 


Referring to the sketch, the rod A and the 3- 
inch diameter cylinder A; are the two halves of 
the half-wave dipole. They must be insulated 
from each other. The 1-inch-diameter metal tube 
B and the No. 12 wire C, mounted inside <A; 
make up a concentric quarter-wave section of 
about 160 ohms for matching the 400-ohm line 
~ 1 Long, “The Coaxial Vertical Radiator.” QST, Jan., 
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to the center of the dipole. The top end of B js, 
therefore, connected electrically to the top end 
of A,, while top end of the center conductor of 
the matching section is connected to the bottom 
end of A. The 400-ohm line is connected to the 
lower ends of B and C. 

A; is a 2-foot section of 3-inech round rain 
spouting, while B is a 2-foot section of l-inch 
thin-wall electric conduit. A single National type 
XS-1 h.f. bushing is divided to form an insulating 
support at each end of B for the No. 12 wire ¢. 
The threaded rod is cut in half and each piece 
soldered to one end of the wire. The nuts may 
then be used to draw the wire up tight. The upper 
half of the bushing is also used to support the 
upper half of the antenna A. A 3-inch ring of 
metal with a 1-inch hole at the center may be 
used to fasten the top ends of A; and B together. 
The bottom ends may be held together by a simi- 
lar ring cut from polystyrene sheet, or 1-inch 
stand-off insulators may be used between the 
lower ends of A; and B. The whole assembly is 
mounted on the pole with heavy stand-off insu- 
lators. The line should be anchored to the pole 
to take the strain off the assembly. With the line 
coupled to the transmitter with a hairpin loop, 
this system has given very excellent results. 

-H. R. Gebhardt, W8SR. 


IMPROVING VOLTAGE-FREQUENCY 
STABILITY OF THE HRO RECEIVER 

B RECENTLY made a couple of changes in 
my HRO which greatly improved the stability of 
the high-frequency oscillator, the instability of 
which has been annoying me when using maxi- 
mum selectivity on ¢.w. signals. Slight changes in 
line voltage, such as those produced by taking 
more or less power off the line, had a perceptible 
effect on the oscillator, but more annoying was the 
fact that adjustment of the r.f. gain control hada 
marked detuning effect. Also, a strong incoming 
signal had quite an effect on the h.f. oscillator 
frequency. 

The h.f. oscillator is affected by the position of 
the r.f. gain control, and by strong signals, be- 
cause the oscillator-sereen and mixer-screen volt- 
ages are taken off the same high-resistance volt- 
age divider. When the r.f. gain is turned up, oF 
when a strong signal comes in, the mixer draws 
more sereen current, the voltage drop through 
R, increases, the voltage on the oscillator screen 
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Fig. 2 HRO receiver circuit changes suggested 


by W3JVJ for improving voltage-frequency stability. 
4 — Original circuit. B — 'The modified circuit. 

C;, C2, C3 — 0.1 fd. 

R; — 50,000 ohms. 

Ro, R3 — 100,000 ohms. 

Ry — 3000 ohms, 5-watt. 


goes down, and the oscillator frequency is thereby 
changed. Also, of course, turning up the r.f. gain 
or tuning in a strong signal causes the r.f. and 
if. tubes to draw more plate and screen current. 
The total load on the power supply increases and 
the voltage on the plates of all tubes, including 
the h.f.o., drops. The suggested changes, shown 
in Fig. 2, take care of this, too. 

fegulation of plate voltage to the oscillator 
was effected by putting a VR-150 into service 
with a 3,000-ohm resistor in its supply lead. The 
plate of the oscillator must then be by-passed to 
ground. The effect of the common screen resistor 
was eliminated by connecting the detector screen 
to the oscillator plate through the 100,000-ohm 
resistor already in the set. 

The original circuit is shown at A, while the 
revised circuit is shown at B. The improvement 
effected has been very gratifying. 

John D. Edge rton, Wed YS. 


FIVE BANDS WITH TWO COILS 


— HAVE a commercial transmitter which 
was not originally intended for maximum per- 
formance on the higher-frequency bands since the 
tank condenser in the final was a 220-uufd. single- 
section job with the rotor grounded and one end 
of the tank coil grounded. For high-frequency 
operation, I was confronted with the problem of 
getting the right L/C ratio and still being able to 
work 160 meters with the same coil and con- 
denser. There was not sufficient room to install a 
“J” unit or fixed air condenser in parallel with the 
final if I installed a split-stator condenser. So | 
replaced the 220-uufd. tank condenser with a 
split-stator condenser of 100 uufd. per section 
and used the circuit shown in Fig. 3, using an 
Isolantite two-circuit band switch. With this 
arrangement 160-, 80- and 40-meter operation is 
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accomplished with one coil and 20- and 10- 
meter operation with a second coil. 

This arrangement could be used in ex- 
citer stages using an ordinary receiving- 
type band switch. With this circuit, the 
two sections of the condenser are paralleled 
for 160-meter operation and the bottom 
end of the tank coil is grounded, completing 
the tank circuit. For 80-meter operation, 


oe the same coil is used only in a split-stator 
2 


circuit which reduces the total capacity 
across the coil from 200 pufd. to 50 upfd. 
For 40 meters, the bottom end of the coil 
is shorted. The coil used was wound on an 
Isolantite form 38 inches in diameter, 6 inches 
long, with 32 turns of No. 12 wire. On 40 meters, 
18 turns are shorted out with the band switch. 
‘The normal coil calculations for 20 and 10 meters, 
using a capacity of 50 uufd.,will apply. This cir- 
cuit is especially applicable to screen-grid tubes. 
The antenna tank circuit is coupled to the out- 


peal f°) 
+———— —+4 
bite ck eres +. 

= 

= 


Fig. 3 W9IXNE’s arrangement for covering five 
bands with two coils. 
put tank circuit by means of a link wound around 
the tank coil near the short-circuiting point. 
Harold Bourell, W9IXE. 


SIMPLIFIED FREQUENCY STANDARD 


En cases where a strong local signal at the 
higher-frequency harmonies is not required for 
calibration purposes, the frequency standard de- 
scribed by Grammer in QST for June, 1938, and 
modified in recent editions of The Radio Ama- 
teur’s Handbook may be simplified. 

The abbreviated circuit is shown in Fig. 4. 
It will be noticed that the harmonic-modulated 
amplifier has been eliminated. The output of the 
10-ke. multivibrator is used to modulate the 100- 
ke. oscillator directly. 

The multivibrator (6N7) is locked at 10 kilo- 
eycles when &s plus 2g is about 20,000 ohms using 
the constants shown in the figure. C7 introduces 
the control voltage at the cathode and Cjo con- 
nected to the suppressor of the 6SIKX7 results in 
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The Publishers of @ST assume no responsibility for statements made herein by correspondents. 


WAR IN K6 

Epiror’s Nore — Vigilant censorship has con- 
trolled the forwarding of information of possible 
military significance from Hawaii to such an ex- 
tent that only now are we able to publish the 
following correspondence concerning amateur 
activity in the Territory following Pearl Harbor. 
K6CIB, for many years our SCM there and a 
competent and respected amateur, gives us a 
graphic picture of what war means. K6OTH, now 
the Hawaiian SCM, had his official report re- 
turned by the censor, was forced to content him- 
self with the interim report reproduced herewith. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Editor, OST: 

Hawaiian radio amateurs had their equip- 
ment confiscated during the first two days of the 
war. The Army requested the local police to 
‘bring in” all amateur transmitting gear. My 
station was confiscated, too. The police did not 
bother to tell me they were coming, but broke in 
the door to my station and took my transmitter, 
15-tube Patterson receiver, electric clock, 20 pole 
steps, a Boy Scout axe, over $100 worth of spare 
tubes and meters, a quantity of electrical supplies 
for house wiring and many other items not re- 
lated to radio transmission. . .. They were 
utterly ruthless in their methods and severely 
damaged much of the equipment they took. ; 
Officials I have talked with said that the police 
damaged amateur transmitting equipment on all 
the Hawaiian Islands, and were fearful lest the 
police on the mainland do likewise in many 
localities. They were about the most jittery out- 
fit in Hawaii in this emergency. The most inex- 
perienced amateur could have handled the situa- 
tion better, in my opinion. Thousands of dollars 
in useful radio transmitting equipment would 
thus have been saved for Army use (and they 
used a good many amateur sets, too). I could have 
superintended the moving of my equipment. so 
that it could have been operating in half an hour 
in a new location, but the damage done by confis- 
cation was such that it took me six days working 
nearly 17 hours out of each 24 to get it on the air. 
By the way, they cut down my antenna and took 
it, too. It was made of No. 8 gauge copper wire 
119 feet long, folded into an 80° V doublet. The 
lead-in was [0-1 cable ripped apart, each wire 
taped with two thicknesses of friction tape and 
two more layers of tape over all. 

The Army has agreed to pay for my transmitter 
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and receiver but the $100 worth of spare trans- 
mitting tubes and meters has not been located, and 
the Army refuses to pay for them since they 
claim they did not receive them from the police, 
The police assert they did not take this particu- 
lar equipment, although I had the privilege of 
identifying all of my confiscated equipment ex- 
cept this one box full of tubes. I am still conduct- 
ing correspondence with the chief of police about 
this last missing item. Many other amateurs 
suffered great damage to their equipment. I have 
heard that the Army is buying several of the best 
amateur transmitters among those confiscated, 

Army-Amateur nets functioned almost day and 
night for a few days after the December 7th 
attack, and some civil officials feel that it would 
have been wise to have had them continue, but 
the military officials seemed to fear that oppor- 
tunity would thus be given for espionage trans- 
missions, either to go undetected or be much more 
difficult to detect. Hugh C. Rea, K6OTH, was 
head of the Army-Amateur net on this Island and 
Jack Wada, K6FINN, on Kauai. I did not hea 
any other units on the air after December 
seventh. . 

My last transmission over K6CIB was the 
night before the attack. | was on 75-meter "phone 
from 9:05 p.m. until 12:10 a.m., Just seven hours 
and forty-five minutes before the attack began. 
During that evening I contacted the following 
stations: K6BETF, W6DYJ, W6PWR, W4HMT, 
W6MDD, W6AA, W60QB, W6AAN, W6JTS, 
W9ZVT, W6FMK, WS8GHP, and W5BCO. It 
was a most enjoyable series of contacts. Little did 
any of us dream then what would happen a few 
hours later. 

My log book has a diary of events happening 
since the attack, and of the things I did for the 
defense of these Islands. I was given two citations 
for my work in rebuilding my equipment for Army 
use, one by Colonel Weddington, commanding 
officer of Bellows Air Field, and the other by 
Lieut. W. A. Cummings, communications officer 
at Bellows Field. The services using my trans- 
mitter and antenna are delighted with its per- 
formance. I simply lengthened the antenna from 
119 to 141 feet, and it is functioning perfectly day 
and night with full signal ratings as far as 
needed. 

Owing to the large number of Japanese ama- 
teurs, some of whom no doubt are under susp! 
cion, the Army has said there will be no OCD 
activities. Amateurs were begged to enlist and 
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function as part of the regular Army on Army 
frequencies with Army equipment. 

Many rumors were circulating the first week of 
the war that alien Japs were using transmitters 
to communicate with Japan and its armed forces. 
[did a lot of work for the services and know what 
circulated in the gossip of military officials, but I 
cannot tell you about it now as I feel we should 
not spread rumors. After the war is over all this 
information will be released. Of course, these 
aliens were unlicensed and operated illegally. 

K6O0JI did a very unsportsmanlike thing, in 
my opinion. After rushing to a point with a good 
view of Pearl Harbor, he came home and con- 
tacted an amateur in Kansas City on 20-meter 
‘phone and broadeast his version of the attack. 
No doubt there were thousands of short-wave fans 
and amateurs who heard him and that is probably 
the source of the rumors that arrived at West 
Hartford. 

Long before the December 7th attack, the FCC 
monitoring force was increased several hundred 
per cent, and they have been right on the job. Of 
course, there are other monitoring services in 
connection with the military branches, as you 
well know, and they are also on the job watching 
the local situation. 

Concerning the loyalty of Hawaiian amateurs 
of Japanese racial descent te es all races have 
their good and bad folk. . . . There are many 
of the better class of Japanese families who were 
mortified over the cowardly attack of December 
ith. These folks are thoroughly American, and 
some of them freely state that one visit to Japan 
will convince anyone that the good old U.S.A. has 
by far the better government and living condi- 
tions, and they are proud to be Americans. I 
believe thoroughly in their honesty and integrity. 
My personal opinion is that about 10 to 15% of 
our total Japanese population falls in this highly 
loyal group. Our one big problem is the 
Japanese of American birth who have grown up 
inslum areas and do not know how to be good 
American citizens. Their background is most un- 
fortunate and they are insolent in school, dis- 
respectful to teachers, cocky on the streets, rude 
on the highways. : 

Last month the entire 250,000 people on this 
island were fingerprinted on three sets of cards, 
one for official records at Washington, D. C., one 
for the loeal police department and a small card 
for individual identification. I was a chief at one 
of the fingerprinting stations where fourteen 
fingerprinters worked almost a month doing some 
6000 persons, and we found an occasional alien 
who deliberately and purposely ruined the prints 
by jerking their hands and smudging the prints. 
We simply ealled the police and let men in uni- 
form do this work. The effect was most gratifying. 

I just to-day got to see the issue of Life which 
had pictures of the Pearl Harbor affair. I have 
sen the real thing and those pictures are gen- 
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uine. . . . The local radio stations did not go 
off the air for some time after the attack. They 
broadcast to the public, telling everyone that 
military orders were to stay at home, keep off the 
streets and keep cars off the streets and highways. 
In spite of this, many people got in their cars and 
went out toward Pearl Harbor, congesting the 
highways so that military traffic had difficulty in 
moving. Some people drove up onto the hillsides 
where a full view of Pearl Harbor could be had, 
and watched from there. 

We live in Manoa Valley, some ten miles from 
Pearl Harbor and behind a high hill, yet when the 
attack occurred it was quite audible here. If you 
ever heard a bunch of firecrackers with all the 
fuses braided together lighted and exploding very 
rapidly, then change this into the sharp con- 
cussions of air bombardment and large heavy 
rumbling of aerial torpedoes, you have the pic- 
ture. It was simply awful to sit at home, helpless, 
listening to that awful din and not able to do 
anything about it. I had only a .22 calibre rifle in 
the house at the time. No planes were vis- 
ible from our home during the period of explo- 
sions, but two shells hit near our home and sure 
made the dirt fly. These shells or bombs came 
whistling down and then exploded with a deafen- 
ing high-pitched report. Clouds were about 2000 
feet high so we do not know whether it was a Jap 
bomb or an anti-aircraft shell that did not have 
the proper set on its timer and exploded on 
ground contact. Ene 

I worked at Pearl Harbor as a journeyman 
electrician after the attack and saw much of the 
damage done. The devastation at Pearl Harbor 
and adjoining Hickam Field was thoroughly sick- 
ening to me. No doubt you have seen the articles 
released to the national news agencies and have 
a good idea of the happenings. Sherman sized it up 
correctly about 1864. 

It was my good fortune to see one of the two- 
man subs the Japs used in the attack. I saw it 
just after it was beached. The local papers de- 
scribed it as 5 feet in diameter and 41 feet long. 
[ also saw a big Jap sub come up near shore two 
weeks later, running awash about two miles off 
with several men on deck. It got away tempo- 
rarily, but was probably the one announced a few 
days later as accounted for. Whatever has ap- 
peared in print the censors are expected to pass, 
and that is my reason for mentioning this. Of 
course, the sergeant with me reported the sub as 
promptly as possible, and military action was 
immediate... . 

The one thing that makes me furious is that, 
after being a big-game hunter for a museum and 
bagging deer, elk, moose, antelope, lynx and 
hundreds of smaller birds and animals, here I am 
with nothing but a .22 rifle to my name. I am 
joining the OCD now, and we will all have real 
shootin’ irons shortly. I do not want to evacuate 
as many other folks are doing. I want to help 
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as many other folks are doing. I want to help 


whip the ——- ——- —— (write in your own 
words!) 
Aloha, best greetings and . . . — 


—L. A. Walworth, K6CIB 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Editor, QST: 

I would like very much to be able to tell 
you what you want to know, but at the present 
time under our censorship rules this cannot be 
done. I can only say that when this war is ended 
[ shall send you a full account of what the 
Hawaiian radio amateurs have done towards na- 
tional defense, and I am sure that American ham- 
dom will agree with me that they have done their 
part. 

[ am sorry I cannot give you any more details 
at the present time, but assure you that over here 
we are facing things with a smile, and look for- 
ward to the day when the world returns to 
normaley and we can again contact our friends on 
the mainland through the medium of amateur 
radio. 

Alcha and best wishes! 

- Hugh C, Rea, K6OTH 


DYNAMO DAN OUTDONE 


221 Greeley St., Clinton, Mass. 
Editor, QST: 

In March QST there is a letter from one B. L. 
Toy. Now from the tone of his letter I take it 
that he is a little skeptical of the truth of ‘‘Dy- 
namo Dan and his crystal sending set.”’ (I think I 
heard that one myself.) But I actually saw a case 
similar to the one he describes. It was a marvelous 
exhibition of technical skill and shows how ver- 
satile the reporters on our newspapers really are. 

The gangster and his hoodlums had captured 
the intrepid reporter and two of his YL friends 
(very nice ones, too), and had left one of the 
stooges to guard them while they went about their 
nefarious business. In the meantime they had 
given some poisonous headache powders to a per- 
fectly lovely old gentleman who was going some- 
where on an airliner. 

Stymied for a means to stop this cold-blooded 
murder, the reporter and his friends paced the 
floor of a beautifully-furnished apartment. One of 
the YLs spotted the radio and turned it on, tuned 
to the local b.c. station. Our hero had an inspira- 
tion. Quickly he snatched the set from its place 
against the wall and took it to a table in the cen- 
ter of the room. Opening the top of the b.c. set he 
removed two wires from the speaker and, by re- 
versing the connections, he was able to converse 
with the local b.c. station using the speaker as a 
mike. Switching the wires back, he had a receiver. 

When the stooge came back (he had been sent 
for a drink while this was going on) he (the stooge) 
was persuaded that if he would talk into the 
speaker the reporter would be able to determine 
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if he (the stooge) should have a regular audition. 
Of course, the stooge was led on to confess the 
whole lay-out. The conversation was picked up 
by the plane and the old gentleman didn’t take 
the poisonous headache powder, and the state 
police (who also were listening on that frequency 
— hi!) sent over the whole force to capture the 
hoodlums. The idea was that the reporter was 
broadcasting to the local b.c. station and they 
were sending it out in place of their regular pro- 
gram. I dunno what the FCC thought about that, 

I wish you boys down there would look into 
that matter, as I tried it here on a b.c. receiver 
without any success. So let’s see what you can do 
with that in your experimenter’s department. Of 
course, this took place in a movie, but I believe 
it all right. I saw him do it. 


— Jim Liard, W1JLM 


P.S.: Another time the traitor was trying to 
contact a U-boat that was following the ship, and 
he went to the shack but there was only a cw. 
outfit aboard. So he scouted around until he found 
a copy of the ARRL Handbook, which of course 
contained the c.w. code, and, sitting at the sending 
table with the book in front of him, he sent the 
best fist that you have ever heard at about 50 
w.p.m. ona Mackey! 





NOW IS THE TIME 


901 Walwood Pl., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Editor, QST: 

By all means — NO. No membership in ARRL 
must be allowed to lapse at this time. Of all 
times, now we must hold together. I wish there 
was some way to get the message across to the 
gang that, if they ever loved their ham radio, 
now is the time to express it with support even 
stronger than ever. Now! 

— Ralph O. Williams, WsAJC 


KEEP °*EM OSCILLATING 
83 Macdougal St., New York 
iditor, OST: 

Congratulations on your determination to keep 
QST coming off the presses. Let our motto be, 
“Keep ’em oscillating,’ whether it be a code- 
practice oscillator, b.f.o., wired wireless, test 0s- 
cillator, or what have you. 

John L. Belf 


HELP NEEDED 
910 Bay St. N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Editor, QST: 

Enclosed is a clipping from the March Ist issue 
of the St. Petersburg Times, showing the activity 
of local hams in defense work. 

The classes being held here in both radio code 
and theory are becoming so large it has been 
necessary for the instructor to appoint assistants. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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7 2e OPERATING NEWS 9. 





F. E. HANDY, WIBDI, Communications Manager 


J. A. MOSKEY, WIJMY, Asst. to the Coms, Mer. 





ARRL Radio-Training Programs. Requests 
have come from far and near for the ARRL Code 
Lessons announced on this page last month for 
instructors engaged in code instruction. The 
Radio Course Outline and the Code Lessons have 
been in steady demand from clubs and individuals 
arranging to extend radio knowledge to groups. 
These helps continue to be available on request, 
sent free of charge by ARRL for inspection and 
return, or to keep for use in any serious training 
effort undertaken. 

It is a service to the individual as well as the 
nation to help qualify radio specialists. With 
about one in twenty of the men in the armed 
forces required to know something of radio tech- 
nique it is imperative that this work continue. 
Some clubs write that plans are being made 
whenever the courses now under way are com- 
pleted to continue by announcing through local 
papers that a new enrollment is possible with 
new classes starting over for those not given pre- 
vious radio training in such a course. 

Time is of the essence. It is just as important 
to speed up and extend the means for training of 
specialists as it is to speed up production. The 
necessity to replace civilian radio workers who 
have volunteered for military service is greater 
every day, too. Of course few training courses can 
turn out graduates competent to take over re- 
sponsible positions in high-power transmitting 
stations or research or design. Experience, as well 
as a thorough grounding in knowledge of funda- 
mentals, is required to make practical radio men. 
No school can or should boast its ability to give 
one a ‘‘completed’’ education. One’s radio educa- 
tion is ever incomplete. The radio art progresses 
continuously. We live to learn more about our 
chosen specialty! After sound basic training it is 
customary for individuals to specialize. There is 
need for experts in u.h.f. technique, also for the 
low frequency applications in the extensive and 
ever-growing radio field. The best our radio train- 
ing can do is to establish a foundation on which 
can be erected a sure understanding of and prepa- 
ration for later training in practical adjustment 
and operation of the devices built around 
vacuum tubes and electric circuits. There are 
more opportunities for skilled radio people for the 
war (and after the war) than ever before! 

No student should hesitate in starting to study 
tadio technique for fear that he may be called 
into service before he can complete a given course. 
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The pre-military instruction helps the individual 
to get classified for specialist ratings. Those with 
such courses fresh behind them required shorter 
courses to fit them for particular skilled jobs. 
The radio training time in government schools 
is often cut down by classification of the more 
skilled students into advanced classes. Any radio 
club and any individual instructor imparting 
knowledge to those voluntarily enrolling can feel 
that he is doing a vital and important part in 
assisting the all-out war effort. 

Is your local radio club among those on our 
Honor Roll? All clubs or associations maintaining 
either code or theory courses in radio technique 
are invited to report the nature of the courses and 
the number attending class, and the progress 
made monthly via the Section Communications 
Managers (see address, page 4 QST) for QST’s 
Honor Roll listing. If nothing is in progress 
locally and you can see the right people and get 
something started, by all means do so! ARRL 
will be pleased to assist by sending its informa- 
tion on either Code Instruction or Radio Theory 
if you will but ask. 

This war is one fought on a thousand fronts. 
The RADIO TRAINING front is a mighty im- 
portant one. Any skilled amateur who can in- 
struct ought to do so. any amateur not so 
using his time is well advised to identify himself 
with a student group to extend and perfect his 
radio knowledge. The knowledge each of us has 
must be kept ready, and must be used wherever 
opportunity permits for the good of the nation 

and the ultimate credit of Amateur Radice 
and that individual. 

Club Course Objectives. Ten clubs of every 
eleven responding to questions in the recent ARRL 
survey of club attendance, interest in experi- 
menter’s section projects, training program in- 
formation ete. informed us that the Amateur 
Operator License was one of the main objectives 
of students in their Training Program. This points 
to the wisdom of Uncle Sam in continuing the 
issuance of umateur operator licenses for the dura- 
tion. See page 24, February QST7T for the FCC 
Examination Schedule. 

The ARRL Club-Award Code Proficiency 
Certificates are used regularly in groups winding 
up code classes, which are of 14-weeks duration in 
the case of the average club. The shortest code 
course we have heard of runs for 10 weeks, the 
longest for 24 weeks. Two-thirds of all the affili- 
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ated clubs report interest in the new radio-train- 


Honor Koll 


The American Radio Relay League War Training Program 


Phe maintenance of listings in this column depends on submission of reports from month to month stating 
the continuance of code and/or theory classes. Only radio clubs and institutions of learning engaged in a 
program of defense radio training are eligible for the Honor Roll. Those groups listed with an asterisk teach 
both code and theory; those listed with two asterisks teach theory only. Others conduct only code classes. 


Advance Radio Club, Jonesboro, La. 
Aerial Radio Club, Akron, Ohio. 


*Albany Amateur Radio Association, Albany, N.Y. . 


**American Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc.: New 
York, N. Y.; Santa Fe, N. M.; St. Louis, Mo. 

*Arbor Vitae-Woodruff Schools, Woodruff, Wis. 

Binghamton Amateur Radio Association, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Boy’s Club of St. Marys Amateur Radio Society, 
St. Marys, Pa. 

**Boys Vocational School, Baltimore, Md. 

Butte-Anaconda Radio Club, Butte, Mont. 

Canton Amateur Radio Club, Canton, Ohio. 

Central Oregon Radio Club, Bend, Ore. 

Charlotte Amateur Radio Club, Charlotte, N.C. 

Chicago Radio Traffic Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Civilian Air Reserve Monitor and Relay System, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Columbus Amateur Radio Association, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

*Cranston High Sehool, Cranston, R. J. 

*Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Dallas Amateur Radio Club, Dallas, Texas. 

Delta Radio Club, New Orleans, La. 

Downers Grove High School Radio Club, Downers 
Grove, Ill. 

East High School Radio Class, Erie, Pa. 

Electric City Radio Club, Great Falls, Mont. 

Elkins Kiwanis Club, Elkins, W. Va. 

*Enid Amateur Radio Club, Enid, Okla. 

Five Towns Defense Council, Cedarhurst, L. I[., 
Ne Y. 

Fort Wayne Radio Club, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Freehold Amateur Radio Club, Freehold, N. J. 

Galveston Amateur Radio Club, Galveston, Texas. 

Grant County Amateur Defense Organization, Mar- 
ion, Ind. 

Hannibal Amateur Radio Club, Hannibal, Mo. 

Heart of America Radio Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

Indianapolis Radio Club, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Irvington High School Radio Club, Irvington, N. J. 

Jackson County Amateur Radio Club, Jackson, 
Minn. 

Jersey Shore Amateur Radio 
Branch, N. J. 

Joliet Amateur Radio Society, Lockport, Ill. 

Knoxville Radio Communication Club, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Lane Technical High Sehool Radio Club, Chicago, 


Ill. 


Association, Long 


ing effort. 


CD Staff Changes. Communications Depart- 
ment must add more names to those leaving 
ARRL Hq. for new wartime fields of service. 
Bob Morwood, W9QMD, is radio-operating on 
foreign soil. (He met Buckler, WO9NFL, en route 
to his post.) Joseph Moskey, W1JMY, is on leave, 
engaged in special work in connection with de- 
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Lorain Amateur Radio Operator’s Club, Lorain, 
Ohio. 

Lowell Radio Operators Club, Lowell, Mass. 

*Manchester Radio Club, Manchester, Conn. 

Mike and Key Club, Green Bay, Wis. 

Milwaukee Radio Amateurs Club, 
Wis. 


*NMlontelair High School Radio Club, Montelair, 


Milwaukee, 


Mountaineer Amateur Radio Association, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Muskegon Area Amateur Radio Council, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Nashville Society of Licensed 
Nashville, Tenn. 

New Haven Amateur 
Haven, Conn. 

Northern Minnesota Amateur Radio Association, 
Unit One, Bemidji, Minn. 

‘Oklahoma City Amateur Radio Club, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

‘Olympia Radio Club, Olympia, Wash. 

Pasadena Short Wave Club, Pasadena, Calif. 

Peninsula Amateur Radio Club, Newport News, Va. 

*Pilot Mound High School, Pilot Mound, Lowa. 

Piqua Radio Club, Piqua, Ohio. 

Plainville Radio Club, Plainville, Conn. 

Portland High School, Portland, Mich. 

*Radio Club of Arizona, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Radio Club of Brooklyn, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Radio Clubs of the Denver Area, Denver, Colo. 

Richmond Amateur Radio Association, Riehmond, 
Ind. 

Sioux Falls Radio Club, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Starved Rock Radio Club, Utica, III. 

‘South Central Nebraska Radio Club, Hastings, 
Nebr. 

Tennessee Valley Radio Amateurs, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The T-9 Society, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

University of North Carolina Radio Club, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vt. 

*Vietory Radio Club, Rupert, Idaho. 

Walnut Hills High School Radio Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Westerly Radio Association, Westerly, R. I. 

Western Maryland Amateur Radio Club, Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Whittier Experimental Association, Whittier, Calif. 

*Young Ladies Radio League, St. Louis, Mo. 


Radio 


(Amateurs, 


Association, New 


Radio 
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velopment of secret devices. We're not at liberty 
to give any of their locations at this time. Best of 
luck, Joe and Bob. George Hart, W1NJM, suc- 
ceeds to Joe’s post, holding down the desk va- 
cated by Ev Battey, W1UE, who took leave to 
permit active duty with the Navy. George needs 
no introduction to hams who have met him 


through QSO with W1AW. 


Report to SCMs Monthly. All amateurs are 
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requested to report each mid-month to SCMs 
(address on page 4) the training-in-radio, experi- 
mental communication projects, civilian defense 
building and planning that is going forward. 
Emergency Codrdinators and Clubs have been 
sent forms to facilitate reporting monthly. 
Through QS7' these SCM reports will keep us 
amateurs together. The ground current, wired 
wireless, and light beam substitutes for radio 
each have a following, and the monthly amateur 
activities section can help us find fellow experi- 
menters who have a bent after our own heart 
without undue trouble. Drop your SCM a line 
before May 18th to use for his report in QST. 
—F. E. H. 

















Meet the SCM’s 


W9ILH 


Here is an SCM who needs little introduction 
to hams who have done a lot of listening on the 
3.5- and 7-Me. bands. Carrie Jones, W9ILH, 
first became interested in amateur radio in 
1930, was licensed under her present call in 
1931, and has since hung up an impressive 
record of amateur activity. With her 400-watt 
852-final rig and her NCIOLXA receiver, located 
in the Jones dining room, Carrie has for many 
years pounded brass on the League's traffic 
lanes as well as chewed the rag with hams in 
all parts of the country. Before the war started 
she took part in ORS parties, RM-Nites, Sweep- 
stakes Contests, and Field Day, along with ex- 
tensive traffic-handling activity that fre- 
quently placed her in the BPL. She was a 
member of Trunk Line G and the National 
Trunk Line, and NCS of the YLRL 3.5-Me. 
Net. In 1937 Carrie received a Public Service 
Certificate for her work during the Ohio flood 
disaster. She is a member of YLRL, YL Radio 
Club, and an honorary member of the Central 
Illinois Amateur Radio Club. After her election 
as SCM she published a popular section bulle- 
tin called [lli-Noise. Her other hobbies include 
duck hunting, game fishing and trap shooting. 
A real SCM! 


May 1942 





ARTICLE CONTEST 


The article by Mr. George C. Wetmore, W4HVH, 
wins the CD article contest prize this month. We 
invite entries for this monthly contest. Regarding sub- 
ject matter, we suggest that you tell about what 
activity you find most interesting in amateur radio. 
Here you will find an almost limitless variety of 
subjects. Perhaps you would like to write on working 
for code proficiency, Emergency Corps planning, 
traffic work, working in Section Nets, Phone and 
Telegraph operating procedures, holding a League 
appointment, working on radio club committees, 
organizing or running aradio club, the most interest- 
ing band or type of ham activity, or some other 
subject near to your heart. 

Each month we will print the most interesting and 
valuable article received. Please mark your contri- 
bution ‘‘for the CD contest.’’ Prize winners may 
select a bound Handbook, QST Binder and League 
Emblem, six logs, eight pads radiogram blanks, DX 
Map and three pads, or any other combination of 
ARRL supplies of equivalent value. Try your luck! 











Radio Clubs in the War Effort 


BY GEORGE C. WETMORE, 
W4HVH* 


Now that amateur radio activity has ceased on the 
air, many of us are wondering about the place of the radio 
clubs established throughout the country. Along with the 
fact that the usual air activity — which was the main 
interest of many a club-goer — is now out for the duration, 
we are also faced with the fact that many people at home 
are working longer hours, which cuts down their spare 
time; then, too, a good many hams have been inducted into 
military service. 

Despite these considerations, however, the outlook is 
not unfavorable for the radio clubs. Many clubs might 
consider it easier to close up for the duration. Easier it may 
be, though hardly wiser, when there are programs in the 
national interest to carry forward. Unquestionably there is 
going to be a defense job — an active job — for the ama- 
teur, Just as soon as a sure-fire plan can be drawn up and 
approved. And, as always, the successful promulgation of 
that program is going to rest on a central organization of 
hams in each community. 

Clubs were originally organized because it was obvious 
that codperation and coérdination and service to club mem- 
bers can best be realized by proper organization. At the 
time it was for fun—a hobby. Yet mutual benefits to 
members, the advantages of unity, even for fun, were aptly 
proven. Now, in this time of national distress, the need for 
unity is ever more present. Amateur radio is no longer pri- 
marily a hobby; now, it’s first a service, and service is duty. 

Many of us are doing our bit by serving in the armed 
forces. But many of you will find yourjob at home. Just as 
it’s our duty to be of service in the armed forces, it’s your 
duty — you at home — to carry on the work of the radio 
club, among other things. It’s your job to keep in touch 
with the radio gang, to keep in touch with the ARRL 
Headquarters. You must decide and plan the means whereby 
the radio amateur at home may best serve, and you must 
successfully execute your plan. 

One of the most crying needs of the armed services is for 
trained radiomen. Radio clubs here have a very important 
opening through which they can stimulate club activity at 
the same time they do a service for their country. Organiza- 
tion of code and theory training classes is of primary im- 
portance to any radio club at this time. Start things going, 
get some of the members to volunteer their services as in- 
structors in such courses, and then let it be known locally 





* APO 43, Camp Shelby, Miss. 
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that such courses are being organized. You will find your 
courses over subscribed. Hundreds of young men about to 
enter the services right in your community would be glad 
of the opportunity to qualify for this branch of Army or 
Navy. 

Many of the hams left at home are the older and more 
experienced ones. Their knowledge and experience can be 
employed in experimental development in some of the many 
fields suggested by the League. Turn to your League for 
guidance and aid if you find it difficult to promote activity. 
ARRL has numerous circulars and pamphlets especially 
designed for such use. 

Just because some of us aren’t around any longer and 
you can’t put the rig on the air, or you’re too busy working 
nites and week ends — don’t close up the club because it’s 
the easy way. Just because we aren’t around for the ‘fests 
and the meetings doesn’t mean we aren’t in the club any- 
more. We’re there, and we’re counting on you fellows to do 
your job, as you’re counting on us to do ours. 

And by the way, life in the service can be kinda lonesome 
sometimes, A letter or a bulletin from the radio club makes 
mighty interesting reading. 


Providence Radio Patrol Members 
fet Badges 


Miemurrs of the Providence Police Mobile Radio 
Patrol have each received lapel buttons which are exact 
miniatures of the regular police badge. Each badge is num- 
bered and each has been assigned to one of the 70 members 
of the patrol, as well as to members of the Bureau of Police 
and Fire. 

The seventy members of the patrol are all amateurs and 
are full-fledged but non-paid members of the police depart- 
ment. They are assisting in the emergency communications 
of the civilian defense set-up. Members of the patrol are 
thus identified in addition to the regular police badge. 


BRIEFS 


‘he Washington State Patrol desires the assistance of 
umateurs in the state of Washington in connection with the 
communications system of the Patrol. Arrangements are 
under way to use amateurs as relief operators in State Patrol 
radio stations in the event of an emergency, and some ama- 
teur stations at points where the State Patrol does not have 
coverage. There will be a place for 100 or more amateurs if 
the proposed program goes through. 

Questionnaires will be sent on request, to be filled out 
preliminary to organization. Amateurs in the state who are 
interested are requested to contact W7I0Q, W/7ZL, 
W7FWD, or W7BG. 

The Amateur Radio Association of Bremerton, Wash., 
reports that it is having more activity than ever before. 
Membership is actually increasing because of the influx of 
defense workers, and meetings are well attended and dis- 
cussions lively. Interest in wired wireless is the main attrac- 
tion at present. In January the club purchased $275 worth 
of defense savings bonds. They also raffle off some defense 
stamps at each meeting. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation is planning a 
se.ies of test programs on the North American transmission 
starting Friday, April 24th and continuing every Friday 
for six weeks. The program will be on the air from 8:45 to 
9:00 P.M. EWT and will consist of voices of different pitch, 
instrumental and other music, and various sound effects. It 
will be entitled, ‘‘Lend Us Your Ears.” Frequencies nor- 
mally used are 9.58 and 11.75 Me. 

Reports on reception of this program will help give BBC 
engineers a better picture of reception conditions in this 
country. Reports should be sent tothe BBC North American 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Good Morse is Easier 


BY T. R. McELROY* 


Wir: all the emphasis that can be onveyed 
through type I’d like to say that any person of reasonable 
intelligence can become a very fine operator. There aren’t 
any exceptions. When I say a fine operator I mean a person 
who can transmit clear, smooth and easily readable Morse 
at about 25 words per minute with the hand key or 35 words 
per minute with a “speed key.” These figures are conserya- 
tive. They are right. Swinging to the extreme I say for the 
purpose of showing what the real enthusiast may expect to 
achieve, that the extreme limit for good hand sending jg 
possibly 40 with a bare possibility of 45 words per minute; 
with “speed key” sending about a couple words per minute 
faster. And incidentally at this point I might say that these 
“bug” keys should be termed “ease’’ keys, rather than 
“speed” keys. Their most valuable asset is in making good 
sending so much easier — not faster. 

Getting to the receiving end of this code business, I wil] 
say that approximately the same speeds hold true, with the 
exception that in some instances because of skill as a typist 
and because of the excellence of mechanical transmission it 
is possible for an operator to attain copying speeds up to 
50 and sometimes 60 words per minute. In my nearly 25 
years of experience as a commercial operator I have known 
of but a mere handful who can copy anything like 60 words 
per minute. But we're dealing now with the average person 
who desires to become a good operator. And the man who 
can copy 25 words per minute with pencil is a very good 
operator. The man who can copy 45 words per minute on the 
typewriter is likewise very good indeed. 

Now to get on the road to attaining this degree of skill 
that I again emphasize as so easy to achieve. I’m going to 
talk about the real easy method and I know that my plan 
works, having tried it out on a class of about 16 average in- 
dividuals. Through friendship for an old-time operator 
friend of mine, who opened a school for training radio teleg- 
raphists in Boston, I voluntarily, and for no remuneration 
whatever, took on the job of teaching the code. I took a 
group of about 16 chaps averaging 18 years of age, although 
actually two were only 15 years old and four 40 years of age. 
Not one of them new a dot from a dash! 

The first night! Get this, my friend. The first night, I had 
them copying simple words at 20 words per minute. Now! 
realize that that sounds like a pretty tall story. But it is true. 
How? That’s what we’re getting to. On the ordinary paper 
slip, in a Mac Recorder, made with an ordinary hand key, 
I made about a half dozen dots, spaced very widely apart. 
Then after a half minute or so, I made a half dozen series 
of two dots, the two dots being right together as they should 
be, but much space between each group of two dots. Then 
after an interval, three dots, the same way. Then four dots. 
And then five dots. Then two dots again as originally. On 
the first night, I ran that slip through my Mac Auto at 20 
words per minute. A dot ran through, and I announced 
loudly, “That is a dot. One dot, or ‘dit,’ is the letter ‘E.’ 
Now here it is again; write it down with your pencil. Forget 
that it is ‘dit’ — it is ‘E.’’’ And the slip meanwhile, running 
through at 20 words per minute, had come to the second dot. 
Each of the 16 persons in the group almost automatically 
wrote ““E” when they heard it. And here may I say that in 
all my experimenting I have found no speed of transmission 
that is as easy to read as about 20 words per minute. 

Then we came to the two-dot group. I said, ‘‘ Now we'll 
hear two ‘dits.’ Listen.’? And along came “‘dit dit,” at 20 
words per minute. I said, ‘‘ That is ‘I.’ Now here it is again. 
Write it down with your pencils when you hear it.’’ And the 
slip running all the while, came to the two dois, and again 
automatically the group wrote “I.”’ After doing that a half 
a dozen times, they would recognize ‘‘I’’ when they heard it. 
Mind you, they’d never heard a dot or a dash before. But at 
20 words per minute they automatically slapped down “I.” 

(Continued on page 88) 
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* World’s Champion Radio Telegrapher, 100-102 Brook- 
line Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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—_—— ( Number ninety-nine of a sevrtSs)§ —=_=_=—, 
syed | 
able UNTIL RECENTLY, amateurs and other users of 
an electronic equipment have been able to buy 
ods nearly all items they needed from dealers, even 
“the though the most skillful manufacturers were 
- working almost wholly for defense. ‘This happy 
i | state of affairs has been due to the well stocked 
han | shelves with which the dealers entered the war period. 
“ | That is about over now, so we would like to tell our cus- 
he tomers what they may expect in the way of deliveries. Perhaps 
i we can save a few telephone calls by so doing. As matters now 
25 stand, those of us who keep track of deliveries have to spend 
ot most of the day listening to exhortations over the telephone, 
en and do not get much constructive work done until our cus- 
‘te tomers go to bed at night. We enjoy hearing from our cus- 
skill tomers, but the present situation is becoming burdensome to 
ce everybody. 
« We can definitely state that production is really getting 
_ rolling and deliveries are becoming impressive in quantity, 
ok a ; ee — ie 
oak in quality and in promptness. ‘This is partly because the men 
_ and women who build National products are doing a mag- 
~ nificent job. It is partly because the new priorities system will 
— eliminate most of the obstacles to production resulting from 
~ the old system. Before Pearl Harbor, there were two to six 
yer weeks of paper work between the time an order was received 
seg and the time we were able to order material to fill it. 
a We do not have much choice when it comes to deciding 
—< where the finished products go. High priorities get first call; 
_ after that it is first come first served. So far this year, our 
“ records do not show a single delivery known to be for non- 
defense purposes. For many items, an A-2 priority is not good 
ee enough for even a delivery promise. 
ae Obviously, we cannot be very specific here, but the above 
te does give a general idea of how matters stand. We are sorry 
al that we have to disappoint old customers sometimes, but the 
ae job to be done comes first. 

| GENE SIMMS 
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More than 
Quality 


Every Mallory product has an unseen asset 
that goes beyond the product itself. This 
unseen value exists because a radio product 
is bought for the service it is expected to 
deliver. Satisfactory service means: 


1. Selection of the correct product. 
2. Proper installation. 
3. The merit of the product selected. 


You can see and measure the quality of a 
Mallory product, but you cannot see or 
measure the service that goes with it. 
Whether it be a tiny rubber grommet or a 
6,000-ampere Rectoplater, Mallory will help 
you select the best, most economical prod- 
uct for your application . . . and advise you 
how to use it. 


It is this friendly service, available for the 
asking, that has made Mallory outstanding 
as a source of supply for radio and electrical 
products. We’re here to help you. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — PELMALLO 


Use 


MALLORY 


APPROVED 
PRECISION PRODUCTS 








Standard Frequency Transmissions 
From WWY 


Tue standard frequency service of the 
National Bureau of Standards station WWV hy 
been extended to include another carrier frp. 
quency (15 megacycles). Temporary equipment 
is still in use while a new transmitting station jg 
being built. 

The broadcast is continuous at all times day 
and night from 1-kilowatt transmitters, and 
carries the standard musical pitch and other 
features. The radio frequencies are: 

5 megacycles (= 5000 kilocycles = 5,000,00 
cycles) per second 

15 megacycles (= 15,000 kilocycles = 15,000,00 
cycles) per second. 


The standard musical pitch carried by the 
broadcasts is the frequency 440 cycles per second, 
corresponding to A above middle C. In addition 
there is a pulse every second, heard as a faint 
tick each second when listening to the 440 cycles, 
The pulse lasts 0.005 second, and provides an 
accurate time interval for purposes of physical 
measurements, 

The 440-cycle tone is interrupted every five 
minutes for one minute in order to give the station 
announcement and to provide an interval for the 
checking of radio measurements based on the 
standard radio frequency. The announcement is 
the station call letters (WWV) in telegraphic code 
(dots and dashes). 

The accuracy on the 5- and 15-megacycle fre- 
quencies, and of the 440-cycle standard pitch as 
transmitted, is better than a part in 10,000,000. 
Transmission effects in the medium (Doppler 
effect, etc.) may result in slight fluctuations in 
the 440-cycle frequency as received at a particu- 
lar place; the average frequency received is, how- 
ever, as accurate as that transmitted. The time 
interval marked by the pulse every second is 
accurate to 0.000 01 second. The 1-minute, 
4-minute, and 5-minute intervals, synchronized 
with the seconds pulses and marked by the be- 
ginning and ending of the announcement periods, 
are accurate to a part in 10,000,000. The begin- 
nings of the announcement periods are so synchto- 
nized with the basic time service of the U. 8. 
Naval Observatory that they mark accurately the 
hour and the successive 5-minute periods; this 
adjustment does not have the extreme accuracy 
of the time intervals, but is within a small fraction 
of a second. ; 

The service from the temporary transmitters 
will continue for some months. It will be continu 
ous except for such breakdowns as may possibly 
occur because of the use of temporary apparatus. 
As rapidly as possible the Bureau is establishing 
a new station to provide more fully than in the 
past standard frequencies reliably receivable at 
all times throughout the country and adjacent 
areas. 
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SUPER PRO 


"SERIES - 200° 





ba "Super-Pro"’ Series 200 is designed and 
built to give years of service. It is a plus 
receiver all the way. When you buy a ‘‘Super- 
Po,” you are not only assured of getting 
imodern receiver, but you are getting one 
that will still be in a class by itself even after 
years of use. One happy “‘Super-Pro’’ owner 
puts it this way: ‘‘l have owned a half dozen or 
more receivers of the communications type, 
but | have bought my last receiver — it is a 
Super-Pro.” ’” 

The “Super-Pro,”” being a professional re- 
ceiver, naturally has many features especially 
ippealing to the amateur. Two stages of TRF 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 41 WEST AVE. 





EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 100 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





provide high image ratio and low noise level. 
Variable I.F. band width and variable crystal 
selectivity cover practically every requirement 
in crowded bands. The ‘‘S-Meter’’ problem is 
nicely solved with an adjustment that can be 
made to provide the exact ‘'S-Meter’’ readings 
desired. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET! 


Se See eee SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSeS SS 
HAMMARLUND MFG. CO., INC. 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York City 
Please send ‘Super-Pro"” Booklet Q-5-42 


424-438 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
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OF AMATEUR RADIO 


IS SILENT 


Ix spite of uncanny silence in the amateur 
bands, forces already are working to create 
a greater amateur radio. Thousands of 
Americans are engaged in the operation and 
maintenance of military and defense radio. 
When peace returns, many of these ex- 
perienced men will join the éxisting “ham 
fraternity.’ Component manufacturers —— 
such as Bliley — likewise are contributing 
to this great, future rebirth. Expanded equip- 
ment, intensified research and experiences 
gained in high production for rigid govern- 
ment requirements will result in superior 
components. Yes, its voice may be silent, but 
amateur radio still carries on! 
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BLILEY ELECTRIC CO. 


UNION STATION BUILDING _ ERIE, PA. 

















Hints and Kinks 
(Continued from page 59) 


suppressor modulation of the 100-kilocycle signa} 
The 10-kilocycle beat notes are slightly weaker 
than those at 100-kilocycle intervals and on g 
meters and higher every alternate beat note hag 
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Fig. 4 — Circuit of simplified frequency standard. 
C; — 0.0015-uzfd. mica (Low-drift silver, if possible). 


Co — 100-uyfd. tuning condenser. 
C3 % 250-uufd. mica, 


C4, Cs, Ce — 0.1-ufd. paper. 

C7 — 50-uyfd. mica. 

Cs — 0.003-yfd. mica. 

Co — 0.002-ufd. mica. 

Cio, C11 — 250-upfd. mica. 

L; — Coil from i.f. transformer, tapped. 
Ri — 250,000 ohms, 1-watt. 

Ro, Rg — 50,000 ohms, 1-watt. 
K4— 40,000 ohms, 4-watt. 

Rs; — 15,000 ohms, 14-watt. 

Re 30,000-ohm potentiometer. 
R7z, Rs — 3000 ohms, l-watt. 

Ro — 300 ohms, 1-watt. 

Si — S.p.s.t. toggle. 


quite a bit of hum, but this does not interfere 
with the ease of calibration. Output on the higher 
order of harmonics is naturally down, but the 1+ 
and 28- Me. bands can be calibrated using direct 
connection between the output condenser and 
antenna binding post of the receiver. 

— W. B. Thompson, W80KC. 


LIGHT METAL TURNING ON A 
DRILL PRESS 
@vr neighborhood dealers do their best to 
carry a complete line of radio hardware, but every 
so often we find need for something which is nota 
stock item. Then too, hams are an impatient lot 
when it comes to needing “just one little gadget 
to get the thing running”’! 
Small shaft reducers, couplings, bushing, ete., 
(Continued on page 72) 
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"LJQ-120-X" owners are continually expressing 

their enthusiastic approval of this fine re- 
ceiver. That is why we say, ‘Ask an ‘HQ-120-X’ 
owner.” The variable selectivity crystal filter and the 
calibrated band spread dial have hit a vital spot with 
the amateur. Many say they would never be without 
these features again. This new crystal filter has every- 
thing for CW that crystal filters have ever had, and in 
iddition, there are four wide band ranges, one for 
medium CW selectivity and three for phone recep- 
tion without spurious responses. It is absolutely 
mooth and stable. The calibrated band spread dial 
can be set for exceptional accuracy. Four amateur 
bands, 80, 40, 20, and 10 have scales of over 310 
degrees. These are, by no means, the only features — 
tak to someone who owns an '‘'HQ-120-X”" and get 
lhe real low-down. You will be amazed. 


Canadian Office: 41 West Ave. 
No., Hamilton, Ontario 
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We have prepared a 16-page booklet 
containing complete technical informa- 
tion — curves and diagrams included. 
If you do not have a copy of this book- 
let, ask your jobber for one or write 
direct to the factory. It contains a lot of 
useful information. 
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E. H. Rietzke 
Pres, CREI 
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Add Technical Training to Your 
Practical Experience—THEN Get 
That BETTER Radio Job You Want! 


CREI home-study training in practical 
radio engineering enables you to go after — 
and get the better job that means something in 
radio. There’s no priority on success — but 
the better jobs are “rationed” to those men 
who have the necessary technical ability. 

Jobs that provide security — jobs that 
will mean something long after “tomorrow” 
has come and gone — must be won and held 
on ability. The men who will retain the im- 
portant radio engineering positions after the 
war is over are those men whose positions are 
essential — whose abilities are specialized. 

If the lack of technical training is your 
stumbling block ... you can do something 
about it now — if you will. Your present 
radio experience backed up by CREI spare- 
time training will equip you to fulfill the ex- 
acting requirements necessary to obtain the 
position and security you desire. 


WRITE FOR FACTS TODAY 
about CREI Home Study Courses 


Our free booklet and personal recommenda- 
tions may hold the answer to your future 
success. In your inquiry please state briefly 
your background of experience, education 
and present position. 


Capitol Radio Engineering Institute 
Dept. Q-5, 3224 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Contractors to the U. S. Signal Corps and U. S, Coast Guard 
Producers of Well-trained Technical Radiomen for Industry 
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(Continued from page 70) 

can be made quite accurately on an ordinary drill 
press when a bench lathe is not to be had. That 
is precisely the state of affairs here at W9YZH! 
For example, a small steel shaft with hub was 
needed recently to couple from a motor shaft of 
5/32-inch diameter to a spur gear having 
44-inch diameter hole. The operation was enough 
to cause any self-respecting machinist to gnash 
his hair and pull his teeth, but anyhow here are 
the steps: 

1. Cut off the desired length of 34-inch round 
stock with a hacksaw from a bolt, lag bolt, or 
piece of scrap rod. 

2. Clamp a piece of scrap iron (at least 1 inch 
thick) to the drill-press table. Drill a 5/32-inch 
hole 34-inch deep. Remove the drill from the 
chuck and stand the shank in the hole. Clamp 
the work in the chuck (with exposed end center- 
punched by eye) and come down on the drill far 
enough to allow for a good hold on the motor 
shaft, about 14 inch. 

3. Grind the end of a worn-out 8-inch flat file 
into a cutting tool and clamp the file flat along 
the top of the drill-press table with the cutting 
edge extending into the center hole of the table, 
Use two “C” clamps, one near the table edge 
and the other through one of the bolt slots. 

4. Slip the work up in the chuck (or turn it end 
for end if too long) until the ends of the three 
chuck Jaws can serve as markers for prick- 
punching for the setscrew holes. The punch must 
be tapped lightly to prevent injury to the chuck 
or the spindle; the points may be punched deeper 
when the work is held in a vise for drilling and 
tapping for the setscrews. 

5. Start the screws, break off the shank of the 
5/32-inch drill and insert it as a temporary shaft. 
Tighten the screws and clamp the shaft in the 
chuck (up close). Set the feed stop so the tool 
will stop at the hub line each time the work is 
fed along the cutting edge. Tighten the clamp 
handle on the table bracket moderately snug and 
then tap the table lightly with a hammer until the 
tool starts to take a light.cut. Then proceed to 
turn down the 44-inch shaft section. Run the 
press at slow speed (not over 600 r.p.m.) and take 
light cuts to prevent chattering and possible in- 
jury to the spindle or bearings. Draw the work 
down across the cutting tool very slowly, then let 
the feed lever up fast. Tap the table for a new cut 
and repeat the process until the job is done! 

6. Turn the work end for end in the chuck, re- 
move the drill shank and setscrews, increase the 
speed to about 1200 r.p.m., take one or two very 
light cuts until the hub is true, and then finish 
it with a flat file. 

7. Press the gear onto:the shaft end and crimp 
it in place. 

The important thing to keep in mind when at- 
tempting anything of this nature with a drill press 
is that the cutting tool must be ground and 
clamped against the work properly so it can 
actually make a clean cut. A handbook titled 
“How to Run a Lathe” is (or was) obtainable 
from the South Bend Lathe Works, 435 E. Madi- 
son Street, South Bend, Indiana. The price }8 
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IXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
(OR OUTSTANDING MEN 


ws Farnsworth Tele- 


vision & Radio Corporation is adding 
io its staff of research and develop- 
ment specialists — the closely knit 
noup which has won recognition 
throughout the world for its develop- 
ments in the field of electronics. These 
nen know how to work harmoniously 
toward a common goal, for each real- 
ues that his opportunity to succeed is 
wntrolled only by his ability and 
ambition. 

The urgency for additional research 
and development of highly specialized 
‘ectronic apparatus at this time en- 


ables us to solicit applications from 


qualified American citizens including 
junior and senior engineers and phy- 
sicists having suitable qualifications. 

Excellent opportunity to partici- 
pate now in most important engineer- 
ing developments as well as to qualify 
for responsible positions in post-war 
activities. 

Replies, including complete state- 
ments of experience and _ training, 
references and photographs, should be 
addressed to this company, attention 
of Personnel Manager, at its main 
office at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Personal interviews will be by 


appointment only. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 


fot Wayne, Indiana 


Marion, Indiana 


Makers of RADIO AND TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS, THE CAPEHART, 
THE CAPEHART-PANAMUSE AND FARNSWORTH PHONOGRAPH-RADIO COMBINATIONS 
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NOW—a really high-powered 


RADIO 
ENGINEERING 
LIBRARY 






The Library comprises a 
selection of books culled 
from leading McGraw-Hill 
publications in the radio 
field. 





especially selected by radio specialists of 
McGraw-Hill publications 


to give most complete, dependable coverage 
of facts needed by all whose fields are 
grounded on radio fundamentals 


ws available at a special price and terms 











THESE books cover circuit phenomena, tube theory, networks, 
measurements, and other subjects—give specialized treat- 
ments of all fields of practical design and application. They 
are books of recognized position in the literature—books you 
will refer to and be referred to often. If you are a practical de- 
signer, researcher or engineer in any field based on radio, 
you want these books for the help they give in hundreds of 
problems throughout the whole field of radio engineering. 


5 volumes, 3559 pages, 2558 illustrations 


Eastman’s FUNDAMENTALS OF VACUUM TUBES, 2nd edition 
Terman’s RADIO ENGINEERING, 2nd edition 

Everitt’s COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING, 2nd edition 
Hund’s HIGH FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 

Henney’s RADIO ENGINEERING HANDBOOK, 3rd edition 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE EASY TERMS 


Special price under this offer less than books bought separately. Add 
these standard works to your library now; pay small monthly install- 
ments, while you use the books. 


‘saan SEND THIS EXAMINATION COUPON -—""""| 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 

Send me Radio Engineering Library for 10 days’ examination 
on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage, 
and $3.00 monthly till $24.00 is paid, or return books postpaid. 
(We pay postage on orders accompanied by r e of first 
installment.) 
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(Continued from page 72) 
25 cents, postpaid, and an amateur who is inter. 
ested in shop work will surely be able to find much 
useful information therein. 
— Henry E. Rice, Jr.. W9YZH 











National type FWB polystyrene terminal strips are 


inexpensive items which may be used in a number of 
different ways in places where good insulation is re. 
quired. In pairs, or cut in half, they may be used as 
feed-through insulators for compact jobs. Since their 
center-hole spacing is 34-inch, the same as that of the 
mounting holes for the type ST condensers, they make 
good insulating mounts for these condensers. Cut in 
half, with adjacent holes drilled out, they make excel. 
lent spacers for 14-inch tubing in line oscillators. They 
will be found handy frequently in a number of other 
similar applications. 


—— ees am 


TESTING FOR SHORT-CIRCUITED 
BY-PASS CONDENSERS 
As a new member of the ARRL and an 
old-time reader of QST permit me to donate the 
following hint for your Hints and Kinks section. 
Most instruction books state that to test for 
shorted condensers that are shunted by resist- 
ances, it is necessary to unsolder one terminal of 
the condenser before applying the ohmmeter 
test. In order to save time and work unsoldering 
condensers, the shorted condenser often can be 
determined by using an ohmmeter range that is 
less than the resistance of the shunt. A 0- to 10- 
ohm range will usually show infinite resistance 
for good condensers and zero resistance for shorted 
ones because resistances have a resistance of 
more than 10 ohms d.e. 
— E. Esbrook, Barranquilla, Colombia. 





Correspondence 
(Continued from page 62) 


The training the radio hams have had especially 
fits them for this job, and their help has been 
warmly welcomed. 

It seems to me that this is a splendid way for 
other amateurs to help out in the present emer- 
gency, especially those who are too old to enlist 
or who are deferred for other reasons. If all hams 
would contact their local EC or OCD office, I am 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The Invisible Protection 






for Filament Emission 








Like a solid coat of armor-plate, hard, high vacuum protects filament emis- 

-9000T sion in every Eimac tube. Extremely efficient evacuating pumps developed 

and built in the Eimac laboratories for the precise purpose of producing the 

Filament Voltage . . 10 volts highest possible degree of vacuum are shown in action above. It is this 

eteags . apteeiete excellent vacuum that proved the idéa fallacious that plate temperature 

eae . - oe destroyed emission...caused premature failures. Chiefly because of this pro- 

1d an Romer Guipet 75K oE.) GOR eentte cessing, Eimac tubes today, and for the past number of years, have provided 
longer life, greater stamina and vastly superior performance. 


ELECTRON MICROSCOPE virtually gives a PEAK EMISSION TESTER measures the flow of FLASH FILAMENT TESTER checks filaments be- 
moving picture projection of the ac- electrons from the filaments of com- fore tubes are assembled and pumped. 
tion o A seston, emitted froma pleted Eimac tubes. Of the long series of Here tubes are placed under a tempo- 
heated filament. Such observations en- gruelling tests made to insure more efh- rary vacuum, heated to much higher 
able Eimac engineers to constantly cient filament emission in every Eimac temperatures than will ever be required 
produce better filaments. tube, this is the final test. in normal use. Only perfect filaments 


reach the final stages of manufacture. 
In Peacetime or Wartime Follow the Leaders to 


«Wherever you look...in 
the air, on land and at sea qu 4 E 5 Eitel-McCullough, Inc. 
you'll find Eimac tubes San Bruno, California, U.S.A. 


doing their bit. Right now 
Deieeiitnmncaniie EIMAC REPRESENTATIVES 















ope,e California, Nevada Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont. Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin Texas, La., Okla., Ark 
call on bear: ' , ' ' vista ; 
our facilities and HERB BECKER 1406 Scuch | GE MEEMI RA LES CO G. G. RYAN, 349 W 1. FARL SMITH, 2821 
Eimac tubes are receiving rand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif Verner ©, Jensen, 2605-07 Wash ngton Blvd., Chicag Oak St., Dallas, Texas 
enthusiasts N.Y. N. J., Penn. Md., Del., Sect! ieee Senthle. Wash Ohio, Mich., Ky., Ind., Minn 
uUsiastic accept Dist. of Col., Maine, N. H. m : me Be 
; peer Re 1. 'Conng, Mog Colo., Wyo., New Mexico, N cae Pe peer —< om, Me chgnee le . 
from all quarters. ADOLPH SCHWARTZ Arizona, Utah enn., Fie e ss PEEL SAI ee . 
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Export Agents: Frazor & C ltd y Street. San 


5-Tube 
AC-DC 
Super-het Kit 


Using a small number of tubes, 

. this Meissner engineered 5-tube 

AC-DC Super-het is compact in size and contains a factory 
wound loop antenna. Only two controls are used, making the set 
very simple to operate. It’s simple to build . .. you can easily fol- 
low the schematic and pictorial wiring diagram. The Kit is com- 
plete — there is nothing else to buy. Kit with tubes — $31.25 list. 





5-Tube 
AC T.R.F. 
Kit 


Here’s a Kit that is 
low in cost and high 
in quality. Operates 
from 110 volt 50-60 
AC with a frequency 
range of 530 to 1600 
kc. (187 to 565 me- 
ters). Complete kit 
includes all parts 
necessary forcon- 
struction of the re- 
ceiver with exception 
of tubes and speaker. Meissner pictorial diagrams make this 
set extremely easy to build. Kit — $27.00 list. 





4-Tube 
AC-DC 
T.R.F. Kit 


Here is a very 
small compact 
receiver with ex- 
ceptional sensi- 
tivity and tone 
quality. Fre- 
quency coverage 
of 530 to 1600 kc. 
Compact, high gain 
shielded coils are tuned 
with a two gang precision tuning 
condenser. Provision for mount~ 
ing 5” dynamic speaker. Kit contains all 

parts except tubes and speaker. Pic- 
torial diagrams aid you to construct this receiver easily and 
quickly. Kit — $19.50 list. See your nearest Meissner jobber. 


Write for complete new catalog. Address Dept. QS-5 



























MT. CARMEL, ILLINOIS 
“PRECISION-BUILT PRODUCTS” 








Editor, QST: 








| of actors with actual equipment. 





(Continued from page 74) 
sure their help would be very much appreciated 
in training operators for active duty, or to replace 
those called to service. —W. C. Spence, W4EY] 





FAITH 


3316 N. Arsenal Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Editor, QST: 

For the amateur who is down in the dumps and 
would just as soon let his hard-earned ticket lapse 
I recommend that he read the radio address of the 
Hon. Frank R. MeNich, chairman of the FCC, in 
QST for September, 1938, pages 43 and 44, , , . 

Remember, please, this is a temporary condi- 
tion, this war. After the last war, amateurs had a 
large job on their hands to get their tickets back. 
Will that happen after this war? I don’t think go, 
We are still licensed amateurs and, as yet, we 
still have our rigs ready to go. And maybe before 
long some of us will be on the emergency band- 
wagons. 

The government has faith in us, and if we are 
to get those rights back like we had them in the 
good old days with DX and all, we must be 
patriotic and do our best to see this thing com- 
pletely through. — Wade C. Kingery, W9JGZ 





SUGGESTIONS? 
53 Newcomb St., Quincy, Mass. 


A ‘“‘Ham,” in amateur radio lingo, has a “YL” 
if he 7sn’t married, and an “XYL” or an “OW” 
if he 7s married (and she should make him pay 
for that one!). 

Supposing he has none of these, but does have 
an interested mother. How about a tag for her? 

— Mrs. Francis J. Saltus 
(Mother of W1KCP) 





Stra 


For those who have encountered trouble from 
continuous oscillation of the keying monitor at 
low frequencies with the key open, I suggest that 
the circuit shown by W9QJR in September QST 
be modified to include a 500-ohm, 10-watt re- 
sistor in series with the heater. Not only does this 
cure the trouble, but it will prolong the life of 
the tube without limiting the output to any ap- 
preciable extent. — W4HMS. 


One of the important uses for television in 
national defense is in the training of some 54,000 


| air-raid wardens in the New York, Philadelphia 


and Albany areas. NBC is putting on six sessions 
sach day, six days per week, in which the lectures 
are accompanied by demonstrations by a group 
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The pace of development in the 
dectronic industries — always fast 7 
_was stepped up to lightning speed ” 
when war was declared. 


























Important developments began 
breaking thick and fast — and 
agineers had to have FACTS. 
Today, more than ever, it’s a mat- 
tr of the survival of the informed. 
Almost every new electrical devel- 
pment brings a new insulation 
problem. 







American Lava Corporation gives 
you needed information and help in 
¢lecting the proper AlSiMag stea- 
tte ceramic insulation in three 
ways: 


ISIMAG PROPERTY CHART ALSIMAG SPECIAL COMPOSITIONS ALSIMAG RESEARCH DIVISION 






































|. Achart of Physical Properties of 2. In its research department there 3. An Engineering Staff and Re- 


he more frequently used AlSiMag are records of the physical charac- search Laboratories that are unri- 
‘ompositions, sent free on request. teristics of a great number of special valled in the industry stand ready 
Veknow of no other data available AlSiMag steatite ceramic composi- to advise or assist in any problem 
vith comparable detail or accuracy. tions which have been evolved for involving technical ceramics. 


specific applications. 






When you have a problem, old or new, involving 
technical ceramics you can probably find the answer here. 
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New OHMITE 
Duck Reference 
Catalog 18 FREE 


Gives up-to-date information on the wide range of 
Ohmite stock resistors, rheostats, chokes and switches 
used in all types of applications. Helps you select the right 
units for each job easily, quickly. Write for Catalog 18 
now — it’s Free. 


Handy OHMITE 


0) Yi, Ve 5 Lau ig 


Figures ohms, watts, volts, amperes — quickly, easily. 
Solves any Ohm's Law problem with one setting of the 
slide. All values are direct reading. No slide rule knowledge 
necessary. Size 41%” x9”. Yours for only 10¢ to cover 
handling cost. Send for it today. 


OHMITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
4864 Flournoy Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


be Kight uith OH MITE 


RHEOSTATS - RESISTORS + TAP SWITCHES 








Silent Keys 


Ir 1s with deep regret that we 
record the passing of these amateurs: 


Andreas Bertnes, LAG6R, Sandefjord, 
Norway 

Dr. Juan E. Caignet, CO8EC, Santiago de 
Cuba 

Donald O. Carruth, W7FQV, Portland, 
Oregon 

Thomas H. Clayton, W6KOC, Lewiston, 
Calif. 

W. R. Emery, G6LW, Twickenham, 
England 

Lt. Cmdr. D. 
Jersey, C. I. 

Carl O. Hansen, W2OGB, Scotia, N, Y. 

Joseph J. Ivantic, W9DWT, No. Chicago, 
Ill. 

Paul Ivantic, WO9DWT, No. Chicago, II, 

Harold 8. Jones, W5GOV, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Virgil M. Krell, W6TIU, Tucson, Arizona 

J. L. C. Stone, G2ZL, London, England 


Grove-White, G W, 








225-Me. Converter Design 


(Continued from page 57) 


| adjusting the oscillator frequency. This con 


verter, while satisfactory enough in operation, 
should be regarded as simply something to begin 
exploring superheterodyne technique with on 
these frequencies. Coils and condensers should be 
abandoned as soon as possible in favor of circuit 


| elements more suitable. 


Looking ahead towards better design a few 
ideas have been brought out by working with 
this equipment. Several comments might be 
made on acorn tubes themselves. In the first 
place, it is difficult to tell the condition of an 
acorn tube, and about the only reliable test is by 
comparison in some piece of high-frequency gear, 
Often tubes that give satisfactory results at 
Mc. do not work well at 225 Me. Tests should be 
made on weak signals, since poor tubes do not 
attract attention when working at high signal 
levels. Care should be taken in inserting acom 
tubes in the delicate sockets used with them # 
damage may result in a poor contact. Both the 
sockets and tube terminals should be examined 
from time to time for corrosion, particularly the 
grid and plate terminals and connections of the 
pentodes. If any amount of power is used iM 
transmitting, the acorn tubes should be protected 
from damage by radio-frequency pickup. At the 
higher frequencies only a few feet of transmission 
line at the receiver may resonate and bring & 
point of relatively high r.f. voltage to the grid of 
the first tube. This is particularly true in case 
where relays or switches are used to change ove 
from send to receive. The only safe protection 88 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Sprague Condensers are made 
to the highest quality stand- 
ards in a complete line meet- 
ing practically every electronic, 
electrical and industrial need. 
lt is natural then, that today’s 
production is largely devoted 
to a complete, fully approved 
assortment for Army and Navy 
uses. Our engineers will gladly 
cooperate in solving your ca- 
pacitor problems. 


SPRAGUE 


CONDENSERS—KOOLOHM RESISTORS 


Quality Components @© Expertiy Engineered @ Competentiy Produced 


PRAGUE SPECIALTIES COMPANY, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 















\ OYou can, of course, convert 
your Crystal Microphone to 
other uses, such as home 

recording, and get a lot of enjoyment 

out of it. But, if you are putting it away 
for the “duration” — follow these two 
simple precautions: 1. Wrap it in a mois- 
ture-proof, dust-tight package. 2. Do not 
expose it to high temperatures. In this 
way, your Microphone will be ready 
for any special civilian defense use 
now, or for regular service after the 






war is won. *” 


Shure Engineers today are devoting 
their energy and skill to the production 
of Microphones for war purposes. 


SHURE BROTHERS 
225 West Huron Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Designers & Manufacturers 
of Microphones and 
Acoustic Devices 
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Recognizing the fact that radio amateur actiy. 
ities are being seriously curtailed for the duration 
of the war, so far as ham communications are 
concerned, Aerovox engineers are compiling and 
already releasing practical data on electronic 
gadgeteering as a promising outlet for the equip- 
ment, skill and ambition of the radio hobbyist, 
Articles on radio-control circuits and the indus. 
trial applications of electronic devices are cur. 
rently appearing in the monthly Aerovozx Research 
Worker. Copies will be sent to anyone writing 
Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass. Also, a free 
subscription may be obtained by getting the 
endorsement of any Aerovox jobber. 














The Mae West type mast tried out by 
W9SVH has recently ‘been replaced by a 
more modern streamline version minus the 


hips. 


In looking over my log the other day, I dis- 
covered that my first contact on the air was with 
W7WR on April 24, 1933, while my last contact, 
on December 7, 1941, was also with W7WR! 
But volumes could be written on what transpired 
between those two contacts! — W7DDZ. 


A newly-developed machine, the rheotron or 
electron accelerator, increases the speed of 


| electrons to within one-tenth of one per cent of 


the speed of light. The X-ray power produced is 
equivalent to the radioactivity of 1000 grams of 


| radium — more than the entire available world’s 


supply! — Ohmite News. 


The street in Columbus, Ohio, where license 
exams are held is Marconi Boulevard!—W8HMH. 
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, GIANT NEW FLYING BOAT TAKES TO THE SKIES 
..- AND ISOLANTITE INSULATION 


SELPS MAINTAIN VITAL COMMUNICATIONS LINKS 





NEW chapter in aviation history was written 

with the launching of the EXCALIBUR, first 
ofthe Flying Aces built for American Export Airlines, 
he., by the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation. 

Longest-range commercial aircraft ever built, the 
EXCALIBUR and its sister ships will soon be span- 
ting the ocean in a new service, linking New York 
and Eire in non-stop flight. 

Since highest efficiency and complete dependability 
fcommunications equipment are vitally important 
inthe operation of these giant flying boats, Isolantite* 
insulation was selected for a number of essential 
plications. Isolantite’s unique combination of prop- 
ttties— high strength, dimensional accuracy, elec- 
teal efficiency, non-absorption of moisture—has 
tblished this unusual ceramic as the choice of 
lading manufacturers of sets and component parts, 





for aircraft applications and for every other branch 
of the communications industry. 

The radio amateur, too, has long recognized the 
advantages of Isolantite in condensers, coil forms, 
antenna insulators, stand-offs, lead-ins—and though 
amateur sets may be temporarily silent, Isolantite 
continues to look toward the future, when it will 
serve the amateur again as it has in the past. 


ISOLANTITE 





INSULATORS 


ISOLANTITE INC., 233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CERAMIC 


* Registered trade-name for the products of Isolantite Inc. 
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Aberdeen, S. D. 
REINHARD BROTHERS CO., INC. 


,N. Y. 
tt ECO., INC. 
294 oe ay 


Amarillo, Tex. 
NUNN ELECTRIC co. 
25 Polk S 


Atlanta, Ga. 
GRAYBAR sg hg | co. 
167 Walton St. N. 


Baltimore, Mid. 
BALTIMORE GAS LIGHT CO. 
111-113 E. Lombard St. 


, Mont. 
MIDLAND IMPLEMENT CO., INC. 
Opposite Union Depot 


—_ m, Ala. 
MOORE-HANDLEY HDW. Co. 
27 South Twentieth St. 


Boston, Mass. 
NORTHEASTERN RADIO, INC. 
ee ulth Ave. 


Buffalo, 
MOSEPH S STRAUSS CO., 
25 High . 


Charleston, S. C 
THE GAS ENGINE & ELECTRIC CO. 
280-282 Meeting St. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
ESKEW, SMITH & CANNON 
Brooks & Wilson St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
GLASGOW-ALLISON CO. 
209 E. Fifth St. 
ja, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN FURN. SALES CO 
633-35 Broad St. 


, ON. 
ITH RADIO DIST. CORP. 
5801 W. Dickens Ave 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
GRIFFITH DISTRIBUTING co. 
2410 Gilbert Ave. 


ind, Ohio 
THE ARNOLD WHOLESALE CORP. 
5209 Detroit Ave. 


mbus, Ohio 
APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTING CO. 
163 N. Ludlow St. 


las, Texas 
RADIO CITY DISTRIBUTING CO. 
800 Jackson Blvd. 


port, lowa 
A. A. SCHNEIDERHAHN CO. 
218 Brady St. 
er, Colorado 
INTERMOUNTAIN APPLIANCE CO. 
1541-49 Wynkoop St. 
Moines, lowa 
A.A. SCHNEIDERHAHN co. 
1 Inut 
Detroit, Mich. ss 
RADIO DISTRIBUTING CO. 
100 Selden Ave. 
aso, Texas 
. yg MATHIAS & CO. 
=. BR a . 
Far OTHERS CoO., INC 
mnie HARDWARE Co. 
1 Ss 
Fort Wayn _— rs Ave 
AY E HARDWarE co. 
Grand Rapids, Mic 
J. A. WHITE DisTRIBUTING co. 
ao Ave. N. 


Wis. 
MORLEY 1 -MURPHY co. 


KNERR: IN INC. 
317 S. Cameron St. 











Hartfora, Con 
STERN & ‘COMPANY, INC. 
210 Chapel St. 


Houston, Texas 
AUTOMATIC SALES CORPORATION 
325 M & M Building 
indianapolis, indiana 
RODEFELD CO. 
128 Kentucky Ave 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
CAIN & BULTMAN, INC. 
505 W. Adams St. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
CAMBRIA EQUIPMENT co. 
12 Iron — 
Kansas City, M 
FEDERAL DISTRIBUTING co. 
1717 W — St. 
Knoxville, Ten 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC co. 
Henley St. & Union Ave 
Little Rock, Ark. 
555, INC. 
2nd to 3rd an Broadway 
Los tg Cali 
THOMAS. COMPANY 
1601 S. Hope St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
THE OTIS HIDDEN CO., INC. 
529 W. Main St. 
Lubbock, Texas 
NUNN ELECTRIC Co. 
611 Broadway 
Manchester, N. H. 
JOHN B. VARICK CO. 
809 Elm ipa 
Memphis, Ten 
STRATTON- WARREN HDW. Co. 
37 E. Carolina Ave 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MORLEY-MURPHY CoO. 
434 N. Plankinton Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
REINHARD BROTHERS CO., INC. 
11-17 South Ninth st 
Nashville, Tenn. 
BRAID ELECTRIC Co. 
109-115 : Eleventh Ave. So. 
Newark, N. 
E. B. VatHam & COMPANY 
1010 "> ug 
New Haven 
THE PLYMOUTH ELECTRIC Co. 
393 Che — St 
New Orleans. 
RADIO SPECIALTY CORP. 
841 Carondelet St 
New York, N. Y. 
COLEN-GRUHN CO., INC. 
387 Fourth Ave. 
Norfolk, Va. 
R. F. TRANT, INC. 


Monticello Ave. & Princess Anne Rd. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MILLER- JACKSON co. 
111 E. California Ave. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
MAJOR APPLIANCE CO. 
2558 Farnam St. 

* 
AMERICA’S 
OLDEST 
MAKER OF FINE 
RADIOS FOR 


THE HOME 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
MOTOR PARTS Co. 
17th St. & Indiana Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. A. WILLIAMS CO. 
401-433 ~— rson Ave. 
Plattsburgh, N. 
A. H. MARSHALL Cco., INC. 
S4 Marg: ~ t Street 
rae ant 
run K M. BROWN co. 
ie I whe ha 
Portland, Ore 
ELE CTRICAL DISTRIBUTING, INC. 
525 N. W. Tenth Ave 
Pre eae R. 
LLOU- JOHNSON & NICHOLS CO. 
28 Dorrance St 
et Indiana 
RODEFELD Co. 
96 West Main St. 
enna Va. 
HURMAN & BOONE co., INC. 
405 S. Je = rson St 
Rochester, N. 
CHAPIN- ‘OWEN co. 
205-213 he Dia il St. 
Sacramento, Ca 
JAS. S. REMICK co., INC. 
5th * a Sts 
St. Louis, 
ELECTRIC LAMP & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Vandeve a 4 c4 W. Pine 
Salt Lake City 
FLINT DISTRIBUTING co. 
316 W od — St. 
San Antonio, Te 
SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT co. 
Div. of A. B. Frank Co. 
419 S. St. Mary's Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
H. R. BASFORD CO. 
425 Second St. 
Scranton, Pa. 
SCRANTON ELECTRIC CONST. CO. 
625 C — ll Bldg. 
Seattle, Was 
SEATTLE HARDWARE Co. 
501 First Ave. S 


Shreveport, La. 
McWILLIAMS HDW. & FURN. CO. 
1321 Texas Ave 
Spokane, Wa 


sh. 
COLUMBIA ELEC. & MFG. CO. 
S. 123 Wall St 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
ONONDAGA AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
351-57 E. Onondaga St 
Terre Haute, Ind 
WALKER ELEC. SUPPLY CO., INC. 
126-130 So. 3rd St 
— Ohio 
J. McG RANAHAN DIST. CO. 
Bt 702-04 ne idison Ave 
Washington, c. 
EDGAR MORRIS — oe. 
712 Thirteenth st. N 
Wichita, Kansas 
THE S. A. LONG CO., INC. 
146 N. Market St 
Williamson, W. Va 
PERSINGER SUPPLY Cco., INC. 
Third Avenue 


LONG DISTANCE, RAD | @) 
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CENTRAL DIVISION 


LLINOIS — SCM, Mrs. Carrie Jones, W9ILH — W9EVJ 

is chairman and coordinator for the Elgin Amateur Radio 
Defense Council and writes that the club is conducting code 
classes at the local high school and has an average nightly 
attendance of 60 students. This successful adventure has led 
to many other ideas for future classes in various phases of 
radio work. JTX is visiting her parents in Mo. AZK has new 
Abbott TR-4. VEE has moved to Mo. Members of the YL 
Radio Club are studying for commercial exam. QLZ and 
NGG of the Starved Rock Radio Club are having very good 
success with their code classes at Peru. The Army has trans- 
ferred TTJ back to Ill. after a long stay in Mich. HQH is 
spending his spare time improving the frequency measuring 
equipment. YHS is now an inspector for the Army Signal 
Corps and is located at Towson, Md. 

INDIANA — SCM, Harry B. Miller, W9AB — W9LPQ 
had a visit from RNM. CZD is building a 112 Me. superhet. 
MK MI is back in the service after being discharged in Octo- 
ber. He would like to hear from the Indiana gang. QTH, 
Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. YDA has a new Jr. op. Ab just 
got his ticket in October. EEY got his telegraph second, and 
may go with P.A.A. YWE is teaching a class in radio theory 
and code. Says they plan to use wired wireless and would like 
to hear from anyone using it. SAG says at least 8 hams at 
Purdue are building equipment to get on the power lines. 
KBL has a job in Newark, N. J., starting upon graduation 
from Purdue next month. UZW is in the Marine Corps on 
the West Coast. Says he still reads QST and the Indiana 
column. Thanks, Zane. GMJ got a job inspecting radio 
material for the Navy. BDL of Marshall, Ill., is down in 
Texas doing radio technician work. POE of Robinson, IIL, 
also of the Wabash Valley gang, is in a radio factory in Ohio. 
JXK is teaching radio to members of the State Guard. The 
Terre Haute gang are talking wired wireless. EGQ has a code 
class with one pupil. All to the good, Herb! HZY is taking 
the radar course. KLJ is in the Pacific with the Navy. SVZ 
is now in the Signal Corps at Camp Crowder, Mo. PDB 
rescued a man who had fallen through the ice. Modestly, he 
wouldn’t even leave his name, but was traced by his car 
license! NKB is new EC for Michigan City. NZZ got his 
WAS, endorsed for 7- and 14-Me. c.w., and almost made it 
on 3.5. New club is the Richmond Amateur Radio Associa- 
tion, with FXM as president and ZFR as secretary. The 
club is conducting code classes two nights a week. Forty-two 
persons registered at the first class meeting. CQD is con- 
structing a code machine to be used in the class. Anyone 
having old tapes, just send them along. NVA, Richmond 
EC, says they have 100% registration in AEC. The Indian- 
apolis Radio Club’s code class turned out 15 graduates under 
the able hand of NNX. The club expects to start another 
class soon. DNQ, editor of I.R.C.’s Amachewer, says he 
received his papers for his physical exam. Good luck, Bob, 
whichever way it went. 

KENTUCKY SCM, Darrell A. Downard, W9ARU — 
While awaiting permission from the DCB to put the 56- and 
112-Me. jobs on the air the A.R.T.S. decided something 
should be done to keep the boys out of mischief — so a code- 
theory and typing class is in the making. So far quite a num- 
ber of the gang have signed up for both classes but, if we 
still remember some of the c.w. we used to hear, some more 
of the fellows should join up. FQQ is conducting a code class 
for the Franklin County Defense Board. BEW reports the 
gang working on 112-Mce. equipment and emergency power 
supplies. ERV was called to Fort Leonard Wood as a captain 
in the Engineers, so, at present, Lexington needs a Coérdina- 
tor. Applications, please! ! If you have not already done so, 
please make application for membership in the Emergency 
Corps. We hope to have a lot of information on wired wire- 
less in a couple of weeks, that is, if all of the local fellows 
keep their promises to build up the xmitters and get them 
on the air — oops, power lines. 

MICHIGAN — SCM, Harold C. Bird, W8DPE— 
WS8FX reportsstarting on wired wireless and says there seems 
to be quite a bit of interest in Detroit. VQN is now taking 
over duties of EC since Jerry has left, and reports they held 
registrations Tues., Mar. 17th to start club code and theory 
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classes as outlined by ARRL with the backing of ti: Ameri- 
can Legion. UGR reports completing 3.5/7-Me portable 
using 6F8G regen. receiver and 6L6 transmitter in q small 
hand case with vibrapack. Paul is also studying for a com. 
mercial ticket. FWU hooked up an oscillator so he could hear 
his own fist and reports it is improving. MCB is starting gir 
raid warden training. 9Y YA renewed his ARRL mi nbership 
and reports enjoying copying press reports, also coded mes- 
sages and trying to decipher them. UFH is sti|! building 
equipment. MCV reports from San Francisco. His iddresg ig 
Irv G. Roye, Radio Material School, Company 11, Treasure 
Island, San Francisco, Calif. LHH reports code oscillator 
working and practises as often as possible. SNH is enrolled 
in USNR at Great Lakes Training Station. He would be glad 
to hear from the gang. DAQ reports holding code classes, 
OCC is now doing interior electric work. SFA is in Indian- 
apolis in the Navy and reports working station from that 
point. He hopes soon to go to advanced radio school. Reports 
from Saginaw District: UIG has a crystal controlled rig for 
28 and 56 Mc., also a modulated oscillator for 112 Me. on one 
chassis with a Vibrapack. COW has an Abbot TR-4, work- 
able from a.c. or vibrapack, a 6L6 rig for vibrapack opera- 
tion on low frequencies and a signal shifter. MYZ has a 
28/56-Me. portable mobile rig, 30 watts; also a three-tube 
112-Me. transreceiver operated from a Ford radio gene- 
motor. LPQ has a separate 112-Me. receiver, 616 parallel 
plate rod modulated oscillator 112-Mce. a.c. or d.c. operation; 
also a two-tube receiver and a two-tube e.c.o. transmitter on 
one chassis, a.c. or vibrapack operation for 1.75-, 3.5- and 7- 
Me. QF, QQS and TIU have similar 112-Me. rigs. They use 
interchangeable connectors. MPQ is working on a 112-Me. 
transreceiver. UKV is working on a 112-Me. rig and also has 
registered in AEC. The McComb County EC reports 
meeting held recently to discuss switchboard work and the 
manning of 24-hour stations for air raid warnings for the 
Detroit area. The Ingham County Chapter of MAREC 
reports meetings being held as usual every two weeks with 
good turnouts. Code instruction is being given those inter- 
ested, with group divided into beginners and advanced 
operators. For emergency they have 1.75-, 3.5- and 112-Me. 
portable rigs ready to go. The American Red Cross Amateur 
Radio Club reports a transmitter at A.R.C. Chapter house 
ready to go. The Detroit Amateur Radio Club is carrying on 
a code instruction net before each meeting. The Detroit 
Amateur Radio Club and the Ladies Auxiliary of this club 
are sponsoring the 14th annual hamfest to be held at Ypsi- 
lanti April 26th. Dr. Woodruff, W8CMP, Past President of 
ARRL, will be the principal speaker. We feel that this ham- 
fest is needed to bring together as many of the hams in the 
section as possible so we can talk over defense plans and 
other matters pertaining to the future. Your cards and let- 
ters are appreciated and I will use the information contained 
therein for this column to make it more interesting for you. 
Thank you and 73. — Hal. 

OHIO—SCM, E. H. Gibbs, WS8AQ 
Youngstown and Oberlin are experimenting with wired 
wireless. The Piqua Club has a code class of twelve members. 
BKE, after several years with the Ohio State Patrol, is now 
an intercept officer with the FCC in the N. Y. area. GMI 
enlisted in Navy radio and is at Great Lakes. Congrats to 
JEI on his recent marriage. WEV is with RCA. QNU is in 
the radio lab at Wright Field. LRE has moved to Gettys- 
burg, Ohio. CJG has been appointed EC for Columbiana 
County and is sub-chairman of communications in the 
county OCD. The Dayton group is equipping all fire sta- 
tions, Red Cross Headquarters, and four substations in the 
city with u.h.f. equipment. CBI reports code classes being 
conducted in connection with local school system. Let's hear 
from you each month, gang. 73. 

WISCONSIN —SCM, Walter Wallace, W9EYH — 
Many sections of the state still do not have an Emergency 
Coordinator. If your city has none, now is the time to act. 
Your SCM will be glad to send application blanks to all 
those interested. New ECs: Milwaukee County, W9SYT, 
with RH as assistant; Rice Lake, IXR; Kenosha, DTE. 
Other ECs are: GFL, GIY, HHR, FEO, FHA, GIT, UFX, 
FAA, MRE and SZL. FAA, EWY and OFF are attending 
the government-sponsored radio technician school at La 
Crosse. QDL is now a 2nd Lieut. in the Air Corps as Com- 
munications Officer. EER is in the Signal Corps School at 
Ft. Monmouth, N. J. OEF took the Class A exam and re- 
ceived his ticket in February. PCN has received appoint- 
ment to Annapolis. LJR is with Western Electric. AVM is 
busy in defense industry. YMM goes to Gallups Island and 
HEK joins the ground crew at Camp Monmouth. UFX, 
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who is the Dane County Defense Council as radio coér- 
dinator, reports plans for an auxiliary Communications sys- 
tem along the same lines as that at Providence, R. I. The 
Four Lakes Radio Club, with the ROTC, have 150 students 
of both sexes enrolled in their code class. DBI and UFX will 
be instructors at the Naval Radio Training School spon- 
sored by the University Extension Division. OTL has or- 
. course in radio theory, laws, and code in his high 
school. ‘he Kenosha Kilocycle Club is sponsoring a class in 
radio theory and code. The club membership is practising 
the use of flags and blinker lights for signaling purposes. 
Newly elected officers at a recent election were BOB and 
WBI, vice-president and treasurer respectively. Meetings 
are held every Tuesday in the KYF Building. Many thanks 
to those who sent in reports this month. 73 — Wally. 
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MIDWEST DIVISION 

te SCM, Les Vennard, W9PJR —- W9YDN reports 

Oskaloosa almost deserted by hams. UQA has gone to the 
Navy. ZCW, VHK and YDN are in the Army doing Signal 
Corps work. QQP and RFZ are working for Collins Radio, 
leaving only two hams in the city to carry on. The Burling- 
ton Club lost four hams to the Signal Corps. GWD, OMF, 
SHY and WNL are in school at Ft. Knox. On March Ist 
the Boy Scouts held an emergency drill at Burlington and, 
33 minutes after the call was put on the local broadcast 
station, TMY had his station set up at headquarters with 
50 watts emergency power ready to go, while WTD furnished 
power for the police radio station. A very good record even 
if you are shaving, as TMY was at the time. UOK and SWY 
are new Iowa EC’s but we are still short. Won’t you fellows 
please volunteer? CCE, SWX, VKZ and NM4A are the only 
EC’s to turn in the regular monthly reports. Let’s hear from 
all of you next month, fellows. EFI is doing a swell job of 
keeping up with radio. He and the XYL have a class of 46 
in code and theory. Good work, Conk, and BCNU. Les. 

KANSAS SCM, Alvin B. Unruh, WO9AWP W9ESL 
is teaching K.U. extension courses in radio at St. Benedict’s 
College, Atchison; 32 students are enrolled. ESL built a 


large laboratory especially for the classes. ICV reports lots 
of Topeka hams attending K.U. extension night classes 
there. KSY visited home-town folks. A junior op named Bill 
has been added to the family roster. FRC was reported seen 
in the vicinity of the Chief Signal Officer’s office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 










John Amis, W9CET, prominent Topeka amateur, 
died March 9th at Bell Memorial Hospital in Kansas 
City. Although confined to his bed and refused visi- 
tors, he was reported improving. His passing, there- 
fore, came as a severe shock. He was one of the best 
known and best liked figures in Kansas ham ranks. 
As former SCM of Kansas, guiding figure in many 
ham conventions, and holder, through the years, of 
offices in the Kaw Valley Radio Club, he gave freely 
of his time and energy. Although recently in ill 
health, it was characteristic of John Amis that he 















was engaged in organizing a State Guard defense 
net for the Adjutant General's office when the final 
close-down orders came through. As the name of 
John Amis is added to the list of Silent Keys, the 
Kansas gang extend to his bereaved mother, rela- 






tives and friends, their sincere sympathy. 









DWC was elected president of W.A.R.C. to succeed QKV, 
who resigned due to teaching night engineering classes. JBO 


* assistant monitoring engineer at Great Falls, Mont. 
9FWY, formerly of Manhattan, has been appointed acting 
communications officer for the Wichita civil aeronautics 
patrol group. Organization of the fifth class in radio engi- 
heering at Wichita University has been completed by LKD, 
and is being taught by QKV. The other four night classes 
are being taught by instructors from Wichita High School 
North. IBN, who is attending medical school at K.U., spent 
a week-end visiting home gang. The recent Victory Exposi- 
tion in Wichita was of interest to hams in central Kansas. 
Army radio equipment, mounted in army cars and manned 
by army operators from Camp Funston, was demonstrated. 
A 300-watt transmitter constructed by Topeka N.Y.A. 
tadio school was also on display. HSI, formerly with KFBI, 
isa radio engineer in Schenectady, N. Y. HJF of Hutchinson 
ishow a monitoring engineer at Atlanta, Ga. GWY, formerly 





of Hutchinson, is new operator at KFBI, and AVQ of Medi- 
cine Lodge also has joined KFBI staff. 

MISSOURI — Acting SCM, Wm. G. Skinker, W9AEJ — 
W9GBJ gathered up over a dozen AEC registrations from 
hams down Springfield way. Code classes are going strong 
in Springfield, and the particular aim is to train operators of 
draft age. Incidentally, CBJ was top man in that long-to-be- 
remembered ’41 SS in Missouri. LTW has a restricted com- 
mercial ticket and a new mill. Jack is interested in P.A. 
work. GCL is now at St. Joseph, still with C.A.A. DCD and 
KPM are new E.C.’s for Henry and Polk Counties, respec- 
tively. PCD, NBB, FIU and other University City and St. 
Louis hams are going in for wired wireless. ARRC now meets 
the first Monday, rather than the first Tuesday, each month. 
TBU took the fatal step with PUV’s sister! He is now at 
Camp Robinson in the Medical Replacement Training 
Corps, of all things. 73, Bill, W9AEJ. 


DAKOTA DIVISION 

ORTHERN MINNESOTA SCM, Armond D. 

Brattland, W9FUZ — Little is known about the progress 
of communications for the C.A.P. (Civilian Air Patrol) in this 
state except that BHY, our State Emergency Cooérdinator, 
enlisted and is engaged to date in “ Pouring on the Code” to 
the flyers of the Twin Cities. He also paid a visit to the north 
part of the State. Code practice is continuing as usual in 
the NMARA Club Units of Bemidji, under the instructor- 
ship of FUZ and ORT, OOK having left for Glenwood NYA 
school, at Crookston, Unit 4, under CPO, DPU and SZG, 
HMH having left for the Army; at International Falls Unit 
5 under KRG and at Coleraine Unit 3 under QCP. It is 
understood VVA hasaclass at Willmar. At Thief River Falls 
the High School is putting on a defense radio course, and at 
Two Harbors RLL and QIG are teaching code. Now that 
QST is making special mention of such activities, it will be 
appreciated if you will notify them of all code and theory 
classes in the State. A course of instruction is now available 
by request to ARRL or to your SCM. As per conversations 
had with SCM Bender it may be that I shall attempt to 
carry on reporting activities for the entire State. Craig 
Cambell of Park Rapids reports receiving his operator’s 
license and that even if the station side of his ticket was 
stamped “this side void”’ it created quite a stir of encourage- 
ment. KET has left Gallups Island and is RM2c in the Navy 
and is taking Radar courses. TEF has applied to Coast 
Guard. Chas. Orme has been elected sec.-treas. of Unit Two 
of North-Minn. (Thief River Falls). X KV and INS are back 
from the coast. ICU, stationed at Monmouth, received a 
raise. HBI is leaving for a new radio job. KFF who served 
as chief engineer for Brainerd police radio was ordered to 
Corpus Christi, Texas, by the Naval R 
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It is difficult to chronicle the passing of one of our 
North-Minn. amateurs in this column. But the mere 
mention of the passing of Sherley R. Sampson, 
W9WQD, in “Silent Keys” cannot give certain facts 
which undoubtedly will be of interest to readers who 
were acquainted with him. He became interested in 


radio about 1932 and several vears later was licensed 
as W9WQD. Sherley, who would have been 25 vears 
of age on Washington’s Birthday, lived with his 
parents at Crookston until 1940, when he married 
Fern Hole of Erskine. He operated c.w. exclusively 
on 3.5, 7 and 14 Me. It was at his home in Crookston 
that the first meeting of Unit No. 4 of NMARA was 
held and Sherley was elected vice-president. Shortly 
afterward he was called for service in the Naval 
Reserve. He then served as Third Class Radioman 
on the U.S.S. Arizona and was killed in service at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. Surviving are his 
widow and a son, Sheldon Rene, who he had never 
seen; also his parents and a brother, Russell, who is 
with the U.S. Air Corps. To the cause for which 
this small family and many others have already 
given so much, may we reflect a moment in respect- 
ful silence and then rededicate our every effort so 
that they may be assured it has not been in vain. 
Army 


instructor. RLL is studying with QIG to take Class A soon. 
They are building “ wired wireless” per March QST, to in- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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RADIO TRAINING 





FOUNDED IN 1909 


ORT ARTHUR COLLEGE, a non-profit-making 

educational institution, offers a practical radio 
operator’s course at the lowest tuition price in its 
history. Each radio graduate receives two months’ 
actual operating experience at the college’s commercial 
broadcasting station KPAC. This station is equipped 
with the latest type 1000 watt high fidelity RCA 
transmitter — 1250 ke. — directional antenna system. 
KPAC operates in new modern studios located on the 
campus. 


The college has never advertised jobs or positions in lieu 
of education. Today it is well known there is a shortage of 
radio operators in every branch of radio; particularly flight 
and ground operators for airlines in America and South 
America — marine operators for ships traveling coastwise 
and foreign — geodetic-geographic research — broadcast 
stations — the Army and Navy — other positions in many 
departments of the United States Government. Therefore, 
we believe it is good common sense to mention that Port 
Arthur College is the sole radio school in America which 
owns a commercial broadcasting station with commercial 
advertising representatives in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and many of America’s leading cities, with active 
membership in the National Association of Broadcasters, 
and Broadcast Music Incorporated. Through these contacts 
the college receives from the broadcast industry alone more 
calls for radio operators than it is possible to supply. 


AUTHORIZED TO TEACH RCA TEXTS 
If interested, write for Bulletin R 


PORT ARTHUR COLLEGE 
PorT ARTHUR (World-Known Port) 
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(Continued from page 78) 
relay directly at the receiver to cut off and 
ground the remaining transmission line during 
periods of transmission. 

The oscillator circuit shown is a particularly 
good one for high frequencies, where combing. 
tions of low plate voltage and high relative eg. 
pacities make for unfavorable conditions for 
oscillation. Later experiments appear to indicate 
that at these high frequencies better results are 
secured by application of the oscillator voltage to 
the control grid of the mixer through a small 
capacity. This would have the added advantage 
of making the use of a metal socket possible, 
There are a great number of ways of coupling the 
oscillator voltage to the mixer, of course, and it js 
not easy to choose the ‘‘best,” a matter which 
often depends upon the particular circuit condi- 
tions and layout involved. Several interesting 
circuits are suggested in an article by W. A. 
Harris.? 

The usual wire lead mica condenser is likely to 
have appreciable inductance at high frequencies, 
As a- matter of fact, it is not always easy to tell 
an inductance from a capacity at 225 Me. If 
commercial condensers are used, the type having 
a flat lug has less inductance than the usual wire 
lead variety. This remark also applies to all leads 
carrying r.f., a flat ribbon of copper having much 
less inductance than a wire the same length. This 
is one reason for the use of ribbon in the induc- 
tance of the oscillator. For by-passing, small 
condensers can be made with copper foil placed 
between small mica sheets and clamped to the 
metal base by a small square of brass, having 
dimensions of the order of 54 by 114 inches. Fil- 
ament circuits giving much trouble can often be 
brought down to ground by means of quarter 
wave sections, as is done in transmitters. 

The application of superhet technique on the 
114-meter band should ultimately be as success- 
ful as it has proved on five meters, but it should 
be kept in mind that only very stable transmit- 
ters can be employed. 





U.S.A. Calls VLS 
(Continued from page 12) 


twenty minutes are given over to code practice. 
This is followed by a technical lecture of about an 
hour — a lecture which usually includes numer- 
ous demonstrations. The remaining time is given 
over to practical work in the laboratory. A code 
practice machine is available for use by the stu- 
dents at their convenience, and a number come In 
at odd moments for practice. 

The first section of this course started last fall 
and was open to all undergraduates. So many ap- 
plied, however — about ten times the number 


(Continued on page 90) 


SK 





‘Harris, “The Application of Superheterodyne Fre- 
quency Conversion Systems to Multirange Receivers, 
Proe. I.R.E., April, 1935. 
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(Continued from page 85) 
stall in homes of their c.w. students. OTT is building code 
practice gear. 

SOUTHERN MINNESOTA — SCM, Millard L. Bender, 
W9YNQ — The Jackson County Radio Club has been con- 
ducting code classes since the 7th of January, each Wednes- 
day night, with an attendance of from four to sixteen every 
meeting. JSS and [YJ have been conducting the meetings. 
Clubs: why not organize code and theory classes? Head- 
quarters has a set of code lessons and suggestions for a radio 
theory course that will be furnished free to all who organize 
such a class. Let your SCM know what you are doing. 

SOUTH DAKOTA — SCM, Ernest C. Mohler, W9ADJ 
— The Pierre Club has organized a code class under the 
direction of Emergency Coérdinator WLP, assisted by OXC 
and SEB. Sioux Falls also has a Jarge code class consisting of 
11 members with a code speed of 20 w.p.m., 27 members 
with a code speed of 10 w.p.m. and a class of 83 beginners 
studying code and theory, with 8 members working toward 
radiotelephone 2nd class. 73, Clyde. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIVISION 

gemma -Acting SCM Orval Cunningham, 

W9KHQ — As you all know by now, Carl, our SCM, 
has moved to Utah on a new job. We all wish him success 
in the new undertaking. Don’t forget the gang in Colo., 
Carl, and drop us a line often. How many of you have read 
Mr. Handy’s article on page 51 of March QST? Let’s all act 
on his suggestions and make certain that our organization 
is kept going through this war. We must have representa- 
tion after Victory has been won, to assure us of our just 
privileges as amateurs. Your ARRL has your interests at 
heart. Solicit non-members in your locality to join up, and 
let’s all renew our memberships before they lapse. Let’s 
make Colorado 100% ARRL! Only one direct report this 
month, from UPT in Colorado Springs. W9HDU has 
ECH'’s job at the NYA Center and is doing very well. The 
Pike’s Peak Amateur Radio Assn. has elected officers: EHC, 
pres.; UPT, vice-pres.; MMI, secy.-treas.; and James 
Simpson, sgt. at arms. They have voted a state of hold-over 
for the club until six months after the war is over, and hope 
to keep it active, as it has been for the past ten years. 
NWQ received a promotion in the Air Corps. EGH drew 
a promotion in the Army. FOU signed up for the Army Air 
Corps in N. Y., and is waiting for his call. TFT is op in a 
b.c. station in Hollywood. FBF, EEC, EVT and GBX are 
still at Colorado Springs. UPT says the Jr. Op. is growing 
fast. 3JQC, ex-9AMQ and 5JYW and ex-9FCE send their 
regards to the Colo. gang. HBU returned from Los Angeles, 
where he attended radio and aviation school and is joining 
the Navy. GMB is joining the Marine Corps. 


Corrections, Sweepstakes Contest 
Results 


Ey rue April QST write-up of the Sweepstakes re- 
sults, we forgot to mention that W6OGZ, third-highest 
*phone scorer and winner for ‘phone in the Los Angeles 
Section, was operated by Dawkins Espy, W6UBT, ex- 
W5CXH. 

Also W5FWD, 'phone winner in Arkansas, was incor- 
rectly listed as W5EWD. Our apologies for these two slip- 
ups. 

W1LWA’s call was inadvertently omitted from the list of 
Navy Day winners in March QST. 


W. PR. 


Ey Mayor, K4KD, assistant SCM of the West In- 
dies Section, sends us the list of WPR (Worked Puerto 
Rico) certificates issued to date by the Puerto Rico Amateur 
Radio Club: 


Cert. No. 1. K4FKC 8. K4EIL 
2. K4FAB 9. W3EDP 
3. K4KD 10. K4FOW 
4. K4EZR 11. W9FFB 
5. K4FCV 12. W4FIJ 
6. K4ESH 13. K4DSE 
7. W8JIW 14. K4HEB 


15. KAHHR ; 
W9FFB made his WPR exclusively on ’phone; the rest were 
awarded for a combination of phone and c.w. work. 
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Hamfest Schedule 


April 26th, at Ypsilanti, Mich.: The Fourteenth An- 
nual Hamfest sponsored by the Detroit Amateur Radio 
Association will be held at the National Guard Armory, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Sunday, April 26th. Dr. Eugene C. Wood- 
ruff, W8CMP, will be there with his bag of tricks. An OCD 
official is expected to speak. Other features will be record- 
ings of fists and voices, prizes, ladies bazaar, and card party, 
Activities begin at 10:00 a.m. and last until you go home, 
Admission: ladies, 25¢; OM’s, 75¢, at the door, or send your 
money to F. J. Beechler, W8MV, 8667 Waltham, Detroit. 

May 23rd, at Framingham, Mass.: The Framingham 
Radio Club is holding its Annual Hamfest at the Hotel 
Kendall, in Framingham, on May 23rd. Instead of the usual 
prizes, defense bonds and stamps will be given. Further 
details from Herb Wells, W1WS, secretary, Natick, Mass, 


The American Radio Institute Radio Club has issued 
approximately 35 ARRL Club Code Proficiency Certificates, 
Twice monthly tests are sent using automatic equipment, 
and non-members are cordially invited to participate. Tests 
will be run from 1:00 to 8:00 p.m. of the following dates: 
May 14th and 28th; June 11th and 25th; July 16th and 30th. 


W2LMN’s score in the Code Proficiency Frolic was mis- 
takenly credited to W2MLW in March QST. Ed’s score was 
8460, working 235 stations in 36 sections. Nice going, and 
sorry for the error. 





7’ 
Good Morse is Easier 


(Continued from page 66) 


remember this is ‘E,’ and a single dot ran through. This is 
‘I,’ and two dots ran through. This is ‘S,’ ete. Now then, 
friends, here is a word. Write it down just as you did the 
letters. Don’t let it fool you.’’ And then letter “S” ran 
through. All of this at 20 words per minute, you understand, 
but with a lot of space between the letters. Then the letter 
“TIT” and then the letter ‘“S’’ again. “‘And now, friends, 
you’ve copied the word ‘SIS’ at 20 words per minute. Isn’t 
it easy?”’ And by showing them how simple the code is, and 
how easy to copy at 20 words per minute, they had the job 
licked before they hardly had started. Then came the word 
“HIS” and the word “SHE,”’ etc., all along the line. By the 
end of that first hour, from a group that didn’t know what 
a dot or dash was, they were copying perfectly, easily, auto- 
matically, at the rate of 20 words per minute. 

The second lesson, two nights later, I took them to the 
dash characters and the third lesson, two nights later, to the 
combinations. Very easy ones, of course, but words just the 
same, The entire group, after the first week, of three nights, 
one hour each night, were copying, automatically and 
happily, easy words at 20 words per minute and copying 
them correctly, too. She, He, Her, Ship, This, Is, Him, 
These, Those, Them, Mess, Miss, Mass, etc., all along the 
line. 

We started on sending the second week, spending about 
45 minutes on receiving, 15 minutes on sending. You place 
the key on your desk in front of you with the key arm run- 
ning on a line with your arm. Your arm should have the 
elbow off the table, and resting on the muscles of the forearm. 
Keep the wrist and fingers loose. Rest no part of the hand or 
wrist on the table. The only part of your arm touching the 
table is the muscles of the forearm. Then slap the key as 
though you did not know what it was for. Just rattle it easily 
up and down as though you were playing with a fork while 
waiting for lunch to be served. That same easy, smooth 
playing manner. Now interrupt that by holding it down 
occasionally and before you realize it you are making dots 
and dashes. Now make a letter ““E”’ the same as you heard 
it when you wrote it. “E”’ and the letter “I,’’ etc. I've 
given a brief outline of my scheme and, if you fellows really 
want to become good operators within a very few months, 
follow through along the general lines suggested. I'll be 
surprised if you don’t make real progress, rapidly. Let me 
know how you get along. 











* World’s Champion Radio Telegrapher, 100-102 Brook- 
line Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Month in Canada 





—aeoe 


I had the pleasure of calling on the 
Headquarters gang a few days ago. No 
one entering the offices would ever im- 
agine that amateur radio is on the sus- 
pension list for the duration. What a job 
these boys are doing for democracy. Let’s 
help them by supplying all the news we 
can, so they can pass it along to the boys 
on the firing line. 


— Alex Reid, VE2BE 











QUEBEC—VE2 
From Lin Morris, 2CO: 
2o0P writes that he has been operating portable on 

manoeuvres Overseas and has a longing to own a bug. 2DM 
is a signalling instructor in the reserve army. 2EQ is on ac- 
tive naval service. 210 suffered a broken leg in a plane crash. 
2IP is a code examiner in the RCAF with rank of WO1. 
Bill, at W2BNX, writes that he will be back at Belmont 
Park in May for his 11th summer, and will be looking for the 
gang; he also reports having a visit from 2EE. F/O 2FG 
has returned from the other side. 2HM and 2KS are teaching 
code to air cadets. 2DU had an oldtime ragchew with 2DR 
in Ottawa. 3VQ has been transferred to the Montreal end 
of the CBC. 2BE had an interesting letter from 2JT dated 
at Singapore, December 5th! Seen but not heard: 2IE, 
2HT, 2BF, 2HH, 2BT, 2EM, 2GA, 2FI, 2HT. 

Montreal hams who would like to do volunteer code 
teaching one night weekly, please get in touch with 2CO. 


ONTARIO—VE3 
From Len Mitchell, 3AZ: 

BAGG, who has been Electrical Superintendent at 
Wright-Hargreaves Mine, Kirkland Lake, has been granted 
leave of absence to take a position with the Dominion Mag- 
nesia Co. at Haley, Ont., where he will supervise the installa- 
tion of electrical equipment for their new plant. Besides 
being an active amateur and member of the newly-formed 
Kirkland Amateur Radio League, Bert was an ardent 
golfer, and at a farewell banquet the Kirkland District 
Mining Electrical Association presented him with a silver 
ashtray on the edge of which was poised a golfer at the peak 
of his drive. The tray was inscribed, ‘Keep Out of the 
Rough.”’ 

3QB is still producing cheese for Britain but complains 
that otherwise things are dead and he seldom sees a ham. 


ALBERTA—VE4 
From W. W. Butchart, 4LQ: 
Have you ever listened to CFRN on Saturday eve- 


nings when they carry the broadcast from Edmonton's “ Pal- 
ace ‘sardens”? If you have, did you recognize the an- 
nouncer’s voice? It belongs to the now-famous 4AKK! He 
does a spot of announcing once in a while in addition to 
station-engineer duties. 

While visiting 4AEN the other day he played over some 
attempts at home recording in which the “stars” are 4HF 
(he of the erstwhile 3-watt peanut roaster), 4ALO of 160- 
meter fame, and AEN himself. The lingo and sound effects 
are “‘tops,”” and they imitate anything from the 75-meter 
‘phone band on a good night to an aerial battle between a 
Spitfire and a Messerschmidt! 

Hilda, 4WH, has a brother who was in Singapore with 
the RAF as wireless op. at the time of the siege. We sincerely 
hope that he was able to get clear before the “‘little yellow 
devils” walked in. Archie McMullen, 4AHQ, had a nice 
little write-up in the Edmonton Journal a day or two ago. 
The article played up Archie’s huge proportions, and stated 
that he more than fills the cockpit of any plane made! The 
NARC held a Social Evening on the 18th of March. An 
amateur movie production, ‘‘ Winter Escapade,” was shown. 
4HM is diverting his surplus energies to ‘‘ hi-fi” amplifiers, 
and Says that he has a pretty fair outfit rigged up now. He 
is playing around with a combination ‘‘bass-treble’’ con- 
trol which appears to have possibilities. 4XE (RCCS, 


Edmonton) is in charge of a signalling school in Edmenton. 

That old bus of 4ATH’s sure gets around, and its pro- 
pensity for picking up swell-looking dames makes us sit up 
and take notice. Don Langbell, 4ANQ, formerly of Camrose, 
now with CFRN in Edmonton, pulls some real spicy jokes 
on ‘‘ The Camrose Mail-bag”’ program, of which he is MC. 
Don has been lying in wait for 4AEV ever since he heard that 
that worthy one is stationed out at the RCAF Manning 
Pool in Edmonton. The two boys have insulted each other 
plenty over 160 ’phone, but haven’t had the misfortune of 
meeting personally! 4AHY (RCCS Ottawa) has been trans- 
ferred but we have not been advised of his new QTH. 4EA 
has been working very hard helping an Edmonton Ciné 
Club group produce a “whodunnit” mystery, and as this 
goes to press the grand ‘‘premiére” is scheduled for March 
19th or thereabouts. 

How about sending in some news, fellas? It seems to get 
harder each month to round out our column. How about a 
bit of help? 


GENERAL 
From the month's mail: 


From G4FN comes an interesting letter in the 
course of which he discloses that VE4EU is now a W/T 
Sergeant on duty in England, and that he is well and sends 
73 to all old friends. ‘‘I can tell you that he sure enjoyed a 
local dance here last Friday night! Hi! Hope to have the 
pleasure of running across one or two of yourlads now... 
for I am sure that the amateur ranks are well represented in 
your forces as they are in ours.” 

A. L. Chown, VE83IW, sends us a clipping from the 
Toronto Evening Telegram, headed, ‘‘Cleric Fit to Fight 
Rejects Chaplaincy.”’ The account tells how Rev. Victor J. 
Monk rejected a chance to become a commissioned chap- 
lain in the armed forces in favor of a job as radio technician 
in the RCAF, with the initial rank of aircraftsman. Before 
the war he was an “amateur radio broadcaster,” according 
to the Telegram. That’s ham spirit for you, isn’t it? 

A. W. Morley, ex-VE4AAW, SCM of Manitoba, writes 
from Winnipeg that he’s been travelling hither and yon on 
war work. Something to do with the Air Training scheme, 
it seems. ‘I’ve purchased QS7' wherever I could get my 
hands on it, and fortunately I haven’t missed an issue and 
know pretty well what goes on and gives out.” 

Last month 1FQ mentioned the experiences of Doug 
Smith, 1FO, in Africa. We didn’t have room for the complete 
story then, which was probably just as well, because now we 
have a happy ending to add. Probably the story is best told 
by quoting the following CP Cable from Malta: 

“A young flying officer from Halifax, N. S., is not fighting 
the Battle of Libya single-handed, but it looks as if he was 
trying to win it with the aid of his observer. ... 

“The Haligonian opened his ‘offensive’ Dec. 1 on the 
Tripoli-Bengasi road, along which he made six diving at- 
tacks on enemy trucks, and then shot up four gasoline tank- 
ers, two of which caught fire. During the operation he was 
attacked by two Italian fighter planes, but evaded them. 

“On the following day he returned to the fray and had a 
set-to with an Italian plane near Sirte. After half a dozen 
bursts the enemy aircraft landed on a beach. The hustling 
Canadian calmly photographed the machine, then shot it 
up until it caught fire, after which he photographed it again! 

“Later he attacked some 20 motor trucks. Most of them 
had machine guns, ‘but they were unmanned as the gunners 
seemed to go along with the drivers who hopped out and 
ran about 50 yards, throwing themselves in the sand.’ 

‘Next the Canadian pilot swooped down on five gasoline 
tankers and trailers, setting them all on fire. He also took 
photographs of two of these trailers in flames. ‘Machine 
guns were getting too accurate for further photographs,’ he 
reported apologetically to his commanding officer. . . .” 

That story was about Flying Officer D. A. Smith, VE1FO. 

Hardly had the story of 1FO’s heroism in the battle of 
Libya reached these shores when word came that he was 
“missing” on active service. For some time he was given 
up for lost, and not only the ham fraternity but a host of 
friends throughout Nova Scotia paid tribute to his gallan- 
try, initiative and courage. 

Then came the happy ending mentioned in the beginning 
— happy, that is, in comparison with the fate originally 
feared. Early this year another report came through, saying 
that Flying Officer Smith had been located. He is now a 


prisoner of war ‘“‘somewhere in Italy.” 
—C. B. D. 
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Compact low impedance mixing and gain 
controls for use in portable amplifiers, 
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designed for popular priced systems. 
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Out of the U. S. Navy Radio Materiel 
School at Anacostia Station comes a com- 
plete home-study text that teaches you 
mathematics from elementary algebra 
through quadratic equations, logarithms, 
trigonometry, plane vectors and elementary 
vector algebra with direct applications to 
electrical and radio problems. 


Just Out! MATHEMATICS for 
ELECTRICIANS and RADIOMEN 


Based on more than 8 years’ experience teaching mathematics to 
U.S. Navy electricians and radio operators. By N. M. Cooke, Chief 
Radio Electrician, U. S. Navy. 604 pp., 6 x 9, $4.00. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 

Send me Cooke’s Mathematics for Electricians and Radiomen for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send you $4.00 
plus few cents postage or return book postpaid. (We pay postage if 
you remit with order.) 
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(Continued from page 86) 


| expected — that it was necessary to make an 


arbitrary selection. Many were attracted because 
of a desire to contribute to defense rather than 
because of any interest in radio. Nevertheless 
attendance held up remarkably well and those 
remaining show keen interest. 

A second section of this course was started at 
mid-years. This again was over-subscribed but 
not so much as the first one, being limited to those 
who had taken a course in physics. 

This type of course has been of considerable 
value both as a feeder to the regular courses and 
in giving some of the regular physics students 


| valuable supplementary knowledge, both practi- 
| cal and theoretical, as well as in carrying out its 


original purpose of stimulating interest. However, 
since the school now has a clearer idea of what is 


| wanted by the government and since the course 











has completed its original purpose of stimulating 
interest, it is doubtful that the non-credit course 
will be given next year. 


Smith Gives College Credits in Radio 


The other type of radio course given at Smith 
is one for college credit. This is open to all who 
have had one previous college course in physics. 
The class meets for one three-hour laboratory 
period and two one-hour recitation periods a week 
and runs for the semester. 

Next year it is planned to give this course both 
terms, with necessary changes based on present 
experience or to meet the requirements for stu- 
dents qualifying for the various Civil Service 
positions which are being announced. 

“‘Our employment office is besieged by requests 
for people trained in all branches of physics, al- 
though by far the largest demand is for people 
trained in electronics,” says Dr. Beers. ‘‘ We have 
also had urgent demands from the Navy for 
women trained in general physics to work on the 
anti-mine program and for women trained as 
photographers. There are all sorts of industrial 
and teaching jobs clamoring to be filled — just to 
mention a few. The number of physics majors at 
present is small (though in proportion about the 
same as in men’s colleges), so most of these jobs 
will have to go begging for the present. However, 
we are hoping to have an increase in registration 
for the physics major next year as well as in our 
specialized courses in radio and in photography. 
There are indications we are going to get it, but 
we do not know how large it will be. At any rate, 
we are equipped to turn out a good number of 
technicians. Our main problem is in convincing 
the group that is technically-minded that in this 
way they can make their greatest contribution to 
defense. Unfortunately, there are so many less 
important activities which tend to becloud the 
issue locally. Editorials such as that in April QST 
are just the type of thing we need to help us solve 
this problem.” ; 

The courses of study offered in these various 
training classes vary widely, as widely as the 
range of tasks our vast army of girl war workers 
can perform — civilian defense, professional oper- 
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We view 
with pride — 
Old Man Centralab 


In his humorous way, Old Man 
Centralab has been telling you 
about Centralab products for so 
many years that he seems an ac- 
tual person. We are proud of that 
fact . . . proud too, to say that 
while Old Man Centralab’s prod- 
ucts are needed now on many 
fronts, we are still pledged to 
serve you. 


At your jobber’s — you may still ‘““SPE- 


_ CIFY CENTRALAB” with assurance 


that the Old Man is there to serve you. 


Div. of Globe-Union Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Many manufacturers have found, to their 
advantage, that the vital part which may be delaying 
completion of an order may be purchased at HARVEY'S. 
Stocking, as we have been in the past, duplicate 
replacement components and equipment from more than 
80 of the country’s leading radio equipment and parts 
manufacturers, we find that our shelves still contain an 
assorted (if not complete) supply of vital materials. 
These will be sold to manufacturers who NEED THEM 
TO FILL WAR ORDERS. Customary, normal prices prevail. 
We are also encouraging radio amateurs fo sell us 
their standard equipment (testers, amplifiers, communi- 
cations receivers, etc...) so that these may become 
available in our WAR EFFORT. 
ye AMATEURS: If you have idle equipment, contact us 
immediately. The country’s war services and manufac- 
turers need it. 
te MANUFACTURERS: We may have the equipment 
you want, ready for IMMEDIATE delivery. 
For the duration, HARVEY'S can be your emergency 
“clearing house.” 


oun fob vase 1$ OUR RECORD OF LOYAL SERVICE 


ANA AEM( 


Radio Company of Hew bork 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


103 WEST 43rd STREET 
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(Continued from page 90) 
ating or technical work, noncombatant military 
duty, research. 

The starting goal, however, as already stated, 
is almost invariably the passing of the Clags-R 
amateur license exam. As has already been recog- 
nized by the Army and Navy and much of private 
industry in the enlisting of the nation’s manpower 
for specialized radio assignments, possession of an 
amateur license is equivalent to a diploma in basic 
radio. 

The first objective, therefore, is to train stu- 
dents in radio code and theory to the point where 
they can pass the amateur exam. Other courses, 
giving advanced training, may follow — but this 
comes first. On this those who are organizing and 
teaching such courses are urged to concentrate. 

It is not practicable to give detailed suggestions 
for the conduct of such courses within the scope 
of this article. For the benefit of those sponsoring 
or teaching such courses, however, as reported in 
April QS7', p. 18, ARRL has prepared a detailed 
study outline which can be adapted to almost any 
need; it is available upon request, free of charge. 
This outline is already in use, with marked suc- 
cess. Additional helps in the form of practical 
teaching aids and simple experiments — useful, of 
course, in both men’s and women’s classes — are 
in process of preparation and will be presented in 
future issues of QST’. 





Radio in Summer Camps 
(Continued from page 12) 


while the lack of a suitable room presented an- 
other stumbling block, and the most important of 
all (so I have since been told) was the difficulty in 
finding a girl operator. To this last circumstance 
I owe my happy years at camp. Most women 
operators are XYL’s and therefore are not able 
to spend their summers in a camp. But, thanks to 
my Daddy, I was available for the job despite 
the fact that I was only twelve. As a matter of 
fact, I had already been an operator for four years, 
but even so was hardly the one to take charge of a 
radio class at such a tender age. Nevertheless, we 
had a good time. 

It’s true enough that the advent of a radio sta- 
tion in our camp seemed to cause no great excite- 
ment or interest on the part of the campers or the 
staff. But this was not for long. After stringing up 
the antenna and getting the station in operation, 
the mysteries of radio attracted all. Our first QSO 
caused quite a stir among the girls. I don’t hon- 
estly believe that they expected a voice to answer 
our call so clearly and definitely as one did. There 
was but a handful of pioneers that first day, but 
soon the shack became the most popular place in 
camp. It was rare that a girl missed a schedule. 
At first curiosity was the principal attraction but, 
as time went on, certain of the girls began to show 
interest in the code, others in the technical fea- 
tures, and almost all liked to say an occasional 
word over the air. A few showed an ambition to 
obtain tickets and occupied most of their leisure 
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In March 1938, the introduction of Taylor Wonder 
Tubes, T-40 and TZ-40 set an entirely new standard of 
quality, dependability, performance and value. 

Now, four years later, with the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of thousands of loyal users, the T-40 and TZ-40 
have proved to be the outstanding tube values not only 
for amateur but for commercial applications as well. 

After this war is won, there will be many reports of 
how Taylor Tubes did their important part in helping to 
successfully carry the fight to our enemies. As always, 
Taylor will carry on — continuing to build the finest 
tubes possible to produce. 
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A Precision Crystal — Secondary 


FREQUENCY STANDARD 


That Has Been ‘‘Designed for Application” 


A precision frequency standard capable of being adjusted to WWV 
or some other primary standard and putting out uniformly accurate 
calibrating signals with 10, 25, 100, 1000 KC intervals. Uses the new 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ‘No. 18A 1000 KC crystal having a fre- 
quency temperature coefficient of less than one cycle /Mc/C®. The 
crystal is sealed in Helium in a standard metal tube envelope. 

The self-contained AC power supply has VR150-30 vane regu- 
lator tube. 

In addition to oscillator, multivibrators, and harmonic amplifier, 
a built-in mixer with phone jack and gain control on panel is in- 
corporated. 
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This is YOUR 
CHANCE! 


No matter what the job is you always see the 
trained fellow in the best position. This is 
YOUR CHANCE RIGHT NOW! Radio code 
operators are wanted by the Army, Navy and 
in the Commercial Communications fields. Our 
Merchant Marine wants 40,000 trained radio 
operators now! You can learn this interesting 
way to a better future without leaving your 
own home! 
The Candler System has, for over a quarter of a 
century, shown the way to learn code and 
develop code proficiency at home by their sim 
plified method. You owe it to yourself to take 
advantage of this opportunity. Why not write 
today — there is no obligation, no salesman will 
call — find out how you too can have a better 
future. 

Get the Free Book 
Drop a post card today for this interesting 
BOOK OF FACTS which tells you all about 
the fascinating way to quickly learn code 

and acquire speed and skill. A 

copy of this 52 page book is yours 

write for it! 
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(Continued from page 92) 

time in practising code and studying the Licenge 
Manual. They derived a great deal of pleasure, 
passed many happy hours, gained much usefyl 
information, and it is still not beyond the realm of 
possibility that a few of the more interested may 
eventually have their own calls. In any event, | 
am sure that they will look back on their radio 
hours as among the most pleasant and memorable 
spent in camp. 

In spite of the disadvantages of so young an 
operator, the station proved successful and has 
been in operation for several years. Rainy days 
(the bane of every camp director) lost their dull- 
ness, and the usual dragging hours passed quickly 
in the shack. When not actually making contacts, 
the girls delighted in decorating the walls, re- 
arranging QSL cards, and printing signs to help 
them remember the ‘‘ham lingo” — such terms ag 
QRM, QRT, ete. 

Code classes were popular with quite a large 
group. Theory sessions claimed fewer, but no less 
enthusiastic, would-be-hams. Even rest-period 
found private keys by the beds with girls sending 
to each other across the room. At night they tried 
the councilors’ patience with a door-bell buzzer 
which they seemed to prefer to oscillators and 
buzzers of the usual high frequency type, possibly 
because it made so much noise and could be heard 
at such a great distance. I must confess that they 
tried even my patience sometimes in their enthu- 
siasm, though of course ‘‘ Dit,’ as they called me, 
had to smile and codéperate at all times. They did 
enjoy it, so I hadn’t the heart to refuse to help 
such earnest and sincere potential YL’s. Nor did 
their interest lag or abate from one season to an- 
other. In fact, some girls requested and received 
keys, buzzers, and oscillators from Santa Claus — 
much to the delight of most of the parents, who 
were only too glad to further a hobby so educa- 
tional, wholesome and worthwhile. 

Uncle Sam has asked our secondary schools all 
over the country to further the interest of national 
defense by adding radio, both code and theory, to 
their regular programs, and it seems to me that 
summer camps may be of great assistance by 
offering training of this nature in a way which 
should prove most effective. Whereas a course in 
school may come under the head of ‘‘work”’ to a 
student, the same classes may be considered 
“fun” at camp. With the government’s call for 
more and more “wireless men” to urge them on, 
there is no reason why children of both sexes 
should not win licenses by the hundreds as a re- 
sult of the summer’s work. 

I have had so much fun operating the station at 
camp, the girls have enjoyed so greatly helping 
with the QSO’s and learning the code and theory, 
and the directress has been so delighted in the 
results of her at first somewhat doubtful experi- 
ment, that I thought perhaps some of you YL’s 
and hams of camp age might be interested enough 
to recommend the establishment of a station at 
your own camps, if you haven’t one already. And 
if any of you who control the destinies of boys’ or 
girls’ camps chance to read this, I would strongly 
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(Continued from page 94) 
urge that you give ham radio a chance to proye 
itself a useful hobby, a new activity with a modep. 
ate initial cost and practically no upkeep, a rainy 
day blessing, and an educational selling feature 
for your camp. 





Experimenter’s Section 
(Continued from page 41) 


quencies, of course, one must consider the 
inductance and capacity effects, and the ag. 
impedance may be two or three times the de, 
resistance. 

“The receiving electrodes can be stakes driven 
into moist ground. For transmitting at low power 
the same thing is all right, but better results may 
be obtained by using iron pipes surrounded with 
iron chloride, copper pipes with copper chloride, 
etc. I was afraid of chemical action at the time, 
but upon looking back, I don’t think it was so 
important. The main thing is to get down into 
good wet soil. If holes are drilled near the bottom 
end of the pipe, water can be poured in the top. 

“T never did find out the maximum range, but 
the signal was S9 at several miles. 

“The most interesting thing, to me, was the 
frequency response of the system. It was flat, 
within the limits of measurement, from about 10 
to 25,000 cycles. We were unable to get outside 
this range with the equipment at hand. This 
opened the possibility of using modulated carrier, 
although we didn’t actually try it. The communi- 
cation band on the low end was limited by power- 
line noise and its harmonics. With a high-gain 
amplifier we found the latter were troublesome 
up to several thousand cycles. On the high- 
frequency end we ran into interference from 
long-wave radio stations. At 25 ke. it was pretty 
bad. I don’t know how badly we were radiating, 
either. Nevertheless, there is a good band of 
about 20 kilocycles ready for somebody, and it 
opens up a new line of attack using existing 
equipment.” 





On the Ultra Highs 


(Continued from page &5) 


the 9001 and 9003 becomes a limiting factor. 
The lower price and greater convenience make 
them attractive, however, and they are especially 
useful in superregenerative receivers where re- 
duction of radiation and elimination of antenna- 
resonance effects are primary considerations. 
About this time we think we hear a question — 
“What about f.m.?” “Why fool around with ¢.w. 
and crystal filter superhets on 214 when everyone 
knows that f.m. is the technique for u.h.f. com- 
munication?” To which we hasten to agree. F'.m. 
is undoubtedly going to supplant amplitude mod- 
ulation to a large extent when we get back to 
random u.h.f. operation. There exists some doubt 
as to the usefulness of the crystal c.w. - b-f.o. 
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ORDER THESE BARGAINS 


DIRECT FROM THIS AD! 


OIL FILLED — OIL IMPREGNATED 
FILTER CONDENSERS 





Price 


Volts 
Mfd. DC. Size 
1 1 x3%%x1\% $ .59 
2 2000 4%x3%x1% 1.50 
5 x334x3% 2.75 
8 3000 5 x3%x3% 3.75 
Quality-built by reliable maker. 
Guaranteed at rated voltage. 


FREE CATALOG 


Thousands of bargains, sets, 
parts, accessories, supplies, of 
best known makes. Hundreds of 
illustrations. This book belongs 
in every ‘‘ham"’ shack, ready for 
instant reference. Helps you 
plan your new rigs, figure costs. 





High Voltage Power 
TRANSFORMERS 


Made by one of 
the largest trans- 
former manu- 
facturers. 


Guaranteed. 
As illustrated. 





QUANTITIES LIMITED 
No. 1549 — 300—0—300...100 
Ma. 6.3 V.-3 amp; 5.0 V.-3 
NO ee” 1.95 
No. 4140 — 600—0-600 V.— 
200 Ma. Filaments: 7.5 V.C.T.- 
3 A.—50 .C.T.-3 A. — 2.5 
V.C.T.-10 A. Wt. 8% lbs... $3.45 
No. 4240— 600-0-600 V.— 
200 M.A. Filaments: 6.3 V.-4 
A.— 6.3 V.-3 A. — 5.0 V.-3 A. 
WE SSE IDB. cocteceene $3.45 


LOOK! YOUR 
CALL LETTERS 
in Gold, 10¢ 


Big shadowed decals, nearly 
2” high. For ham shack door, 
windshield, etc. Be sure to give 
your call letters. 





Full line HALLICRAFTERS RECEIVERS Now in Stock for Immediate 
Delivery. ORDER YOUR NEEDS TODAY from Newark’s big stock 
of RADIO PARTS. We have everything you need at the prices you 
want to pay. 


NEWARK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


323 W. Madison Street Dept. Q. Chicago, Illinois 





Hams, Defense School Students and Gov't Men 

4 are learning the code the 
a right way, quickly and eas- 
fa ily with the all electric Ayers 
machine. Built by Code 
Champion McElroy for our 
future champions. Largest 
selection of tapes in World 
available with each ma- 
chine. Low monthly rental. 
Tapes for MacAutos, re- 
Ayers Automatic Code Machines cording slip and special inks 
Dept. Q-5, 711 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. for sale. 


LEARN CODE 


the way you'll be using it 


by SOUND 


The best way to learn to read 
code is by listening to code. The 
best way to learn to send code 
is by hearing your own sending 
repeated back to you. With the 
new All-Electric Master Teleplex 
Code Teaching Machine, you 
learn code the natural, easy, fasci- 
nating way. Only instrument ever produced which records your 
sending in visible dots and dashes — then SENDS BACK 
your own key work at any speed you desire. There are NO 
PERFORATIONS — NO INK. A marvel of simplicity. 
That’s why practically every school teaching code uses 
TELEPLEX. We furnish complete course, lend you All-Elec- 
tric Master Teleplex, give you personal instruction with a 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE -— all at a surprisingly low 














cost per month. Write today for FREE catalog Q. 5. No | 


obligation. 


‘HAM’? 
code teacher using heavy specially prepared 
waxed paper tape, having two rows of 


s P E C I a L perforations. Write for Free folder “‘Q.T.5." 
TELEPLEX CO 107 Hudson St. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
98 


Standard Teleplex — a highly efficient | 
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technique on frequencies above 60 Mc., and the 
effectiveness of f.m. has brought many of us to 
the point where we doubt that there is much 
justification for taking up with a.m. again on 214, 

But some of us are DX hounds at heart. New 
developments are good, to us, only if they mean a 
chance to reach out a little farther. Because the 
use of c.w. has proved to be a great aid in pushing 
the maximum operating range farther and farther 
out on 56 Mce., we are curious to find out whether 
it will not accomplish the same end on 214 — and 
we’re not forgetting the possibilities of aurora DX 
on 24, too. We’ll be set when the time comes, 
anyway. 





A Simple Light-Beam System 
(Continued from page 14) 


the unit as a listening device a noise was heard 
that could not be identified; it was later found to 
be a well driller over two miles away. The softest 
whisper can be heard 20 to 30 feet from the 
microphone. This is along the same lines as the 
article in March QST7’;? and with slight modifica- 
tion the QST unit can be used as a light-beam 
transmitter or receiver. 


R, Cc, s 


per* 


single-button 








To Grid 


3 TO 6 VOLTS D.C 


Fig. 2—Input circuit for 
microphone. 
Ri — 50 to 200 ohms (adjusted to give microphone cur- 
rent of approximately 10 ma.). 
C; — 0.01-yfd. paper. 
Ji — Open-circuit jack. 


carbon 


For long range work it may be desirable to put 
the phototube in a housing of its own and place 
it on a mast or the top of the house. In this case a 
length of crystal microphone cable should be used 
to connect it to the socket ordinarily used for the 
phototube.* Be sure that the center conductor 
goes to pin No. 2 and the shield to pin No. 4. 

There are two other methods of light-beam 
transmission with which we are acquainted. In 
one method a constant source of light is passed 
through a “light gate,’ the width of which is 
varied at audio frequency. This method is also 
used to record sound on film. In the other method 
a constant source of light is directed at a small 
mirror vibrating at audio frequency and the 





2 Mix, “‘An Acoustic System for Aircraft Detection,” 
QST, March, 1942. 

31f the line has appreciable length, such a cable will 
represent a considerable capacity shunt across the high- 
resistance load for the phototube, and consequently will 
reduce the high-frequency response. It would be advisable 
in such cases to incorporate a pre-amplifier in the phototube 
assembly, using a tube-to-line transformer to bring the 
audio signal into the house. — Ep1ror. 
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".2-GIVE ME LIBERTY 
OR GIVE ME DEATH" 


— PATRICK HENRY 








MERICANS are again repeating, “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet 

as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery?” Today, 

the roaring activity of our defense industries is America’s triumphant 
hymn of determination . . . and we are proud to add our part... 


for LIBERTY. 


KENYON TRANSFORMER COMPANY, 


840 BARRY STREET 





WANTED TO BUY 
BROADCAST STATION EQUIPMENT 


Used or New in its entirety or singly one 250-watt 
transmitter with associated monitors and speech 
input equipment; one 150- to 500-foot self supported 
vertical radiator. Box G, QST, West Hartford, Conn. 


IPO WAR 


one cf America’s oldest and largest 

nits, is able to offer the amateur 
because of their large preduction 

g process. Whatever your crystal 
s.pply it Wr.te today for full informaticn 


HIPOWER CRYSTAL CO. 


Seles Divisien—205 W. Wecker Drive, Chicege 
Fectery—2035 Cheriesten Street, Chicege, Iii. 





—_—_—__ 


Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















EASY TO LEARN CODE 


ltis easy and pleasant to learn or increase 
speed the modern way —— with an Instructo- 
traph Code Teacher. Excellent for the 
oeginner or advanced student. A quick and 
practical method. Available tapes from be 
ginner's alphabet to typical messages on all 
subjects. Speed range 5 to 40 WPM. Always 
ttady,no ORM, beats having someone send 
‘0 you. 


MACHINES FOR RENT OR SALE 


the Instructograph Code Teacher liter- 
ily takes the place of an operator-instructor 
and enables anyone to learn and master code 
vithout further assistance. Thousands have : 
wed and endorse the Instructograph System. Write today for full 
hatticulars'and convenient payment and rental plans. 


INSTRUCTOGRAPH COMPANY 


4709 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative for Canada: 
Radio College of Canada, 54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 











We have a large stock of 


HALLICRAFTERS 
NATIONAL 
HAMMARLUND 
RME 
HOWARD 


RECEIVERS, transmitters and all radio sup- 
plies of all sorts at lowest wholesale prices. 
Order from us for immediate delivery. We will 
help you get the best equipment for your use and 
cooperate with you to see that you are 100% 
satisfied. 

@ YOU get 10-day trial 

@ YOU get best trade-in 


We also have a store at 2335 Westwood Bivd., 
West Los Angeles, Calif. Write, fone, telegraph 
us anytime about any radio supplies. It will pay 
you to deal with us. Your inquiries invited. 


HENRY RADIO SHOP 


Butler, Missouri 


“World's Largest Distributors of Communications Receivers” 














Attention ! 
RADIO AMATEURS 
ENGINEERS 


When in Dayton, Ohio, make Stand- 
ard Radio your headquarters 


DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY 


RADIO PARTS 
AND 


_J ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT L 
STANDARD RADIO PARTS CO. 


135 EAST SECOND STREET 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Two Hundred 


Meters and Down: 
_ o Story of Amateur Radio 


tells in detail the story of amateur radio from 
twenty-five years ago—yes, and back to the 
beginning days of the radio art—up to modern 
times. A fast-moving, exciting account of the 
fascinating days when radio was new. Old Timer 
and Young Squirt alike will find TWO HUNDRED 
METERS AND DOWN entertaining, informative 


and readable. 


PAPER BOUND EDITION 
$1.00 postpaid 


BUCKRAM BOUND EDITION 
$2.00 postpaid 


American Radio Relay League 


West Hartford, Connecticut 
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reflected light directed at the phototube. This jg 
the least efficient method of the three. There 
may be other good methods, and if so we would 
be interested in hearing of them. 

A lot of fun and pleasure can be had from ex. 
perimenting with a unit like this. It also shows 
possibilities as a trick gadget to set up in a radio 
store for the amazement of the customers. 

Here at W6PCB/W6TOY we use our Howard 
home recorder as a transmitting unit, being able 
to transmit broadcast programs, speech or ree- 
ords. With this arrangement a demonstration was 
put on at the local radio club (Tucson Shortwave 
Association) on February 6, 1942. For “DX” we 
use the auto receiver, driving the car across the 
desert and pointing the beam head at the beam 
receiver. A demonstration of the unit as a listen- 
ing device also was put on for the u.h.f. group of 
the club on February 15, 1942, at the judging of 
the U.H.F. Defense Equipment Contest spon- 
sored by our club. 





Interference-Reducing 
Antenna Systems 


(Continued from page 26) 


The two transformers in the antenna coupler 
include special iron cores which provide tight 
coupling combinations and remarkable power 
transfer, even at high frequencies. The tight 
coupling eliminates dead spots met with in air- 
core couplers, thus producing a substantially flat 
gain over a band from 400 to 22,000 kc. 

Efficient transfer of power through the trans- 
mission line is possible by the use of two channels, 
One channel comprises one conductor and the 
shield return path, passing frequencies from 400 
to 4000 ke., whereas the other conductor and the 
shield return permits transmission of frequencies 
from 4000 to 22,000 ke. and a fair signal in the 40 
Mc. f.m. range. 

The receiver coupler includes iron-core trans- 
formers with the addition of an air-core f.m. 
coupler. A two-conductor shielded cable on the 
receiver coupler permits connection to the input 
terminals of the radio receiver. This shielded 
cable is of importance where the receiver is in 
location where the local interference is bad. An 
unshielded antenna lead six inches long will pick 
up a surprising amount of interference. 

When experiencing extreme interference con- 
ditions, it is advisable to ground the shielded 
cable at the antenna coupler as shown in Fig. 2. 

Multiple receiver couplers are of value for 
apartments and radio stores, but for best inter- 
ference reduction the transmission-line connec- 
tion between couplers should be shielded. This 
same condition holds for the aerial transmission 
line because an unshielded transmission line will 
pick up interference. The latter statement 1s 
based on the fact that the transmission line is not 
balanced and also is approximately matched to 
38 ohms at the antenna and receiver couplers for 
the enormous frequency range 400 to 22,000 ke. 

As many as ten receiver couplers have been 
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Got. that. ticket! 


IT'LL GET YOU IN TO THE SIGNAL CORPS IN THE ARMY... 


(and don’t bother trying to enlist there without it) 


OR IF YOU PREFER THE NAVY, YOU CAN START OUT AS RM2C... 


‘ 


| Swre /—THE FCC. STILL ISSUES THEM! 


(at nearly four times the pay of an apprentice seaman) 


And the League shows you how to get them 


THE A.B.R.L. LICENSE MANUAL 


Complete with representative exam questions and their correct answers 


25¢ postpaid from The American Radio Relay League, 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


NO STAMPS PLEASE! 








LEARN.... 


WIRELESS and TELEGRAPHY! 


_- A BOOK EVERY AMATEUR 
- l SHOULD HAVE ~ / 


SEendJow 
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15¢ 





POSTPAID 
Hundreds of amateurs have COIN,OR 
earned from this book, STAMPS 
so can you. 


This book gives you the fundamentals of wireless 
and telegraphy. It contains the codes and how to 
learn them. Mail your order now to: 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Menominee, Mich. | 
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WIRE-WOUND 


Controls 


For applications requiring dependable, precise rheostats or 
potentiometers, simply insist on Clarostat Wire-Wound 
Controls. Such controls are found in the finest instruments, 
in broadcast control rooms, in commercial and top-flight 
“tham"' equipment. * Single units, linear, from 1 to 100,- 
000 ohms; tapered, 10 to 50,000 ohms. Wattage ratings 
1.5 watts to 25 watts. x Also available in dual and triple 
units as L-pads, mixers, T-pads and other precise controls. 


Ask your local jobber for these Clarostat Wire-Wound 


Controls. Ask for latest data. Or write Clarostat Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 285-7 N. 6th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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RADIO LAB’S, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
Radio Transmitters 


ELECTRONIC APPARATUS 


447 CONCORD AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SICKLES COILS 
ALL TYPES OF RF AND IF WINDINGS 


Manufactured by 


F. W. SICKLES COMPANY 


P. O. Box 920 Springfield, Mass. 



































PREPARE YOURSELF £2, 9SsE8u 

RADIO POSITION 
through a Home Study Course, written for the man who has 
forgotten higher mathematics and who has had a non-technical 
education. This course qualifies you to pass the Federal Radio 
Telegraph and Telephone Examinations. An easily read, easily 
understood course. Moderate tuition fee. Write for particulars. 


American Radio Institute, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 






















COMMERCIAL R A DIO INSTITUTE 


A radio training center for over twenty years. Well equipped. 
Excellent faculty. Practical resident courses in Radiotelegraphy, 
Broadcast, Servicing, Television, Aeronautical Drafting, Mathe- 
matics, Industrial and Studio Technique. Placement bureau. 
Day and evening classes now forming. Send for catalog. Dept. B. 


38 WEST BIDDLE STREET, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


GOOD JOBS in RADIO 


for young men age 17 to 20 


As older men leave for the army, Radio calls for high school gradu- 
ates. So don’t snap up just any temporary job! Train for $150 to 
$250 per month positions at school where the army has sent many 
men the past year. Next class starts June 22. Write for free catalog 
now! 


THE DODGE TELEGRAPH & RADIO INSTITUTE 
408 Monroe St., Valparaiso, Indiana 


LEARN RADIO -TELEVISION 


60-page catalog on request. Oldest, largest and best 
equipped in New England. New classes now forming. Write 
for new catalog. 


MASS. RADIO SCHOOL 


18 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















































































Nilson’s MASTER COURSE 
In RADIO COMMUNICATION 
aX VW Fits you for a job, adva tor li exam- 
xy 











ination. Course by A. R. Nilson for home study 
covers same scope as resident school course. Every 













Ss \2 Nilson graduate to date has cial 
W or a good radio job. 
circular 3-Q gives full information. 
i” BREE Wate today: 






NILSON RADIO SCHOOL, 51 East 42nd St., New York 


RADIO TECHNOLOGY. 


RCA Institutes ofter an intensive course of high standard 
embracing all phases of Radio and Television. Practical 
training with modern equipment at New York and 
Chicago Schools. Also specialized courses in Aviation 
Communications, Radio Servicing and Commercial 


Operating. = fjlustrated Catalog on request. 
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RCA INSTITUTES, INC. Dent. sT-42 
A Radio Corporation of America Service | 
75 Varick St.. New York 1154 Merchandise Mart, Chicago | 
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(Continued from page 100) 
connected in parallel with the transmission ling 
from a single antenna system without too great 
a reduction in signal strength. 

Having provided the proper antenna system 
we can now consider the problem of eliminating 
interference which is developed in, or picked up 
by, the power line and then delivered to the 
radio receiver through the power supply circuit 
of the receiver. 

Most radio receivers have little or no means 
for filtering out or eliminating interference de- 
livered to them by the power line. It is true that 
the better receivers employ transformers with 
static shielding between primary and secondary 
and some of the more expensive receivers have 
one or two condensers shunted across the power 
line, but these precautions do not solve most 
problems. 

In Fig. 3 is shown three types of power line 
filters. Fig. 3-A is the simple type having two 
condensers with the mid-connection grounded, 
Such a combination can be made satisfactory if 
the condensers are 0.5 ufd., having heavy leads 
and low internal inductance. The Underwriters 
Laboratories specify the use of a_three-wire 
power cable for this high-capacity filter, one wire 
of which is the grounding wire. This wire termi- 
nates at a screw plug which screws into the face 
plate of the power socket outlet. 

Fig. 3-B is a combination inductor and con- 
denser type which is quite common. It generally 
employs condensers having about 0.05-ufd. 
capacitance. This type of filter is not as effective 
as the high-capacity type, particularly in the 
short-wave band where the distributed capacity 
of the inductors permits passage of short-wave 
interference. 

A deluxe type of filter is shown in Fig. 3-C 
which employs the three-wire grounding cable 
and two high-capacity condenser traps with a 
high-Q inductor in each line. The inductors are 
universal-wound and with their double coil con- 
nection provide low distributed capacity. Care is 
taken in this filter construction to reduce to a 
minimum any common couplings which are 
detrimental at high frequencies (2 to 22 Mc.). 

In conclusion, the solution of the interference- 
reducing problem resides in the use of a properly- 
designed antenna having antenna-receiver couplers, 
a shielded transmission line and the placement 
of the antenna as far from the interference 
source as possible. For best results this antenna 
system should be connected to a good a.c. re- 
ceiver to which is attached a_ well-designed 
power-line filter 





Stra 


Among the remaining population of six rescued 
from Howland and Baker Islands on January 31st 
was Thomas W. Bederman, K6OWR/KF6. It 
was also revealed that KF60QS was killed during 
a, Japanese air raid. 






